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“Wat subject,” says Burke, at the conclusion of his in- 
quiry into the sublime and beautiful, “does not branch out 
to infinity! It is the nature of our particular scheme, and 
the single point of view in which we consider it, which ought 
to put a stop to our researches.” ‘This remark applies to no 
subject with more force than to that which is placed before 
us, in the title of the work which we are now about to re- 
view. It is capable of being viewed from a great variety 
of points, and from none does it fail to appear in genuine 
and commanding lustre. No distance can diminish its moral 
grandeur, no shade of antiquity can dim its majestic glo- 
ries, no vicissitudes of time or place, can mar the beauty 
of its perfect form. Make our observation from what point 
we may, Christianity meets us in its greatness, in its sim- 
plicity, in its benevolence. 

It should be remembered, however, that the abstraction 
implied in the term Christianity, is of human origin, and 
consequently that the Christianity of one set of men, is not 
the Christianity of another, that there are as many differing 
Christianities, as there are creeds and peculiar modes of faith. 
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The unadulterated religion of Jesus, exist how and where it 
may, is responsible for none of these. ‘That religion is no 
where presented to us in the abstract, but in the concrete, 
Facts, events, realities, men, their characters, their interests, 
their wants and their woes, are the well defined entities with 
which it is complicated, and trom which it refuses to be sepa- 
rated. The separation has been often attempted, and its 
supposed essence embodied in formularies, symbols and 
confessions,—-a mass of dry bones, while the living sub- 
stance,—the exalted personality, has continued to breathe 
and move, in its own changeless identity. Divine instruc- 
tion, unfettered by systematic dogmas, vital, pervading truth, 
unimpaired by verbal generalizations, and thus at once sus- 
ceptible of an experimental application to individual charac- 
ter, is, properly speaking, Christianity,—which does not sub- 
mit to scholastic rules, nor acknowledge the niceties of criti- 
eal distinctions, nor allow itself to be compressed within the 
cravbed terms of any sect. 

We do not intend to deny that Christianity has its doc- 
trines, and that it furnishes many examples of abstract rea- 
soning,—but we contend that its doctrines are inseparable 
from its facts; and that, while it is revealed to us in its actual 
and experimental exemplifications, it is to be received by us 
with the same characteristics of specialty. While it is per- 
mitted to remain in its concrete form, its innumerable facts, 
events and circumstances, have such mutual relations, as 
will render them easily reconcilable with each other. Every 
fact, in such a case, looks beyond iiself,—every individual 
exists for other individuals, and particular is linked in with 
particular, and member is connected by appropriate articula- 
tions with member, until the one great whole is made up. 

Now, the process of systematizing, conducted with how 
great prudence soever, never fails to injure the integrity of 
this beautiful and harmonious woe. By means of this 
officious operation, Christianity is often set at variance with 
itself,—doctrine is brought into collision with doctrine,— 
fact is rendered hostile to fact,—and one portion is set at 
odds with another, until that which, in itself, was a fair and 
comely whole, is reduced to a discordant jumble of jarring 
particulars. Even a cursory examination of almost any 
confession of faith, professing to contain a summary of Chris- 
tian doctrines, will convince us, that the position here as- 
sumed is true; and hence it is very doubtful whether sub- 
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scription to articles of religion ever yet promoted real uni- 
formity of belief. That it fosters the spirit of ingenious 
evasion, and helps to vitiate candid simplicity of construc- 
tion, and sends many an accommodating conscience to seek 
shelter under the convenient covering of verbal ambiguities, 
isa fact that cannot be denied. 

We protest against the imputation of a disposition to obtain 
a license for believing any thing or nothing, by our denun- 
ciation of restrictive symbols. ‘The good degree of consent 
and harmony of faith, prevailing in the Christian world, has 
not been engendered by symbols. This admirable agree- 
ment upon great and fundamental points, is the product of 
that soul-cementing spirit infused by the charity of the 
Gospel. While, therefore, we would allow no room for de- 
parture from any of the ennobling and hallowing principles 
of that Gospel, we are solicitous that its sacred truths should 
be drunk at the very fountain, and that they should not re- 
quire to be sought in the streams made turbid by man’s in- 
terlerence. 

It is indeed consoling to reflect, that amid the mass of 
universal propositions, which profess to give the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, in some epitomized form, scarcely 
any have been so ill devised, as to extinguish wholly its pure 
and sacred light. It breaks forth now and then with an_ir- 
repressible radiance, and shines abroad in spite of the invid- 
ious imprisonment of dark and narrow terms, and the dis- 
memberment of its natural form. Its freedom is indeed 
abridged,—its benevolent tendencies are obstructed,—its 
comprehensive beneficence circumscribed, but it is still not 
so bound in coercive fetters, as to be no longer capable of 
achieving, in some degree, its destined aims and purposes. 
As in the worst version ever made of its primitive languages, 
it is still sufficiently intelligible for all the purposes of life 
and godliness, so in the worst metaphysics which have been 
applied to the methodizing of its truths, its translucent power 
still appears. 

But should not the fact, that the religion of Jesus receives 
most of its injurious treatment at the hands of its friends, 
create surprise and mortification? Its enemies have never 
been able to work much harm against it. ‘They have sub- 
jected it to the fiery trial, but this has resulted in its greater 
purification. They have assailed it with the weapons of 
spite and animosity, but all these have dropt harmless at its 
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feet. From the ordeal of all the powers of darkness, it has 
emerged with augmented brightness. ‘The ill judged kind- 

ness of friends, howev er, has wrought an abundant mischief. 
Forming themselves into parties ‘they have assaulted it in 
opposite directions with a kind of warfare which was not 
the less cruel and pernicious on account of the semblance of 
amicableness with which it was waged. With a great show 
of good will, one party has abridged its territorial limits— that 
it might not have too extended a province to occupy,—with 
an equal ostentation of affection, another party has removed 
all limits from its province ,and_ has thus rendered it a most 
vague and undefinable thing, —another party has made it res- 
ponsible for all the surly attitudes of sectarianism and bigotry, 
and still another, in the very attempt to have it disabused, 
have abused it most. It has had good reason to deprecate 
the bad offices of its friends, and to seek deliverance from 
such friendships. There is one question respecting that 
plan of truth which received its consummation in the reve- 
lations of the New Testament, not yet settled, and not likely 
soon to be settled. It is this :—-Whether, for all the purposes 
of faith, and the conduct of moral and religious affairs, we 
are in no case to exceed the rules and models there given, or 
whether, in the exercise of a sound discretion, we are to 
proceed to the establishment of observances and religious 
customs, which, though not within the scope of apostolic 
precept or example, may be regarded as developments of 
great principles enunciated and acted upon by our Saviour 
and his Apostles. ‘The far greater portion of Christians, in 
every age, have acted upon the idea of a necessary develop- 
ment. In their ecclesiastical usages they have assumed as 
Kvangelical, a number of articles, which though, not within 
the literal prescription of Gospel authority, are, nevertheless 
regarded as legitimate developments, of great principles 

therein laid down. 

These developments are to them as sacred, and as imperative 
in obligatory force, as the more direct requisitions of Scripture. 
This method of enlarging C hristianity, in the sphere of its 
operation, has had undeniable tendency to neutralize its pe- 
culiar virtue. Instead of expanding, it actua'ly narrows the 
field. 'The Gospel can never be encumbered with adventi- 
tious rites and doctrines, without suffering detriment. The 
plan of supplementary additions, has been denounced by it- 
self as a bold and unpardonable presumption, and it deserves 
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consideration, whether many of the supposed legitimate de- 
velopments, are any thing more than superadditions of ex- 
traneous matter. Let it be once conceded that such matter 
may be incorporated into it, and it will be impossible to fix 
a limit to the progress of imaginary improvement. The 
most extravagant absurdities and superstitions will be en- 
grafted upon the principles of divine Truth, and as these 
become numerous and multifarious, that truth will gradually 
disappear, and a fabricated mass of human inventions and 
traditions, will usurp its place. And as it happens in the 
process of nature, the inserted graft retains its own genius 
and disposition after the insertion and the growth, so these 
spurious adjuncts of Christianity, never become Christianity. 

A proper and faithful exhibition of the facts of Christian- 
ity, is one of the most effectual modes of proving its divine 
original. For, let the inquiry be made, how did it come? 
How did it obtain such prevalence over the most happy and 
enlightened portions of the globe? By what means did it 
plant itself so deeply in every soil over which the zeal of 
early propagation disseminated itself? Militating as it does 
against some of the most darling and cherished passions of 
the human heart, assuming to itself no weapons except those 
which are spiritual, and disallowing to its adherents the in- 
ordinate pursuit of worldly gains and pleasures in every form, 
how was it able to grow into such faver, and achieve so 
mighty an extension? How did it find a residence so per- 
manent in an enemy’s country, and a reception so welcome 
among those whose pride it was staining, whose revenge- 
ful spirit it was curbing into subjection, and to whose love of 
pleasure it had no incentives to offer, other than self-denial 
and mortification? Did it creep up into eminence while the 
world was asleep, and take a station too high to be assailed 
by the hand of opposition? Not so! The world was awake 
to its earliest approaches, and summoned ail its resources of 
argument, contempt and persecution, to resist, and, if possible, 
te crush its infancy. Was there some congress of philoso- 
phers who united their wisdom, their experience and saga- 
city, and who thus fortunately invented, arranged, and ma- 
tured the whole plan of Christianity, and then handed it 
over to the heralds and apostles, whom they had selected, to 
carry it in triumph over the earth? Christianity itself had 
already passed judgment upon the arts of philosophy, had 
disclaimed all the pretensions of human wisdom, and as- 
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sumed it as a maxim, “That the world by wisdom knows not 
God.” 

But though it could have found its way into the world by 
none of the methods supposed, still it is here. It meets us 
in some shape in every region,—is blended with the customs 
aud literature of many nations,—is incorporated into the 
laws and morals, and is a part, a most prominent part, of the 
history of the world. As a fact, or a series of facts, it meets 
the historian in all his researches: as a wonderful phenom- 
enon, it stands before the philosopher and demands investi- 
gation. ‘The statesman finds it in every attempt he makes 
to explore the secret springs of government and revolution. 
Before any man can rationally neglect or set aside this body 
of facts, it behoves him to account for its existence. 

In the light of history we can easily see how the various 
systems of philosophy which obtained in the world, at dif- 
ferent periods, secured success. ‘Their authors and patrons 
rendered themselves commendable by means and arts, either 
useful or — The Platonics commended themselves 
to public favor by their skill in the sublime science of geom- 
etry. The disciples of the Peripatetic school devoted them- 
selves to the study of plants and animals, and by their ex- 
traordinary proficiency in natural science, exhibited to the 
peop: e many of the secrets of nature, and thus acquired 
their esteem and admiration. 'The Stoics were distinguished 
for their learned subtleties in disputation, and being able to 
confound their opponents, gained a reputation for wisdom. 
The Pythagoreans astonished their hearers with lofty spec: 
ulations respecting the soul, the origin of all things, or else 
charmed them with the enchantments of music. Besides 
which, we can perceive, even at this day, that the defenders 
of the several systems referred to, were among the most pow- 
erful and eloquent writers that ever lived. Witness the 
transcendant skill and talent in such writers as Plato, Xeno- 
phon and Theophrastus, 

We cannot account for the existence of Christianity upon 
any of the common principles of historical calculation. Its 
first teachers made no pretensions to the refinements of 
speech, nor to the arts of eloquence. Their discourse was 
most simple, the facts which they stated were naked and un- 
adorned. They had no honors to offer their adherents, be- 
cause all important offices were held either by Jews or Gen- 
tiles; and, in addition to this, they understood, and made 
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their disciples understand, that reproach, contempt, poverty 
and death awaited them on account of their religious profes- 
sion. Not only were all the avenues of honor and emolu.- 
ment ciosed against the early Christians, but they were sub- 
jected to the confiscation of their goods and banishment. 
They were condemned to the mines,—were afflicted and 
crushed with tortures, than which more cruel ones could 
not be invented. ‘The historians of that age testify, that no 
famine or pestilence ever destroyed, at one time, so many 
human beings, as did the relentless persecutions of those 
times. Exquisite modes of torture and death, as far removed 
as possible from the vulgar kinds of punishment, were sought 
and employed against the humble flock of Jesus. We have 
iton the authority of Lactantius, that a celebrated Roman 
lawyer wrote seven books in which he attempted to define 
the different modes of punishment with which it was judged 
Christians should be visited. 

In the annals of what other religion or philosophy can be 
found such instances of martyrdom, as those which are ex- 
hibited in the history of the Church? The Greeks and 
other Pagans, who were accustomed to make the most of 
every thing that belonged to them, enumerated very few who 
ever suffered death on account of their belief. Socrates 
and a few others stand out conspicuous on the pages of their 
history. ‘That they expected to ennoble their names in the 
view of posterity, can hardly be denied. A vain ambition 
must be attributed to them, by every impartial observer of 
their characters. But the great mass of Christian martyrs 
were from the common people. With them there could 
have been no place for the fond ambition of shining out on 
the rolls of fame. 'They had lived unknown and they must 
die unknown, and, in thousands of instances, unlamented. 
By a little dissimulation, they had it always in their power 
to avert the threatened danger. Their friends followed them 
with deprecations to the very jaws of martyrdom, calling on 
them to yield some slight tokens of homage to the gods of 
the country, either by throwing on their altars a little frank- 
incense, or by some other equivalent act. It has indeed been 
alledged that the firmness with which they met death, is to 
be ascribed to their peculiar belief, that death, in such a 
cause, would, of itself, insure heaven to their possession. 
But what evidence is there that this was their belief? From 
what source could they have derived such a belief? Did 
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Paul! teach it? Did Peter teach it? Was it the doctrine of 
any of the Apostles? They must have been united in the 
persuasion, that though they should give their bodies to be 
burnt, and had not the gracious unction of the Spirit, it 
would profit them nothing. 

When Christianity first appeared in the world, it did not 
find the minds of men free from other religions. The rites 
of Paganism and of Judaism had pre-occupied the whole field 
over which it was proposed to spread the Gospel. Here was 
then a most formidable barrier. A better prospect of success 
would have opened to the view of man, had there been no 
prepossessions. Had the way been clear, had the human 
mind been warped by no prior doctrines, the work of evan- 
gelizing the world would have appeared more hopeful. But 
in despite of this obstacle and all others, Christianity stands 
erect in the world. It has survived the dark ages, has tri- 
umphed over the faggot and the sword of persecution,—has 
passed victoriously through the mass of corruptions which, 
at different times, have been heaped upon it, and is still to be 
found in the uncorrupted records of inspiration. 

The work of Mr. Milman, is calculated to place in a very 
strong light, the argument in favor of the divine original of 
Christianity, derived from its existence and prevalence in the 
world. He does not profess to construct an argument, nor 
to pursue into their legitimate consequences, the abundance 
and variety of data which he collates and forcibly exhibits, 
but he so states and points them as to impose upon his reader 
the not unpleasant task of pursuing them to their proper 
conclusions. ‘The first chapter contains a number of learned 
sketches of the state and forms of the various Pagan reli- 
gions, which had preceded Christianity, or were in general 
repute at the time of its manifestation. This portion of the 
work, standing as a sort of introduction to the whole, ex- 
hibits much research and discrimination. We allow our- 
selves the gratification of laying before our readers a few 
striking passages from this chapter. On the circumstances 
of the world, both political and moral, favorable to the re- 
ception and extension of Christianity, our author has the 
following bold and admirable remarks: 

“Not only were the circumstances of the times favorable to the ex- 
tensive propagation of Christianity, from the facility of intercourse 
between the most remote nations, the cessation of hostile movements, 
and the uniform system of internal police, but the state of mankind 
seemed imperiously to demand the introduction of a new religion, to 
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satisfy those universal propensities of human nature, which connect 
man with a higher order of things. Man, as history and experience 
teach, is essentially a religious being; there are certain faculties, and 
modes of thinking and feeling apparently inseparable from his mental 
organization, which lead him irresistibly to seek some communication 
with another and a higher world. But, at the present juncture the an- 
cient religions were etlete ; they belonged to a totally diflerent state of 
civilization, though they retained the strong hold of habit and inter- 
est on the different classes of society ; yet the general mind was ad- 
vanced beyond them, they could not supply the religious necessities 
of the age. Thus, the world, peaceably united under one temporal 
monarchy, might be compared toa vast body without a soul. The 
throne of the human mind was vacant. Among the rival competitors 
for its dominion, none advanced more than local claims, or limited to 
acertain class. Nothing less was required than a religion co-exten- 
sive with the Empire of Rome, and calculated for the advanced state 
of intellectual culture. And in Christianity this new element of so 

ciety was found, which, in fact, incorporating itself with manners, 
usages and laws, has been the bond which has held together, not- 
withstanding the internal feuds and divisions, the great European 
commonwealth, maintained a kind of federal relation between its 
parties, and stamped its peculiar character on the whole of modern 
history.” p. 23. 

It is universally admitted that the existence of the Roman 
Empire, with such astonishing amplitude as that which it 
had achieved, together with the arts, customs and civilization 
which were diffused with its conquests, were circumstances 
auspicious to the success of early propagation. To human 
sagacity no prior state of the world could have seemed so op- 
portune. But, is it a fact, that at that period, the superstitions 
of antiquity had begun to totter through age—that the genius 
of false religion had begun to relax its iron grasp on the hu- 
man mind,and that the dawn of the world’s emancipation from 
demoralizing formularies, had actually commenced? This, 
we think, needs proof. ‘There is another aspect exhibited 
by the foregoing quotation the correctness of which may be 
fairly called in question. ‘The idea is intimated that the 
world had advanced so much in science and civilization as 
to render effete the ancient religions, and that some more 
perfect and sublime worship had become the spontaneous 
demand of the human mind,—in other words, that some- 
thing resembling Christianity had become so obvious a want 
of mankind, as to make it a most welcome dispensation. It 
would not appear, however, that the unsophisticated religion 
of Christ, must, of necessity, keep pace with science and 
civilization. Modern France contains a series of memorable 
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pages in her history, which will silence forever such a pre- 
sumption. 

We extract the subjoined paragraph from the same chap- 
ter, and emphatically call attention to it, as furnishing a satis- 
factory method of proof, that all the varying tribes of the 
human race have sprung from one origin: 


“In no respect is the common nature of human kind so strongly in- 
dicated as in the universality of some kind of religion. In no respect 
is man so various, yet so much the same. All the religions of anti- 
quity, multiform and countless as they appear, may be easily reduced 
to certain classes. And independent of the traditions which they may 
possess in common, throughout the whole reigns something like a 
family resemblance. Whether all may be rightly considered as de- 
pravat ons of the same primitive form of worship,—whether the hu- 
man mind is necessarily confined to a certain circle of religious no- 
tions,—whether ‘he striking phenomena of the visible world presented 
to the imagination of various people in a similar state of civilization, 
will excite the same train of devotional thoughts and emotions, the 
philosophical spirit and extensive range of inquiry which, in modern 
times, have been carried intg the study of mythology, approximate 
in the most remarkable manner, the religions of the most remote 
countries, The same primary principles every where appear modi- 
fied by the social state, the local circumstances, the civil customs, the 
imaginative or practical character of the people. Each state of so- 
cial culture, has its characteristic theology, self-adapted to the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of the people, and colored in some degree 
by the habits of life.” p. 24. 


It is impossible to judge of the success with which an 
author performs his work, without giving very earnest heed 
to his aim and purpose. His design should always be re- 
ferred to in all our critical determinations; and our judg- 
ment of his capacity and fidelity, should in every case be 
governed by a strict and enlightened regard to his avowed 
end in writing. Few authors more need the benefit of this 
rule of judgment. Before we censure or praise him, we 
should ask, in every particular case, what he was aiming to 
accomplish. He thus sets forth the design of his work: 


“Our history will endeavor to trace all the modifications of Christi- 
anity by which it accommodated itself to the spirit of successive ages; 
and by this apparently almost skilful, but in fact necessary conde- 
scension to the predominant state of moral culture, of which itself 
formed a constituent element, maintained its uninterrupted dominion. 
It is the author’s object, the difficulty of which he himself fully ap- 
preciates, to portray the genius of the Christianity of each successive 
age, in connexion with that of the age itself,—entirely to discard all 
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polemic views, to mark the origin and progress of all the subordinate 
diversities of belief,—their origin in the circumstances of place and 
time in which they appeared,—their progress, from their adaptation 
to the prevailing state of opinions or sentiment, rather than directly to 
confute error, or establish truth. In short to exhibit the reciprocal 
influence of civilization on Christianity, and of Christianity on civili- 
zation.” 


The second chapter begins the life of Christ, which the 
author considers indispensable to the complete history of 
Christianity. We cannot but approve the plan pursued in 
this part of the work. It is not to follow out the minute 
details of the sacred historians, and thus to mar the venera- 
ble simplicity of their narrative by a relation of the same 
events in different language. But, 


“To presume, to a certain degree, on the reader’s acquaintance 
with the subject on which he enters; and then the author wil! not 
think it necessary to relate at length all the discourses, or even all 
the acts of Christ, but rather to interweave the historic illustration 
with the main events disposed, as far as possible, in the order of time 
and to trace the effect which each separate incident, and the whole 
course of the life of Jesus may be supposed to have produced upon 
the popular mind.” 


The historian who attempts to construct a connected plan 
of the life of Christ, must assume, in some degree, the pro- 
vince of an interpreter of his miracles, doctrines and actions. 
His arrangements of facts, his statement of incidents, his 
solution of intricate passages, will all borrow a tinge from 
the peculiar complexion of his theological modes of think- 
ing. From this circumstance, he will be led to view the 
matter of his narrative through a medium having more or 
less of a refractive power;—he will transfuse over the field 
of his reader’s vision, the lights and shades of his own intel- 
lectual habits, and will necessarily interweave with the 
contexture of his discourse, the tenets of his own creed, or 
that of the section of the Christian Church to which he ad- 
heres. On this account it may be taken for granted, that a 
life of Christ, in exact conformity with the evangelical de- 
tails has never been made, and never will be. For, admit- 
ting that the historian possesses all the moral and literary 
pre-requisites to his undertaking, he must have a sort of in- 
fallible sagacity of judgment, to perceive all the relations 
of facts and events which have to pass under his observation. 
If it be true, as it certainly is, that in any history, there 
is searcely any fact which stands isolated and solitary, and 
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does not look beyond itself, it is more obviously so in the 
life of Christ. Divested, as that account is in the Gospels, 
of all the complications of multifarious incident, and simple 
as it is in all its delineations, in the perception of the rela. 
tions of facts and circumstances, there is scope for the ex- 
ercise of a skill and penetration even more than human. 
Nor must we suppose that these relations are so abstruse as 
to escape the notice of all enquiries, except such as are ca- 
pable of the profoundest investigation. Many of them lie 
within the grasp of the most ordinary capacities, and are 
manifestly within the apprehension of minds but little invig- 
orated with mental culture. Others again are too vast and 
comprehensive for the limited faculties of man, and capable 
of atiording employment to angelic intelligence. 

In the just appreciation and exhibition of many of these 
relations, Mr. Milman’s Life of Christ stands unrivalled. 
His sketches and pictures have about them a vividness, a 
force of reality, and a glow of plausibility which cannot 
fail to interest, in a high degree, the enlightened and reflect- 
ing reader. Take the following instances : 


“It is undoubtedly a remarkable fact in the history of Christianity, 
that from the very first appearance of Jesus on the shores of the 
Jordan, unquestionably before he had displayed his powers, or openly 
asserted his title to the higher place, John should invariably retain 
his humbler relative position. Such was his uniform language from 
the commencement of his career—such it continued to the end. Yet, 
at this period, the power and influence of John ever the public mind, 
were at their height; Jesus, humanly speaking, was but an unknown 
and undistinguished youth, whose qualifications to maintain the high- 
er character, were as yet untried. John, however, cedes at once the 
first place. In the strongest language he declares himself immea- 
surably inferior to him who stood among the crowd, unmarked and 
unregarded. Whatever his own claims, whatever the effect of his 
initiatory rite, Jesus was at once to assume a higher function, to ad- 
minister a more powerful and influential baptism. This has always 
appeared to me one of the most striking incidental arguments for the 
truth of the evangelic narrative, and consequently of the Christian 
faith. The recognition appears to have been instant and immediate. 
Hitherto the Baptist had insisted on the purification of all who had 
assembled around him; and with the commanding dignity of a hea- 
ven commissioned teacher, had rebuked, without distinction, the sins 
of all classes and all sects. In Jesus alone. by his refusal to baptize 
him, he acknowledges the immaculate purity, w hile his deference as- 
sumes the tone of homage, almost of adoration.’ p. 74. 

“The temptation of Jesus is the next event in the hist: ory of his life. 
However interpreted, the moral purport of the scene remains the 
same ; the intimation that the strongest and most lively impressions 
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were made upon his mind, to withdraw him from the purely religious 
end of his being upon earth; to transform him from the author of a 
moral revolution to be slowly wrought by the introduction of new 
principles of virtue, and new rules of individual and social happiness, 
to the vulgar station of one of the great monarchs or conquerors of 
mankind ; to degrade him from a being who was to offer to man the 
gift of eternal life, and to elevate his nature to a previous fitness for 
that exalted destiny, to one whose influence over his own generation 
might have been more instantaneously manifest, but which could 
have been as little permanently beneficial as that of any other of 
those remarkable names which, especially in the east, have blazed 
for a time and expired.” p. 75. 


The expulsion from the temple, of those engaged in traffic, 
is thus forcibly exhibited : 

“We may conceive, how the deep and awful silence which ought to 
have prevailed within the inner courts, dedicated to the adoration of 
the people,—how the quiet prayer of the solitary worshipper, and the 
breathless silence of the multitude, while the priests were performing 
the more important ceremonies, either oflering the national sacrifice 
or entering the holy place, must have been interrupted by the close 
neighborhood of this disorderly market. How dissonant must have 
been the noises of the bleating sheep, the lowing cattle, the clamors 
and disputes, and all the tumult and confusion thus crowded into a 
space of no great extent. No doubt, the feelings of the more devout, 
must long before have been shocked, by the desecration of the holy 
precincts. And when Jesus commanded the expulsion of these tra- 
ders out of the Court of the Temple, from the almost unresisting sub- 
mission with which they abandoned their lucrative posts at the com- 
mand of one invested with no public authority, and who could have 
appeared to them no more than a simple Gallilean peasant, it is clear 
that this assertion of the sanctity of the Temple, must have been a 
popular act, with the majority of the worshippers. 

“Though Jesus is said personally to have exerted himself, assisting 
with a light scourge, probably in driving out the cattle, it is not like- 
ly that if he had stood alone, either the calm and commanding dig- 
nity of his manner, or even his appeal to the authority of the Sacred 
Writings, which forbade the profanation of the Temple, as a place of 
merchandize, would have overpowered the sullen obstinacy of men 
engaged in a gainful traffic, sanctioned by ancient usage.” p. 79. 


While in the structure of his sentences, Mr. Milman fre- 
quently involves his meaning in some obscurity, his lan- 
guage is expressive and apposite, and in single expressions 
his selection scarcely admits any improvement. A historian, 
bf all other writers, should avoid long, intricate sentences, 
and the crowding together of circumstances which have no 
very striking affinity. Our author, in this respect, is fre- 
quently faulty, as may be seen in one or two of the extracts 
above quoted. And this circumstance, while it may not de- 
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tract essentially from the merit of history, adds no little to 
the effort of attention in the reader. We close our remarks 
upon the second chapter by quoting the representation of the 
case of Nicodemus: 


“Already, one member, if not more of the Sanhedrim, began to look 
upon him with interest, perhaps with a secret inclination to espouse 
his doctrines. That one, named Nicodemus, determined to satisfy 
himself, by a personal interview, as to the character and pretensions 
of the new teacher. Nicodemus had hitherto been connected with 
the Pharisaic party, and he dreaded the jealousy of that powerful 
sect, who, though not yet in declared hostility against Jesus, watched 
no doubt his motions with secret aversion, for they could not but per- 
ceive that he made no advances towards them, and treated with open 
disregard their minute and austere observance of the literal and tra- 
ditionary law, their principles of separation from the unclean part of 
the community, and their distinctive dress and deportment. The 
popular and acceptable demeanor of Jesus, showed at once that he 
had nothing in common with the spirit of this predominant faction. 
Nicodemus, therefore, chooses the dead of the night to obtain his se- 
cret interview with Jesus. He salutes him with a title, that of rabbi, 
assumed by none but those who were qualified and authorized to 
teach in public; and he recognizes at once his divine mission as 
avouched by his wonderful works. But with astonishment, almost 
overpowering, the Jewish ruler, hears the explanation of the princi- 
ples of the new religion. He was to pass through the ceremony 
emblematic of moral purification. To him, as to the most unclean 
of strangers, baptism was to be the mark of his initiation into the 
new faith, and a secret internal transmutation, was to take place by 
Divine agency in his heart. which was to communicate a new prin- 
ciple of moral life. Without this, he could not attain to that which 
he had hitherto supposed either the certain privilege of his Israel- 
itish descent, or at least of his conscientious adherence to the law. 
Eternal life, Jesus declared, was to depend solely on the reception 
of the Son of God. who, he not obscurely intimated, had descended 
from heaven, was present in his person, and was not universally 
received only from the want of moral fitness to appreciate his char- 
acter. This light was too pure to be admitted into the thick dark- 
ness which was brooding over the public mind, and rendered it 
impenetrable by the soft and genial quiet rays of the new doctrine. 
Jesus, in short, almost without disguise or reservation, announced 
himself to the wondering ruler, as the Messiah, while, at the same 
time, he enigmatically foretold his rejection by the people. The age 
was not ripe for the exhibition of the divine goodness in his person. 
It still yearned for a revelation of the terrible, destructive, revengeful 
power of the Almighty—a national deity, which should embody, as 
it were, the prevailing sentiments of the nation. Nor came he t 
fulfil that impious expectation of Jewish pride the condemnation of 
the world, of all Gentile races, to the worst calamities, while on Israel 
alone his blessings were to be showered with exclusive bounty. He 
came as a common benefactor, as a universal Saviour to the whole 
human race.” p. 81. 
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The historian of Christianity who professes to find in pre- 
existing systems of philosophy, or in the dogmas of earlier 
religionists, the “aa am types of the great leading truths 
of the Gospel Revelation, inflicts no small injury upon the 
cause which he professes to promote. It is true that most 
of the contents of the New ‘Testament were made known 
in the Old, by indistinct adumbrations, and that the Law and 
the Prophets contained types, more or less perfect, of the 
grand and sublime plan which in after times was developed 
in the Evangelical dispensation. In elucidating, therefore, 
the reigion “of the New Covenant, resort may be lawfully 
had to the precursive economy. ‘This is no more than a 
comparison “of spiritual things with spiritual.” But when 
the attempt is made to resolve the peculiar doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity into the import of Jewish customs 
and maxims, previously existing, and still not having the 
sanction of the Canonical Scriptures, an unavoidable dis- 
service is done to the claims of those doctrines and precepts. 
According to this process, the comprehensive, and, till that 
time, novel doctrine of regeneration, is resolved into the empty 
rite of an external ablution imposed upon proselytes to the 
Jewish religion. 'The sentiments uttered by our Saviour on 
many of the most important occasions, and the authoritative 
tules of conduct which he taught as never man taught, are 
often despoiled of their original force and beauty by being 
referred to some well known formularies of the age in which 
he lived. In the religion of Christ the simplicity is not 
more striking than the originality. It is capable of affording 
light to every system of philosophy, but it borrows from 
none. Mr. Milman’s remarks in this particular connexion 
are worthy of attention: 


“Compare the men who have at different periods wrought great 
and beneficial revolutions in the civil or moral state of their kind, or 
those mythic personages, either deified men, or humanized deities, 
which appear as benefactors, or at some marked epoch in the history 
of different nations, embodying the highest notions of human nature 
or divine perfection, to which the age or the people had attained. 
Compare all these in the most dispassionate spirit, with the imperso- 
nation of the divine goodness of Jesus Christ. It seemed a concep- 
tion, notwithstanding the progress in moral truth which had been 
made among the more intellectual of the Jews,and the nobler reasoners 
among the Greeks, so completely beyond the age, so opposite to the 

revalent expectation of the times, as to add no little strength to the 

lief of the Christian in the divine origin of his faith.” | p. 81. 
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“Of the doctrine put forth in the following passage, we 
cannot speak in the same terms of approbation : 

“The kingdom of heaven was opened only to those who possessed 
and cultivated the virtues of their lowly station, meekness, humility, 
resignation, peacefulness, patience ; and it was only because these 
virtues were most prevalent, in the humbler classes, that the new 
faith was addressed to them. The more fierce and violent of the 
populace, rushed into the ranks of the zealot, and enrolled themselves 
among the partizans of Judas the Gallilean. The meek and peace- 
ful doctrines of Jesus, found their way only into meek and peaceful 
hearts.” p. 91. 


But is it not signally true, that the religion of Christ from 
the first moment of its promulgation, entered into conflict 
with all those perverse and evil affections which had been 
engendered in the human heart by original sin? Was the 
purpose of the Saviour’s advent to the world, by the assump- 
tion of humanity, the salvation of the meek, the peaceful, 
the quiet and the good? Was it necessary that earth’s am- 
bitions should be eradicated from the mind of man, before 
the principles of the new religion could find a place there ? 
We confess that our apprehension of Christianity has always 
been the opposite of this. We have always supposed that 
it accepts and recognizes man as he is, and that it makes him 
better by the operative power of new and holy principles. 
Christ came not to men because they were humble, but be- 
cause they were proud, and needed the light of his grace to 
make them humble. He came not to them out of regard to 
their sanctities, but in compassion for their sins and miseries. 
He came not to them because they were already on the road 
to the privileges of eternal life, but to place them on the road, 
and to conduct them thither. Had mankind been of that 
lowly, inoffensive, teachable character, which is here repre- 
sented as the character of the early converts, they could 
have had very little sin to be pardoned, or guilt to be ex- 
piated. 

The view upon which we are animadverting is contrary 
to facts. Could Mr. Milman have lost sight of the display 
of vindictive indignation in the instance of two of the Apos- 
tles, who asked their master to command fire to descend from 
heaven to destroy the inhabitants of a town which had de- 
nied them the rights of hospitality? Did he overlook the 
frequent disputes among the Disciples about precedence and 
superiority ?_ None will allege surely, that the intellectual 
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and moral habits of Saul of Tarsus, had prepared him for 
the reception of Christianity. In pride and self-sufficiency 
he was surpassed by few; and in the prepossessions of his 
mind he was the opposite of meekness and gentleness. The 
truth is, Christianity proclaimed in limine an open antago- 
nism against the world, as being enslaved by debasing pro- 
pensities. Happiness was not the thing which the world 
had supposed it to be. On this point its views needed to be 
reversed. ‘The righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
though marked with a strictness bordering on severity, fell 
far short of the evangelical standard. Neither do we find 
that Christianity was willing to incorporate itself into schemes 
and plans of the naturally amiable and benevolent. When 
shall we expect to meet a more amiable specimen of human 
nature, than in the case of the young man, who having an 
ample provision of this world’s substance, was solicitous to 
obtain a guarantee of inheritance for the life to come? One 
might have concluded reasonably enough that his gentle and 
pure nature, would have found, in the plan of the new reli- 
gion, nothing contradictory. Yet he lacked one thing—and 
that one defect was sufficient to place his whole nature in 
direct hostility to the spirit and genius of the religion whose 
remunerations he sought. 

Of the eight chapters in which the life of Christ is com- 
prised, a correct judgment may be formed from the specimens 
which we have quoted. Mr. Milman’s style and manner is 
throughout this part of his work quite uniform. His de- 
scriptions frequently brighten into a poetic brillianey, which 
rather dazzles than enlightens the mind of the reader, and 
again they assume a tiresome iteration of sonorous epithets, 
and artificial construction, which surely is not the happiest 
style for history. His views also, on many of the miracu- 
lous manifestations of the Saviour, are decidedly of the la- 
titudinarian order. He adopts, for instance, the opinion, 
by no means uncommon, but, in our judgment, very ques- 
tionable, that the demoniacs were a class of persgns laboring 
under mental insanity, and that the miraculous power of 
Jesus was accordingly exerted in relieving the minds thus 
diseased of their hallucinations. Though this view be sanc- 
tioned by the respectable names of Lardner, Mede, Paley 
and others, yet we must confess that to us the construction 
seems not only unnecessary, but prejudicial. 

But why, we would ask, must resort be had to this inge- 

36 VOL Iv.—No. 7. 
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nious expedient? Is it to get rid of the doctrine of the 
personality of evil spirits? Is it for the purpose of divest- 
ing a portion of the Gospels of a feature wich is not recon- 
cilable with present experience and observation? Is it for 
the purpose of rendering the evangelical narrative less re. 
pugnant to the taste and temper of an assumed philosophy ? 
If the personality of one great master spirit of evil, be every 
where asserted in the Bible, as it really is, why should the 
existence of subordinate spirits, which are held forth under 
the name of demons, be incredible. Skepticism may raise a 
great many doubts and insinuate a great many improbabili- 
ties, but once we fairly surrender ourselves to a belief in 
miracles, why may we not as well believe in the miraclous 
production of occasions upon which miracles were to be 
wrought, as in the miraculous character of the event atten- 
dant upon the occasion ? [s it too much to believe that these 
demoniacs were placed by Divine Providence in the way of 
Jesus, that he might have a more striking opportunity to 
display his power and benevolence ? 

It may be said with truth, respecting many of the inter- 
preters of Scripture, that “they do err not Knowing the power 
of God. The Bible does not ask to have its miracles re- 
solved into physical phenomena, nor to be reduced to the 
standard of human judgment, of which the aberrations are 
more numerous than the veritable decisions. If it be asked, 
why we do not, in the present day, meet those who are pos- 
sessed by devils, why we never hear of such in any coun- 
try, nor ever read of them? It is replied, the world no lon- 
ger witnesses the personal presence of Jesus incarnate. His 
presence was necessary to detect the indwelling demon, and 
his power and authority to effect its expulsion. Were the 
same work which he accomplished, now to be accomplished, 
the searching test of his presence and power, would no doubt 
develope similar instances of human vassalage to the invisi- 
ble domination of evil spirits. 

We must now desist from the farther consideration of this 
part of the work of Mr. Milman, by a single extract, which 
is a favorable example of his power of description. It is 
taken from the view of the Saviour’s descent from the Mount 
of Olives: 

“It is impossible to conceive a spectacle of greater natural or moral 


sublimity, than the Saviour seated on the slope of the Mount of 
Olives, and thus looking down, almost for the last time, on the whole 
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Temple and City of Jerusalem, crowded, as it then was, with near 
three millions of worshippers. It was evening, and the whole irreg- 
ular outline of the city rising from the deep glens that encircled it on 
all sides, might be distinctly traced. The sun, the significant emblem 
of the great fountain of moral light, to which Jesus and his faith had 
been perpetually compared, may be imagined sinking behind the 
western hills, while its last rays might linger on the broad and massy 
fortifications on Mount Zion,—on the stately palace of Herod,—on 
the square tower,—tle Aniouia at the corner of the Temple, and on 
the roof of the Temple, fretted all over with golden spires which 
glittered like fire; while below the collonades and lofty gates would 
cast their broad shadows over the courts, and afford that striking 
contrast between vast masses of gloom and gleams of the richest 
light, which only an evening scene, like the present, can display.” 


The Second Part of Mr. Milman’s work commences with 
a chapter on the Resurrection, and first promulgation of 
Christianity. We have only one exception to take, to the 
views and reasonings of this chapter. The very first line 
contains, in our estimation, a faulty assertion, namely, that 
“The resurrection of Jesus is the basis of Christianity.” We 
regard the resurrection, together with the grand moral truths 
which it involves, as an essential part of Christianity, as an 
indispensable requisite to its completion, as one of its most 
illustrious peculiarities. But there are other truths equally 
essential, and even more fundamental—truths which, if ab- 
stracted from the scheme of Christianity, would leave it 
without any consistent import. ‘The Saviour’s resurrection 
was consequent on his triumphant vindication of the cause 
which he had undertaken to maintain and defend. “He was 
delivered for our offences, and raised again for our justifica- 
tion,” If, then, any one truth, more than another, can be 
considered the basis of Christianity, it must be that relating 
to the redemption, implied in his active and passive obedi- 
ence. ‘T'rue, it may be said, that without the resurrection 
redemption would have been a failure, but it is still more 
true, that without redemption the resurrection would have 
been a curse, an unmitigated calamity. 

Christianity, if it be any thing, is the revelation of an ef- 
fectual atonement for sin,—the disclosure of a full and satis- 
factory expiation for human guilt,—the display of a process 
of merey which infinitely transcends our most exalted con- 
ceptions. What would signify to mortals the perpetuation 
of their being beyond and after death, if that posthumous 
being were unblessed by the assurance of forgiveness and 
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the felicity of reconciliation with that Supreme Power against 
which they had stood in criminal revolt ? 

We must admit, however, that the subject of the resurrec. 
tion is stated with great clearness and force by Mr. Milman. 
No reader, of any ordinary reflection or judgment, can even 
glance at his method of presenting the stupendous transac- 
tion, without a lively perception of the advantage which it 
derives from his masterly collocation of topics. Without 
any attempt at argument he imparts an eloquence almost ir- 
resistible, to facts and circumstances, by mere arrangement 
and description. We have only space for one quotation : 


“It was not till the early dawn of the following morning that some 
of the women set out, to pay the last melancholy honors to the sepul- 
chre. They had bought some of those precious drugs which were 
used for the preservation of the remains of the more opulent, on the 
evening of the crucifixion. And though the body had bene anointed 
and wrapped in spices, in the customary manner, previously to the 
burial, this farther mark of respect was strictly according to usage. 
But this circumstance, thus casually mentioned, clearly shows that 
the women at least had no hope of any change which could take place 
as to the body of Jesus. The party of women consisted of Mary of 
Magdala, a town near the lake of Tiberias—Mary, the wile of Al- 
pheus, mother of James and Joses—Joanna, wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, and Solome, the mother of Zebedee’s children. They were 
all Gallileans, and from the same neighborhood,—all faithful atten- 
dants on Jesus, and related to some of the leading disciples. They 
set out very early, and as perhaps they had to meet from different 
quarters—some not unlikely from Bethany—the sun was rising be- 
fore they reached the garden. Before their arrival the earthquake or 
atmospheric commotion had taken place, the tomb had burst open, 
and the terrified guard had fled to the city. Of the sealing of the 
stone, and the placing of the guard, they appear to have been igno- 
rant, as in the most natural manner, they seem suddenly to remember 
the difficulty of removing the ponderous stone which closed the sepul- 
chre, and which would require the strength of several men to raise it 
from its place. Sepulchres, in the East, those at least belonging to 
men of rank aud opulence, were formed of an outward small court or 
enclosure, the entrance to which was covered by a huge stone, and 
within were cells or chambers, often hewn in the solid rock, for the 
deposite of the dead. As the women drew near, they saw that the 
stone had been removed: and the first glance into the open sepulchre 
discovered that the body was no longer there. At this sight Mary 
Magdalene appears to have hurried back into the city, to give infor- 
mation to Peter and John. These disciples, it may be remembered, 
were the only two who followed Jesus to his trial; and it is likely 
they were together in some part of the city, while the rest were scat- 
tered in different quarters, or, perhaps, had retired to Bethany. Dur- 
ing the absence of Mary, the other women made a closer inspection, 
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they entered the inner chamber—they saw the grave clothes lying 
in an orderly manner—the bandage or covering of the head rolled 
up and place ed on one side. This circumstance would appear incom- 
atible with the haste of a surreptitious, or the carelessness of a vio- 
fent removal.” p. 147. 


In chapters second and third, of the second part of his 
History, Mr. Milman makes out a rapid but luminous sketch 
of Christianity and Judaism, and of Christianity and Pa- 
ganism. We have taken pains in sundry instances to verify 
his historical statements, as well as to examine his authori- 
ties. We have found them, without exception, well consid- 
ered and accurate. 

The two great religious systems with which Christianity 
had to contend in the incipiency of its promulgation, were 
Judaism and Polytheism. Its war with the latter was a di- 
rect conflict, an open and undisguised antagonism,—an un- 
compromising and stern hostility. With the former it had, 
in the first instance, maintained relations somewhat amica- 
ble. ‘The advocates of the elder dispensation advanced for 
it claims of superiority, and while they allowed Christ a 
place in their faith, they could not readily assent to the sub- 
ordination of Moses and the Prophets. In their view, Chris- 
tianity was not to supercede Judaism, but rather to enforce 
and ratify its pretensions, and they embraced Christianity 
with the understanding that they were still to remain Jews. 

There is no difficulty in conceiving, that as Christianity 
appeared to be engrafted upon Judaism, the opinion of its 
first converts should be, that it could not grow except in 
connexion with its parent stem. Hence, the effort of disen- 
thralment from the bondage of an obsolete ritual was long 
and painful. The rejection of the law of works, of circum- 
cision, and the pride of national distinction, was looked upon 
as a monstrous, if not impious innovation, upon a system 
which had been consecrated by divine appointment and ap- 
probation. 'T'o assign to Judaism its proper place, and to 
set forth Christianity in its legitimate pre-eminence, required 
a master workman. Such an one, the providence of the 
Great Founder of a spiritual kingdom raised up from among 
the ranks of most deadly foes, in the person of the Apostle 
Paul. It formed much of the labor of his life to lay the 
judaizing spirit which had every where insinuated itself into 
the very bosom of the new religion. His Epistles to the 
Romans and Galations, completed the triumph of evan- 
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gelical principles over the barren system of the legal econo. 
my. The prepossessions of some of the Apostles themselves, 
were such as had well nigh rent asunder the infant commu- 
ty of Christians, many of whom hugged their ancient creed 
with an uncompromising tenacity. 

Had not Christianity been able to rid itself of the dead 
weight of the Judaical economy, its grand purpose of be- 
coming a blessing to all mankind, would have been defeated. 
The death and resurrection of Christ would have had no ade- 
quate object, while the tranquil glory of a salvation commen- 
surate with the exigencies of humanity, would have been lost 
in a sectarian obscurity. It was not without a very suffici- 
ent reason, therefore, that the Apostle Paul urged, with so 
much vehemence of contention, the independence and su- 
periority of the Gospel scheme of pardon and justification ; 
and that he repudiated circumcision, not because baptism 
had taken its place, for this he never alleges, but because the 
true circumcision was that of the heart in the spirit and not 
in the letter. 

The conflict then, of Christianity with Judaism, was a 
sort of civil strife.—an internal commotion of elements, 
which had co-existed until “The fulness of the time,” when 
the pure and incorruptible parts were to be separated from 
the gross and sensible—or, in the strong language of Scrip- 
ture, when the son of the bond woman was to be cast out 
and the son of the free to be re-instated in all his preroga- 
tives. But the contest with Paganism was of a different 
character. ‘The opposing parties were strangers to each 
other. ‘They met for the first time, without any knowledge 
of each other’s mode of warfare. How formidable appeared 
the veteran Goliath of Paganism to the unassuming stripling 
of Christianity ! 

“Conceive the Apostles of Jesus Christ, the tent-maker or the fish- 
erman entering as strangers into one of the splendid cities of Asia 
Minor or Greece. Conceive, them, I mean as unendowed with mi- 
raculous powers, having adopted their itinerant system of teaching 
from human motives, and human purposes alone. As they pass 
aloug to the remote and obscure quarter where they expect to meet 
with precarious hospitality among their countrymen, they survey the 
strength of the established religion, which it is their avowed purpose 
to overthrow. Every where they behold temples on which the ut- 
most extravagance of expenditure has been lavishea by succeeding 
generations ; idols of the most exquisite workmanship, to which, even 
if the religious feeling of adoration is enfeebled, the people are strong- 
ly attached by national or local vanity. They meet processions, in 
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which the idle find perpetual occupation, the young excitement, the 
voluptuous, a continual stimulant to their passions. They behold a 
priesthood, numerous, sometimes wealthy ; nor are these alone wed- 
ded by interest to the established faith. Many of the trades, like 
those of the makers of silver shrines at Ephesus, are pledged to the 
support of that to which they owe their maintenance They passa 
magnificent theatre, on the splendor and success of which, the popu- 
larity of the existing authorities mainly depends, and in which the 
serious exhibitions are essentially religious, the lighter as intimately 
comected with the indulgence of the baser passions. They behold 
another public building, where even worse feelings, the cruel and the 
sanguinary, are pampered by the animating contests of wild beasts 
and of gladiators, in which they themselves may shortly play a dread- 
ful part. 


*‘Butchered to make a Roman holyday,’ 


Show and spectacle are the characteristic enjoyments of a whole 
people, and every show and spectacle is either sacred to the reli- 
gious feelings, or incentive to the lusts of the flesh; those feelings 
which must be entirely eradicated, those lusts which must be brought 
into a total subjection to the law of Christ. They encounter like- 
wise, itinerant jugglers, diviners, magicians, who impose upon the 
credulous to excite the contempt of the enlightened; in the first 
case, dangerous rivals to those who should attempt to propagate a 
new faith by imposture and deception; in the latter, naturally tend- 
ing to prejudice the mind, against all miraculous pretensions what- 
ever; here like Elymas endeavoring to outdo the signs and won- 
ders of the Apostles, thereby throwing suspicion on all asserted 
supernatural agency, by the frequency and clumsiness of their de- 
lusions. They meet philosophers, frequently itinerant like them- 
selves, or teachers of new religions, priests of Isis and Serapis, who 
have brought into equal discredit what otherwise might have ap- 
peared a proof of philanthropy, the performing laborious journies at 
the sacrifice of personal ease and comfort, for the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of mankind, or at least have so accustomed the 
public mind to similar pretensions, as to take away every attraction 
irom their boldness and novelty. There are also the teachers of the 
different mysteries, who would engross all the anxiety of the inquisi- 
tive, perhaps excite, if they did not satisfy the hopes of the more 
pure and lofty minded. Such must have been the obstacles which 
must have forced themselves on the calmer moments of the most ar- 
dent. Such the overpowering difficulties by which it would be jm- 
possible to overlook the importance, or elude the force, which required 
no sober calculation to estimate, no laborious inquiry to discover; 
which met and confronted them wherever they went, and which, 
either in desperate presumption or in deliberate reliance on their own 
preternatural powers, they must have contemned and defied.” Mil- 
man’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 269-273. 


In respect to the constitution and organization of the 
Christian Churches of the first century, Mr. Milman holds a 
reserved and prudent tone. While he discovers, or thinks he 
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discovers, the prevalence of Episcopal authority, he admits 
the obscurity in which the subject is involved, and pre- 
tends not to decide positively as to the origin and extent of 
Episcopal superiority, nor as to the manner in which the 
Bishop assumed a power distinct from that of the inferior 
Presbyters. While he properly admits that Elder and Pres- 
byter express one and the same office in the Church, he 
omits to notice that celebrated passage, Acts xx, 28, from 
which it is most obvious that Elder and Bishop are of the 
same import—“T'ake heed to yourselves and to all the flock 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you Overseers,” 
Exicxorous. This address, be it remembered, was made to the 
Elders called from Ephesus to Miletus. But, as Mr. Milman 
maintains his theory of apostolic succession with a modera- 
tion so amiable—approaching almost to diffidence—we are 
not inclined to subject his views to the ordeal of critical re- 
prehension. In a note, our author thus expresses his dissat- 
isfaction with the opinion held by many learned writers, that 
the assumption of Episcopal power must have been in the 
first instance a usurpation. 

“In expressing my dissatisfaction with a theory adopted by Mo- 
sheim, by Gibbon, by Neander, and by most of the learned foreign 
writers, I have scrutinized my own motives with the utmost suspicion, 
and can only declare that J believe myself actuated only by the calm 
and candid desire of truth.” 

We fully accord to our author the credit of impartial in- 
vestigation and love of truth which he thus claims. We 
will even go farther, and allow that he has caused the truth 
to shine out upon the pages of his narrative, as far as the 
honest apprehensions of a mind circumscribed by system 
would permit. But he labored under the restraints imposed 
by an ecclesiastical establishmeuat of which he could not lose 
sight, and the main features of which he felt bound to defend. 
And surely when he represents the early Christian Chureh- 
es as having been constituted upon the pattern of the syna- 
gogue worship and polity, he rather makes Christianity a 
retrograde, than a progressive, onward movement. Was it 
necessary for*the Apostles, who had renounced the Jewish 
ritual, and all the more prominent observances of that reli- 
gion, to adhere, nevertheless, to the aristocratic model of the 
more recently organized synagogue? The truth is, the first 
pastors of the churches were Elders, appointed, either by 
the Apostles, or elected by the congregations, whose autho- 
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rity was purely spiritual, and exercised in conjunction with 
the congregations. ‘The monarchical principle was an after 
thought, clerical grades and distinctions came in with the 
corruption of primitive simplicity, and was an abuse which 
Christianity was made to suffer, rather than a legitimate de- 
velopment of its genuine power. 

The chapter on CurisTiaNnity and ORIENTALIS™M dis- 
plays much Jearning and research: 


“The speculative theology of the higher, the sacerdotal order, 
which in some countries left the superstitions of the vulgar undis- 
turbed, or allowed their own more sublime conceptions to be lowered 
to their own limited material notions, aspired to the primal source of 
Being. The Emanation system of India, according to which the 
whole worlds flowed from the Godhead, and were finally to be re-ab- 
solved in it; the Pantheism, into which this degenerated, and which 
made the collective uoiverse itself the Deity; the Dualism of Persia, 
according to which the antagonist powers were created by or pro- 
ceeded from the one Supreme and Uncreated ; the Chaldean doctrine 
of divine energies or intelligences; the prototypes of the Cabalistic, 
Sephiroth; and the later Gnostic AZous, the same no doubt under 
diferent names with AZon and Protogenes, the Genos and Genea 
with their regularly coupled descendants in the Phenician cosmo- 
gony of Sanchoniathon, and, finally, the primitive and simpler wor- 
ship of Egypt; all these are either branches of one common stock or 
expressions of the same state of the human mind working with kin- 
dred activity on the same visible panorama of nature, and with the 
same object. The Asiatic mind impersonated, though it did not with 
the Greek humanize every thing.” p. 200. 


The statements and conclusions of the forecited passage 
are, in themselves highly probable and just. There can be, 
at this day, little doubt, that the religion and philosophy of 
the more western portions of the Old World, were of Ori- 
ental origin. The human race, with whatever of knowledge 
and civilization they possessed, had their first progress from 
East to West, and consequently we may reasonably expect to 
find in the various creeds of Orientalism, the type of the im- 
mensely diversified religions and philosophical tenets of the 
Western world. In some cases it is easy to trace the rela- 
tions, but in others it is impossible. With respect to Chris- 
tianity it is very easy to conceive, that when it began to re- 
ceive accessions to the number of its members, from the 
schools of philosophy, it would be more or less modified by 
the habits of intellectual and moral culture which had con- 
stituted a discipline for the mind of each. In the same way, 
it may be said, the Christianity of no two persons will be 
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precisely the same. They may profess one Lord, one Faith 
and one Baptism, but their constitutional differences of men- 
tal and moral character, will impart something peculiar to 
each. ‘The vessel, in this case, will always impart its taste 
to that which is infused into it. With this observation, we 
proceed now to point out what appears to us an error, that 
pervades one of the leading principles of Mr. Milman’s work, 
The error, as it seems to us, is this—T hat Christianity was 
susceptible of combination with previously existing systems, 
that by a sort of eclecticism it adopted as its own all that 
was congenial to its nature, in other creeds, and adapted it- 
self to the observances practised by the advocates of those 
creeds. Now, while we fully believe that the genius of the 
Gospel economy strictly harmonizes, and readily blends with 
all that is true, and just, and good,—sound in science, clear 
and transparent in reason, consonant with the operation of 
the great principles of human duty and conduct, we humbly 
protest against its coalition with the absurd crudities of any 
system. Christianity, as such, resents every offer of combi- 
nation with that which is extraneous to its nature, or repug- 
nant to its tendencies. Our author seems to hold a different 
language : 

“The singular felicity, the skill and dexterity, if we may so speak, 
with which Christianity at first wound its way, through these con- 
flicting elements, (the various systems of religion and _philosophy,) 
combining what was pure and holy in-each, in some instances una- 
voidably speaking their language, and simplifying, harmonizing, 
modifying each to its own peculiar system, increases our admiration 
of its unrivalled wisdom, its deep insight into the universal nature of 
man, and its pre-acquaintance, as it were, with the countless diversities 
of human character prevailing at the time of its propagation.” p. 203. 


Does not such language strongly intimate that the religion 
of Christ, by skill and management, had so chimed in with 
the tone of other religions, as to conciliate their respect? 
That in its progress, when it met that which was pure and 
holy in other systems, it made no scruple of pressing into its 
service those borrowed advantages? What was there in 
Zoroastrianism which it could advantageously appropriate, 
when the dualism of that creed was probably a prior corrup- 
tion of a great Bible truth? What was there in any of the 
schools of the Greek philosophy which would lend itself to 
the exigencies of Christianity? If the Apostle Paul quoted 
now and then a passage from a heathen author, is this to be 
regarded as an evidence that inspiration was not adequate to 
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the completion of its object, and that it became necessary to 
draw from foreign sources? It is true, the religion of Christ 
suffered a hard fate, in being compelled to tlow, for a series 
of years, through a dismal swamp of superstitions, but it did 
not blend with the impurities over which and about which 
it had to pass. Its clear and limpid stream. though often 
winding and meandering in its channel, sometimes almost 
imperceptible, and at others apparently lost, nevertheless 
kept its course, and sometimes under one vicissitude and 
sometimes another. The early establishment of the canonical 
writings of the New Testament, contributed effectually to 
the production of this result. 

The historian of Christianity might be naturally enough 
expected to trace out its path through the wilderness which 
it was destined to traverse. Following it up to a successful 
identification in the good and evil report through which it 
was compelled to pass, he would properly reveal to us the 
bright spark which lived amid the surrounding desolation. 
But the Christianity which took to itself the Ascetecism of 
the Essenes,—the anti-social temper of the Stoics,—the con- 
flicting principles of light and darkness of the Zoroastrian 
Dualism,—the anti-manechianism, or rather the proud and 
lofty spiritualization of the Gnostics, was no longer Christian- 
ity. ‘The monstrous compound which the junction of such 
elements, produced, was of course wholly unlike either of the 
simpler elements which entered into its constitution, most of 
all dissimilar to Christianity. After we leave the Apostolic 
age, it is difficult to find Christianity in the first century,— 
still more so in the second and third,—until, at a later pe- 
riod, it is in a manner lost, partly in the assumption of im- 
perial power, partly in the prevalence and popularity of the 
monastic orders, part'y in clerical celibacy and the isolation 
of the priestly g grades, but most of all in the lordly ascen- 
dency of bishops. The early prevalence of the opinion that 
baptism is illumination,—regeneration, is a melancholy proof 
that the glory had departed from the pristine faith. It would 
be inaccurate to say that no trace of Christianity is found 
even under the debasing combinations to which it was sub- 
jected, or the extraneous matter which was engrafted upon 
it,—since under all these deteriorations, it could not but ex- 
hibit, here and there, some marks of ruined grandeur. The 
ages which, in modern phraseology, are denominated patris- 
fic, certainly contained many noble and eloquent detenders 
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of the faith. The writings of Tortullian, of Cyprian, of 
Lactantius, of Augustin, and many others among the Latin 
Fathers ; of Chrisostom, of Gregory, and others among the 
Greeks possess a value which will last forever. But had we 
no other Christianity than that which could be gathered 
from the multifarious and contradictory conceits of the La- 
tin andyGreek Fathers, of all men we should be most mise- 
rable. 'The very perfection of the schemes we meet in them 
is their greatest imperfection, that is to say, they systematized 
the Gospel until they neutralized its spirit. 

Let no reader expect to find in Mr. Milman’s work, the 
History of Christianity as such, but its history, as modified 
by all sorts of vicissitudes, speculations and philosophical 
creeds, revolutions in the political and moral world. Of one 
of the most imposing and early heresies; he thus speaks: 


“Gnosticism, though very different from Christianity, was of a sub- 
lime and imposing character, as an imaginative creed, and not more 
unreasonable than the other attempts of human reason, to solve the 
inexplicable secret, the origin of evil. Though variously modified, the 
system of the different teachers were essentially the same. The 
primal deity remained aloof in his siti MR ar majesty ; the un- 


speakable, the ineffable, the nameless, the self-existing. The Plero- 
ma, the fulness of the Godhead, expanding itself in still outspreading 
circles, and approached until it comprehended the universe. From 
the Pleroma emanated all spiritual being, and to him they were to 
return and mingle again in indissoluble unity. By their entangle- 
ment in malign and hostile matter, the source of moraleas well as 
physical evil, all outwardly existing beings had degenerated from 
their high origin; their redemption from this foreign bondage, their 
restoration to purity and peace in the bosom of the divinity, the uni- 
versal harmony of all immaterial existence thus resolved again into 
the Pleroma was the merciful design of the AZon Christ, who had 
for this purpose invaded and subdued the foreign and hostile provin- 
ces of the presiding energy or deity of matter.” p. 208. 


In looking back upon the length of our remarks, we find 
our remaining space permits us to do little more than to 
glance at the more prominent topics which constitute the 
Third and Fourth Parts of Mr. Milman’s history. “The 
reign of Constantine the Great, forms one of the epochs in 
the history of the world.” It is the era of the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire; the commencement, or rather the con- 
solidation of a kind of Eastern despotism, with a new capi- 
tal, a new patriciate, a new constitution, a new financial 
system, a new, though as yet imperfect jurisprudence, and, 
finally, a new religion. Christianity, till then, visited by a 
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series of bloody persecutions, for nearly three centuries, sud- 
denly became the established religion of the Empire. The 
conversion of Constantine has been attributed to various and 
opposite motives, according to the peculiar views of those 
writers who have touched the subject. Some have referred 
it to policy and superstition, and others to divine inspiration. 
We presume that there was, in the case, a combination of 
motives, any one of which, acting singly, would not have 
produced the effect—while, under the joint action of all, he 
was led to decide in favor of Christianity. We think it very 
doubtful whether his conversion was any thing more than 
an external preference. With respect to the alleged vision 
of Constantine, Mr. Milman speaks in the following prudent 
terms : 

“Eusebius, the Bishop of Cwsarea, asserts, that Constantine him- 
self, made and confirmed by an oath, the extraordinary statement, 
which was received with implicit veneration during many ages of 
Christianity, but which the severer judgment of modern historical 
inquiry has called in question, investigated with the most searching 
accuracy, and almost universally destroyed its authority with rational 
men, yet, it must be admitted, found no satisfactory explanation of its 
origin.” pp. 287. 


Every reader, the least conversant with history, knows 
the story. It carries upon the face of it a very strong im- 
probability. It makes the meek and peaceful Jesus a god of 
battle, and the Cross, the holy sign of Christian Redemption, 
abanner of bloody strife. ‘The whole story rests upon the 
authority of Eusebius, who was not over scrupulous in the 
admission of the marvellous. 

It was in the age of Constantine, that Christianity began 
to be openly debased by a sort of materialization. It was 
currentiy reported, throughout the Christian world, that the 
place of the holy sepulchre had been revealed by a vision 
from heaven, and that with the sepulchre three crosses had 
been found, with the inscription written by Pilate in three 
languages. As the sepulchre and the crosses had been at 
first discovered by a miracle, so a miracle decided which was 

»the Saviour’s cross, and which were those of the malefactors. 
Almost from that period to the present, the wood of the cross 
has been an object of profound veneration if not of worship. 
We do not mean that identical wood which was recovered 
from the holy sepulchre, but any other procured and conse- 
crated in imitation of this model. 
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We have not space left to accompany Mr. Milman through 
his inimitable chapter on the Trinitarian controversy. At 
an earlier period than- the reign of Constantine, T'rinitari- 
anism had been impugned by the various systems into which 
Gnosticism had distributed itself, and afterwards by the more 
hostile doctrines of the Manicheans. Speculations on the 
import of Plato’s Logos, and the attempt to render subservi- 
ent to the Christian notion of a Mediator, “his poetry of 
words,” conducted the more reflecting classes every where 
to views and sentiments unfavorable to the personality and 
divinity of Christ. Sabellianism likewise obtained an exten- 
sive prevalence. According to this system it was the same 
Deity under different forms who existed in the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. 


“The language of the Sabellians implied, to the jealous ears of their 
opponents, that the distinction between the persons of the Trinity 
was altogether unreal. While the Sabellian party charged their ad- 
versaries with a heathen Tritheistic worship, they retorted by accus- 
ing Sabellianism of annihilating the separate existence of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. But the most important innovation upon Trin- 
itarianism, though to all appearance a very slight deviation from the 
more current belief, was that set on foot by Arius, a presbyter, who, 
it is said, had declined the Episcopal dignity of Alexandria. The 
description of him is striking.” 


His person was tall and gracefu],—his countenance calm, 
pale and subdued,—his manners engaging,—his conversa- 
tion fluent and persuasive. He was well acquainted with 
human sciences. As a disputant, subtle, ingenious and fertile 
in resources. His enemies add to this character, which 
themselves have preserved, “that this humble and mortified 
exterior, concealed unmeasured ambition, that his simplicity, 
frankness and honesty, only veiled his craft and love of in- 
trigue.” His theory of 'Trinitarianism was, 


“That there was a time before the commencement of the ages 
when the parent Deity dwelt alone in undeveloped, undivided unity. 
At this time, immeasurably, incalculably, inconceivably remote, the 
majestic solitude ceased, the divine unity was broken by an act of 
the sovereign will, and the only begotten Son, the image of the Fa- 
ther, the vice-gerent of all the divine power, the intermediate agent 
in all the long subsequent work of creation, began to be.” 


We must close our review of the history of Christianity 
by transcribing the animated and graphic description of the 
session of the Council of Nice: 
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“In the month of May or June, in the year 325, met the great 
Council of Nice. Not half a century before, the Christian bishops 
had been only marked as the objects of the most cruel insult and per- 
secution. They had been chosen on account of their eminence in their 
communities, as the peculiar victims of the stern policy of the gov- 
ernment. They had been driven into exile, set to work in the mines, 
exposed to every kind of humiliation and suffering, from which some 
had in mercy been released by death. Above three hundred bishops 
were present, presbyters, deacons, acolyths without number. But it 
was the presence of the a ey himself, which gave its chief weight 
and dignity to the assembly. Nothing could so much confirm the 
Christians in the opinion of their altered position, or declare to the 
world at large, the growing power of Christianity, as this avowed 
interest taken in their domestic concerns, or so tend to raise the im- 
portance attached to the more remote and speculative doctrines of the 
new faith, as this unprecedented condescension, so it would seem to 
the heathen, on the part of the Emperor. The assembly sat in pro- 
found silence, while the great officers of State and other dignified 
persons entered the hall, and awaited, in proud and trembling ex- 
pectation, the appearance of the Emperor of the world in a Christian 
Council. Constantine at length entered—he was splendidly attired. 
The eyes of the bishops were dazzled by the gold and precious stones 
upon his raiment. The majesty of his person, and the modest digni- 
ty of his demeanor, heightened the effect. The whole assembly rose 
todo him homage; he advanced to a low golden seat Po oper for 
him, and did not take his seat till a sign of permission had been given 
by the bishops. * * The Council sat for more than two months. 

owards the close Constantine, on occasion of the commencement 
of the twentieth year of his reign, condescended to invite the bishops 
toa sumptuous banquet. Al! attended, and as they passed through 
the imperial guard, treated with every mark of respect, they could 
not but call to mind the total revolution in their circumstances.”* 
p. 316. 

We must, for the present, at least, take leave of the elo- 
quent historian of Christianity. We are acquainted with 
no work, of the same description, comparable to this. Ac- 
curate in research, copious in matter, luminous in method, 
brilliant in diction, and, for the most part, orthodox in senti- 

a 4 > Pate ‘ 
ment,—it is worthy of being regarded as one of the most 
satisfactory contributions to the Christian cause of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Some blemishes and imperfections we have 
pointed out in passing. ‘These are very inconsiderable when 
compared with the general merit of the work. Though the 
book may not have augmented our respect for Christianity, 
it has enlarged our conception of its mighty moral range. 


* “But Satan now grown wiser than of yore, 
Tempts men, by making rich, not making poor.” 
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if it has not made us more steadfast, it has made us wiser 
Christians, and, finally, if it has not augmented our charity, 
it has added to our happiness by strengthening the confi- 
dence of our minds, that, in adopting Christianity, “we 
HAVE NOT FOLLOWED A CUNNINGLY DEVISED FABLE.” 





Art. Il.—DicKENSONIANNA. 

1. The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit, his 
Relations, F'riends and Enemies, comprising all his 
Wills and Ways, §c. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1843. 

American Notes for General Circulation. By Cures 
Dickens, Esq. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1843," 


Tnoves the utter failure of the latter work, whose title 
graces the head of this article, has been acknowledged by 
every foreign and domestic Review, and is in the mouth of 
every body, yet, no one, so far as we have read and ob- 


served, has attempted to point out the cause of that failure. 
At all events, no one has gone into a physiological exami- 
nation of the author’s mental structure, or an analytical dis- 
section of his previous productions, and thence deduced the 
cause. 

The Edinburg and other foreign Quarterlies |4ment the 
failure, and some of them go so far as to point out wherein 
it consisted, and what they would have had from the distin- 
guished traveller, instead of the vapid nonsense which dis- 
tinguishes the body of the work, and the astonishing fatuity 
which disgraces its close. 

Now it does not comport with the prescribed limits of the 
present article, and perhaps it might be beyond our own 
mental calibre, to perform ¢hat mental dissection secumdum 
artem, but we can at least enter upon the threshold of the 
good work. We may be able to make a few flourishes of 
the literary scapel over the cuticle, and thus lay bare the 
muscles and ligaments (if the subject has any) to future 
operators. 

* A Review of this book appeared in our last January number, but the 


just and original views of the author of the present article, induce us to 
bring the work again before the public. Ed. So. Q@. Review. 
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We cannot promise our readers that we can string as 
many noses and ears as our distinguished subject himself, 
nor, indeed, would our taste permit us to amuse our readers 
with such a museum, were they even so morbidly inclined 
as to desire it. 

The first thing that strikes the readers of Mr. Dickens’ 
earlier works, (and they all testify to it, so far as we have 
been able to observe,) is the difficulty of getting into them. 
We have known many literary men commence even the 
Pickwick papers and, after reading a few chapters, lay it 
down again, with a yawn and exclamation, “for the life of 
me lL cannot get hold of the thread of that story.” Nay, 
more, we have been one of a meeting of a number of indi- 
viduals, at which the same confession has been made—first 
by one, with doubt and timidity, and then by another, until 
itwent the rounds of the meeting. We perfectly well re- 
collect being indoctrinated into the modus operandi of 
achieving the task. 

The truth is, Mr. Dickens’ style, in these said works, is so 
peculiar that it requires this very schooling before one can 
enjoy them at all. 

Something of the same kind may be observed of nearly 
all caricaturists, either pictorial or lettered, and much more 
so of the latter than the former. This is one reason why 
Mr. Dickens’ able and distinguished pictorial adjunct is so 
essential to his success. 

Let any one pick up a common caricature in a print shop, 
and before he can relish it, he must not only have the sub- 
ject explained to him, by the never-failing interlocutory 
placards, but he must also work himself somewhat into 
the vein or party feeling of the artist, or party for whom he 
works, 

The antics of a monkey are scarcely amusing, until the 
bumps of comparison, as well as those of mirthfulness are 
stimulated. It is only by comparing him to the pretenders 
of our own race, that the ludicrous strikes us, and then the 
comparison—singular enough—is not at all with the most 
degraded or inferior of them ; for once let the mind approach 
the narrow boundaries which separate the genus, and 
mirthfulness is swallowed up in the profoundest mortifica- 
tion or dejection. The comparison must not even be general 
so as to embrace the race, for then our own intense selfishness 
takes the claim. 
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There must, therefore, be individuality added to compari- 
son and mirthfulness. We will not stop here to point out 
this as one of Mr. Dickens peculiarities, viz. his powers of 
individuality, because we like to generalize, first, and then 
descend to details. 

The difficulty of getting hold of the thread of our author's 
stories—and they are really most wonderfully attenuated— 
once surmounted, and his style of caricature understood, the 
labor and toil of the operation is then over. One finds that 
the work in hand is to be read after dinner and with a segar, 
and, perhaps, a very little wine,—that his undertaking is to 
be one purely of amusement. Nay, more, that he must be 
very willing to be amused. No one could possibly have 
Mr. Pickwick inflicted upon him, in all his dullness, (amu- 
sing if you choose,) in a bad humor. No one could possibly 
follow his pony chase with a twinge of the gout—much less 
sit under the ticking of the everlasting clock with a palpita- 
tion of the heart. In short, it is not a book to abstract one- 
self away from the pains and troubles of this world—to make 
one forget all other persons and things, but those concerned 
in the story. In fact the story is by no means the attraction, 
it is only tolerated as we read the index proceeding from the 
mouth of some gaping caricature, waiting all the while most 
impatiently, not for the denouement, but for the incident. 
The same thing of a much higher order is observed in read- 
ing Cervantes, with this difference in the latter case, that the 
reader is never made sick by hope deferred, and the humor is 
broad, palpable and irresistible. 

From whence then springs the attraction of Mr. Dickens’ 
works of fiction, not including the “Notes for General Cir- 
culation ?” 

In answering this question we hope to point out to our 
readers the cause of his failure as a traveller, and observer 
of men and manners, and, much more, of his failure asa 
philosophical observer of new social structures and even of 
human nature in general. 

From whence springs the attraction then? We answer, 
first, from his strong power of individuality ;—secondly, from 
a peculiar and delicate vein of irony. 

Mr. Dickens’ individuality is so potent, that he seems to be 
walking round his grotesque character (which he may have 
in hand) in company with his reader, as a purchaser walks 
round a horse at Tattersals,—he indicating, as he goes, his 
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strong and weak points. ‘The enormous length of these de- 
scriptions would not be tolerated for a moment, were they 
not marked throughout with that keen and polished irony to 
which we have aliuded. 

The first effect of this peculiar manner of describing vul- 
gar characters, is to redeem them from vulgarity. Let any 
one analyze a sentence or two of the famous works alluded 
to, and he will be struck with the force of our remark, and it 
is not confined alone to those portions of them when he is 
speaking in the first person singular. The very characters 
themselves are made to discourse in the same delicate vein. 
In this, Mr. Dickens has pursued the very opposite course 
to that adopted by Smollett and Fielding. It may seem 
strange that the various dramatis persona can be made to 
speak their conventional Dickensisms without losing all 
personal identity, and especially without losing those artisti- 
cal touches by which a character is made sometimes to stand 
out from the causes by a single stroke of the pen; but this 
is prevented, in some measure, by the assistance atiorded 
him from his pictorial illustrations, and still more from his 
peculiar power of making it appear that his characters were 
speaking, when, in reality, he is speaking in his own person. 
Something of the same kind may be observed in Punch and 
Judy, viz. the facility with which our imaginations assist 
the artist in investing the little puppets with his absurd voice 
and totally unsuitable dialogue. It is precisely so with Mr. 
Dickens’ characters, we school our imaginations to invest 
them with those qualities which he desires, rather than por- 
trays. In short, every personage he brings upon the stage 
is a caricature—broad and excessively vulgar, in physical 
features and outline, and yet, strange to say, speaking a 
language totally foreign to such a character, and, stran- 
ger still, without wholly losing all characteristic individuali- 
ty. As an illustration, take Quilp. Let our readers look at 
the person and features of this most disgusting object, and 
imagine to himself what sort of language he ought to spegk? 
Unmitigated billingsgate of course. Yet, we hear nothing 
disgusting from his lips. 

It is so also in his more recent works, Mr. Pecksniff is a 
coarse and vulgar pretender in his art, and a hypocrite in 
his moral, social and religious feelings, and yet, in describing 
him, Mr. Dickens employs the most exaggerated phrases.— 
Now, why is it that the reader is not disgusted with both 
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character and author? Simply because the author redeems 
both himself and his subject by the delicate vein of irony 
before alluded to. Take the following example: 

“Mr. Pecksniff was a moral man—a grave man—a man of noble 
sentiments and speech; and he had her christened Mercy. Mercy! 
oh, what a charming name for such a pure-souled being as the 
youngest Miss Pecksniff! Her sister’s name was Charity. There 
was a good thing! Mercy and Charity! And Charity, with her 
fine, strong sense, and her mild, yet not reproachful gravity, was so 
well named, and did so well set off and illustrate her sister! What 
a pleasant sight was that, the contrast they presented ; to see each 
loved and loving one sympathising with, and devoted to, and leaning 
on, and yet correcting and counter-checking, and, as it were, antido- 
ting, the other!” 


Now, there is not one word of this to be taken in its true 
and literal meaning. Mr. Pecksniff was, perhaps, grave 
enough, but he was neither moral nor noble in his senti- 
ments. Nor does the author always depend upon the saga- 
city of his readers to enter into his vein. He occasionally 
gives a leer to the hypocritical gravity of his portrait with a 
single broad dash of his brush, just as a painter would throw 
a lugubrious grimace around the corners of the mouth of 


Hilson sitting for Paul Pry. Look at the next words in con- 
secutive order to the above extract : 


“To behold each damsel, in her very admiration of her sister, set- 
ting up in business for herself on an entirely difierent principle, and 
announcing no connection with over-the-way, and if the quality of 
goods at that establishment don’t please you, you are respectfully in- 
vited to favor Me with a call! And the crowning circumstance of 
the whole delightful catalogue was, that both the fair creatures were 
so utterly unconscious of all this! They had no idea of it. They 
no more thought or dreamed of it, than Mr. Pecksniff did. Nature 
layed them off against each other; they had no hand in it, the two 
Miss Pecksniffs.” 


Here, we see he has already dropped the semi-serious, and 
comes out in broad caricature. A novelist contrasting a 
brace of heroines, would scarcely talk of their setting up 
their real charms in business for themselves, as long as he 
had the least desire to preserve the respect of the reader for 
them. Scott would have destroyed the inimitable grace of 
Die Vernon herself, with a single such dash of the pen. 

But, it may be asked, does our author never speak in his 
own true and proper person, and in sober seriousness? He 
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does, and often admirably to the purpose, and in the very 
midst of such scenes and persons as those with which we 
have been illustrating our remarks. ‘Take the following 
example : 

“Like a sudden flash of memory or spirit kindling up the mind of 
an old man, it shed a glory upon the scene, in which its departed 
youth and freshness seemed to live again. The wet grass sparkled 
in the light; the scanty patches of verdure in the hedges—where a 
few green twigs yet stood together bravely, resisting to the last the 
tyranny of nipping winds and early frosts—took heart and brightened 
up; the stream which had been dull and sullen all day long, broke 
out into a cheerful smile ; the birds began to chirp and twitter on the 
naked boughs. as though the hopeful creatures half believed that 
winter had gone by, and spring had come already. The vane upon 
the tapering spire of the old church glistened from its lofty station in 
sympathy with the general gladness ; and from the ivy-shaded win- 
dows such gleams of light shone back upon the glowing sky, that it 
seemed as if the quiet buildings were the hoarding-place of twenty 
summers, and all their ruddiness and warmth were stored within.” 


This is the artist’s back ground of the semi-ludicrous pic- 
ture which is to follow. In drawing a lugubrious and hypo- 
critical visage, there is no reason why he should show his 
own powers of higher and nobler flights, in that with which 
he ornaments his picture. 

How beautifully the sentiment here is mingled with the 
description of the departing season of flowers, and how apt 
and touching the comparison. No one could possibly ima- 
gine that all this is but the prelude to the description of the 
ridiculous and vulgar Pecksniffs. Not absolutely vulgar in 
his hands, but really and essentially so. 

In three-fourths of our author’s writings, he treads the 
narrow and dangerous boundaries between the sublime and 
the ridiculous, and we do not know that his “Notes for Gen- 
eral Circulation” come within the exception. In most of 
his avowedly fictitious works, this is his true field. One 
reads half through Pickwick before he finds out whether it 
is the little prim old gentleman with spectacles, who is a dull 
fool, or the author, and may be, in view of the great fame of 
the author and hisown modesty, he rubs his own spectacles, 
and doubts whether he does not come under that category 
himself, for his very stupidity. The first process after read- 
ing such a passage, as the third extract which we have given, 
is that the author is certainly not the fool, and self-love gen- 
erally suggests, as the second, that it is not the very respecta- 
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ble reader himself—so in the third he is compelled to laugh 
at poor old Pickwick. Once in the vein, his very stupidity 
and everlasting dullness become sources of amusement. 

He sets Pickwick down undoubté diy as the very reigning 
prince of all the realms of boredom, but then, like some bores 
in real life, he becomes interesting from the excessive exag- 
geration of these very qualities. Let the reader imagine the 
very greatest bore of all his acquaintance, (and heaven 
knows there is room enough for the selection) seated with a 
pair of feather inexpressibles, upon a batch of eggs, and dis- 
coursing calmly and with self- complacency of the great 
things of life, and he becomes at once quite an interesting 
personage. No it is with Mr. Pickwick. Our author holds 
him up to ridicule throughout his long peregrinations, not 
lhroadly and coarsely, but with so delicate a vein of irony, 
that one, dull of comprehension, might easily take the whole 
for the gravest style of narrative, just as school-boys mistake 
Swift’s satire upon travellers for the true and suitable narre- 
tive of the adventures of Lemuel Gulliver. 

Mr. Dickens not only possesses the most astonishing pow- 
ers of individuality, but he has mingled with it a strong 
sense of the ludicrous. He sees, what he is able to see at 
all, with great vividness of impression, and he possesses, as 
we have said, not only the power to exaggerate, whatever is 
abnormal in its proportions, but a higher quality still, that of 
investing at will this same object, with the most touching 
ry pathetic interest. These are the sources of all his pow- 

r, and all his sources. He can only see single or minute ob- 
ilbeas —he cannot grasp a multitude, even of his own favorite 
characters, together. Witness the utter failure in his descrip- 
tion of the mob in Lord Gordon’s insurrection. As long as 
he confines himself to poor Barnaby Rudge, or even “his 
raven, he is inimitable in his way, but, the moment his mind 
attempts to grasp a vast field of observation, his vision fails 
him. If the reader doubt this, let him turn to the descrip- 
tion above alluded to, and then turn to one of Scott’s vast 
pictures. In the latter, there is no labor of the mind in vain 
endeavors to make out the indistinct pictures—there is no cold 
perspiration as the intellect travails with the author’s throes 
and convulsions,—there is no unsatisfied feverish sensation 
of a whetted appetite ungratified, but, like the eye, in natu- 
ral vision, thousands of objects are grasped at once with ease 
and satisfaction. 
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Herein lies the cause of Mr. Dickens’ failure, as a travel- 
lerand philosophic observer of men, and still more of his 
failure to observe our social position and the pregress of civ- 
lization among us. And this is just as we should have ex- 
pected. Minds endowed with the capacity to see objects in 
detail vividly, are not often gifted with the power to grasp 
a wider field of vision. We see the most minute animalculz 
with a single lens, but we do not turn the same instrument 
to fathom the parallax of the fixed stars. We do not say, 
that there are no minds endowed with the double capacity, 
for Sir Walter Scott himself was one of these rare excep- 
tions, but we do say, that they are nearly as rare as comets. 
When we do see such a conjunction of rare mental attri- 
butes, it constitutes the highest order of human greatness of 
which we have any idea. 

As it has been shown, and is, indeed, generally admitted, 
that our author possesses the inferior of these two charac- 
teristics, we presume that few, even of his admirers, will lay 
any claim to his possession of the other. If such are to be 
found in this country, we presume a very cursory notice of 
the “Notes for General Circulation,” will settle his claims in 
this respect. 

As our author, in his “Notes for General Circulation,” fol- 
lows the great thoroughfares of our country, and dots down 
his notes as they occur to him, and as the objects which ex- 
cited them rose up before him, and without any attempt 
whatever to philosophize upon the causes which gave rise 
to them, and without any effort to analyze this new and con- 
fessedly great social structure, of course we must follow him, 
as far as it is needful to follow him at all. We shall there- 
lore give a few extracts, both good and bad, accompanying 
them with a running commentary, until we come to that 
portion of his work with which it is our present purpose to 
deal, and which it is required at our hands to deal with some 
severity but briefly. 

Mr. Dickens’ descriptive powers have been acknowledged 
o both sides of the water. The following is one of the 
happiest hits of all that lengthened detail of his voyage : 


“The laboring of the ship in the troubled sea on this night I shall 
never forget. ‘Will it ever be worse than this? was a question | 
had often heard asked, when every thing was sliding and bumping 
about, and when it certainly did seem difficult to comprehend the 
possibility of any thing afloat being more disturbed without toppling 
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over and going down. But what the agitation of a steam-vessel is, 
on a bad winter’s night, in the wild Atlantic, it is impossible for the 
most vivid imagination to conceive. To say that she is flung down 
on her side in the waves, with her masts dipping into them, and that, 
springing up again, she rolls over on the other side, until a heavy sea 
strikes her with the noise of a hundred great guns and hurls her 
back—that she stops, and staggers, and shivers, as though stunned, 
and then with a violent throbbing at her heart, darts onward like a 
monster goaded into madness, to be beaten down, and battered, and 
crushed, and leaped on by the angry sea—that thunder, lightning, 
hail, and rain, and wind, are all in fierce contention for the mas- 
tery—that every plank has its groan, every nail its shriek, and every 
drop of water in the great ocean its howling voice—is nothing. To 
say that all is grand, and all appalling and horrible in the last degree, 
is nothing. Words cannot express it; thoughts cannot convey it 
Only a dream can call it up again in all its fury, rage and passion.” 


But the most successful, and by far the most sensible, of 
his remarks were made concerning our benevolent institu- 
tions. ‘The following specimen may be taken as a fair sam- 
ple of his works in this particular, it was called forth, as will 
be seen, by one of Dr. Howe’s blind pupils: 


“It is strange to watch the faces of the blind, and see how free they 
are from all concealment of what is passing in their thoughts; ob- 
serving which, a man with eyes may blush to contemplate the mask 
he wears. Allowing for one shade of anxious expression, which is 
never absent from their countenances, and the like of which we may 
readily detect in our own faces if we try to feel our way in the dark, 
every idea, as it rises within them, is expressed with the lightning’s 
speed and nature’s truth. If the company at a rout or drawing room 
at court could only for one time be as unconscious of the eyes upon 
them as blind men and women are, what secrets would come out, and 
what a worker of hypocrisy this sight, the loss of which we so much 
pity, would appear to be! 

“The thought occurred to me as I sat down in another room before 
a girl, blind, deaf and dumb—destitute of smell, and nearly so of 
taste—before a fair young creature with every human faculty and 
hope and power of goodness and affection, enclosed within her deli- 
cate frame, and but one outward sense, the sense of touch. There 
she was before me, built up, as it were, in a marble cell, impervious 
to any ray of light or particle of sound, with her poor white hand 
peeping through a chink in the wall, beckoning to some good man for 
help, that an immortal soul might be awakened. 

“Long before I looked upon her the help had come. Her face was 
radiant with intelligence and pleasure. Her hair, braided by her 
own hands, was bound about a head whose intellectual capacity and 
development were beautifully expressed in its graceful outline and 
broad, open brow; her dress, arranged by herself, was a pattern ol 
neatness and simplicity; the work she had knitted, lay beside her; 
her writing-book was on the desk she leaned upon. From the mourn- 
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ful ruin of such bereavement there had slowly risen up this gentle, 
tender, guileless, grateful-hearted being. 

“Like other inmates of that house, she had a green riband bound 
round her eyelids. A doll she had dressed lay near her upon the 
ground. I took it up, and saw that she had made a green fillet such 
as she Wore herself, and fastened it about its mimic eyes. 

“She was seated in a little enclosure, made by school-desks and 
forms, writing her daily pena But soon finishing this pursuit, she 
engaged in an animated conversation with a teacher who sat beside 
her. This was a favorite mistress with the poor pupil. If she could 
see the face of her fair instructress, she would not love her less, | am 
sure. 

“I have extracted a few disjointed fragments of her history, from 
an account written by that one man who has made her what she is. 
It isa very beautiful and touching narrative; and I wish I could pre- 
sent it entire. 

“Her name is Laura Bridgman. ‘She was born in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, on the 21st of December, 1829. She is described as 
having been a very sprightly and pretty infaut, with bright blue eyes. 
She was, however, so puny and feeble until she was a year old, that 
her parents hardly hoped to rear her. She was subject to severe fits, 
which seemed to rack her frame almost beyond her power of endu- 
rance ; and life was held by the feeblest tenure; but when a year 
and a half old, she seemed to rally; the dangerous symptoms subsi- 
ded, and, at twenty months old, she was perfectly well.’ ” 


The following graphic scene occurred during our author’s 
ride over that celebrated ten miles between Potomac Creek 
and Fredericksburg. Many a time have we travelled over 
it, but without once ever supposing that there was material 
enough for a good laugh in the whole line, black drivers 
and all ;—but see what a novelist makes of the same mate- 
nals : 


“Black Driver (to the horses). ‘Hi!’ 

“Nothing happens. Insides scream again. 

“Black Driver (to the horses). ‘Ho! 

“Horses plunge, and splash the black driver. 

“Gentleman inside (looking out). ‘Why, what on airth—’ 

“Gentleman receives a variety of splashes, and draws his head in 
again, without finishing his question or waiting for an answer. 

“Black Driver (still to the horses). ‘Jiddy! Jiddy! 

“Horses pull violently, drag the coach out of the hele, and draw it 
up a bank, so steep that the black driver’s legs fly up into the air, and 
he goes back among the luggage on the roof. But he immediately 
recovers himself, and cries, (still to the horses, ) 

“Pill ? 

_“No effect. On the contrary, the coach begins to roll back upon 
No. 2, which rolls back upon No. 3, which rolls back upon No. 4, and 
so on, until No. 7 is heard to curse and swear, nearly a quarter of a 
mile behind. 

39 VOL IV.—wNo. 7, 
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“Black Driver, (louder than before.) ‘Pill! 

“Horses make another struggle to get up the bank, and again the 
coach rolls backward. 

“Black Driver, (louder than before.) ‘Pe-e-e-ill!’ 

“Horses make a desperate struggle. 

“Black Driver (recovering spirits). ‘Hi, Jiddy, Jiddy, Pill 

“Horses make another effort. 

“Black Driver, (with great vigor.) ‘Ally Loo! Hi, Jiddy, Jiddy. 
Pill. Ally Loo!’ 

“Horses almost do it. 

“Black Driver, — his eyes starting out of his head). ‘Lee, den. 
Lee, dere. Hi. Jiddy, Jiddy. Pill. Ally Loo, Lee-e-e-e-e! 

“They run up the bank, and go down again on the other side at a 
fearful pace. It is impossible to stop them, and at the bottom there is 
a deep hollow full of water. The coach rolls frightfully. The insides 
scream. ‘The mud and water fly about us. The black driver dances 
like a madman. Suddenly we are all right by some extraordinary 
means, and stop to breathe. 

“A black friend of the black driver is sitting on a fence. The black 
driver recognizes him by twirling his head round and round like a 
harlequin, rolling his eyes, shrugging his shoulders, and grinning 
from ear to ear. He stops short, turns to me, and says, 

“*We shal! get through, sa, like a fiddle, and hope a please you 
when we get you through, sa. Old ’ooman at home, sa;’ chuckling 
very much. ‘Outside gentleman, sa, he often remember old ’ooman 
at home, sa,’ grinning again. 

**Ay, ay, we'll take care of the old woman. Don’t be afraid.’ 

“The black driver grins again, but there is another hole, and, be- 
yond that, another bank close before us. So he stops short; cries to 
the horses again, ‘Easy. Easy, den. Easy. Steady. Hi. Jiddy. 
Pill. Ally. Loo, but never ‘Lee! until we are reduced to the very 
last extremity, and are in the midst of difficulties, extrication from 
which appears to be all but impossible. 

‘‘And so we do the ten miles or thereabout in two hours and a half; 
breaking no bones, though bruising a great many, and, in short, get- 
ting through the distance ‘like a fiddle.’ ” 


The following is the soliloquy of the celebrated “brown 
forester :” 


“*This may suit you, this may, but it don’t suit me. This may be 
all very well with Down Easters and men of Boston raising, but it 
won’t suit my figure no how; and no two ways about that; and so! 
tell you. Now! I’m from the brown forests of the Mississippi, I am, 
and when the sun shines on me, it does shine—a little. It don’t 
glimmer where I live, the sun don’t. No. I’m a brown forester, ! 
am. I ain’ta Johnny Cake. There are no smooth skins where! 
live. We’re rough men there. Rather. If Down Easters and men 
of Boston raising like this, I’m glad of it, but I’m none of that rais- 
ing nor of that breed. No. This company wants a little fixing, it 
does. I’m the wrong sort of man for ’em,I am. They won't like 
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me, they won’t. This is piling of it up a little too mountainous, this 
is’ At the end of every one of these short sentences he turned upon 
his heel, and walked the other way ; checking himself abruptly when 
he had finished another short sentence, and turning back again.” 


These are fair specimens of the best parts of this noto- 
rious work—and we think our readers will agree with us, 
that they are sufficiently extended to do all justice to the 
author, by presenting the least objectionable and best written 
portions, as an offset, at least—as much as they may be 
against those which we are now compelled to notice. 

What follows is really so contemptible, and Mr. Dickens 
was really so egregiously imposed upon, by the fanatics of 
the North, (as he has himself no doubt discovered before 
now,) that we doubted seriously whether even a Southern 
periodical ought to notice these statements. But, as our 
author pretends that he has the vouchers yet in his own 
hands, we will certainly give him an opportunity to use 
them, for we shall not only call their truth in question, but 
we will prove them to be false generally,—first, by our own 
positive testimony as a resident of the South: secondly, by 
an appeal to his own witnesses—the public press; and, 
lastly, by an appeal to every intelligent resident of the South- 
ern States. 

First, as to our own testimony. We were born and brought 
upin the South, and have been familiar with slavery from 
our infancy. Nay, more, we were, when opportunity once 
offered, in our native State, the strenuous advocate of the 
gradual abolition of slavery within her borders, and our 
opinions are on record, and have been spread from one end 
of the Union to the other. We state these things as a guar. 
antee for our sincerity and impartiality. Now we do most 
solemnly aver, that we have never known a slave owner to 
cut, brand, or maim his negro or negroes in our life, and we 
have been a practising physician for years, upon some of 
the largest rice plantations in the South, and have had every 
opportunity to know of such things had they ever been 
practised. We could corroborate this testimony by the evi- 
dence of every medical man upon the sea-board of Georgia 
and South-Carolina, and, if our statements are called in 
question, from a respectable source, we will do so at a fitting 
time. 

Before we proceed to the other two sources of corrobora- 
tive testimony—before we file our bill, it may be perhaps as 
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well to extract Mr. Dickens’ indictment. Here it is, in all 
its length and breadth. Let the reader observe that he no- 
where gives his authority, while treating of these eyes and 
ears and noses, though, when treating, immediately after, of 
our street brawls, he gives the name of each paper from 
which they were extracted ; but, to the record : 


“The following are a few specimens of the advertisements in the 
public papers. It is only four years since the oldest among them ap- 
peared, and others of the same nature continue to be “published 
every day in shoals. 

‘*Ran away, negress Caroline. Had ona collar with one prong 
turned down.’ 

‘‘Ran away, a black woman, Betsey. Had an iron bar on her 
right leg.’ 

“Ran away, the negro Manuel, much marked with irons.’ 

**Ran away, the negress Fanny. Had on an iron band about her 
neck.’ 

‘*Ran away, a negro boy about twelve years old. H: id round his 
neck a chain dog-collar with ‘De Lampert’ engraved on it.’ 

‘‘Ran away, the negro Hown. Has a ring of iron on his left 
foot. Also, Grise, his wife, having a ring and chain on the left leg.’ 

‘‘Ran away, a negro boy, named James. Said boy was ironed 
whe ‘n he left me.’ 

‘Committed to jail, a man who calls his name John. He has a 
clog of iron on his right foot which will weigh four or five pounds.’ 

‘‘Detained at the police jail, the negro wench Myra. Has several 
marks of lashing, and has seed on her feet.’ 

‘‘Ran away, a negro woman and two children; a few days before 
oie went off [ burned her with a hot iron on the left side of her face. 
I tried to make the letter M.’ 

‘*Ran away, a negro man named Henry ; his left eye out, some 
scars from a dirk on and under his left arm, and much “scarred with 
the whip.’ f 

‘‘One hundred dollars reward, for a negro fellow, Pompey, forty 
years old. He is branded on the left jaw.’ 

‘‘Committed to jail, a negro man. Has no toes on the left foot.’ 

‘‘Ran away, a negro woman named Rachel. Has lost all her toes 
exc cept the large one. 

‘Ran away, Sam. He was shot a short time since through the 
hand. and has several shots in his left arm and side.’ 

‘‘Ran away, my negro man Dennis. Said negro has been shot in 
the le ft arm between the shoulder and elbow, which has paralyzed 
the left hand. 

‘Ran away, my negro man, named Simon. He has been shot 
badly in his back and right arm.’ 

‘Ran away, a negro named Arthur. Has a considerable scar 
across his breast and each arm, made by a knife; loves to talk much 
of the cwoodness of God.’ 

‘Twenty-five dollars reward, for my man Isaac. He has a scar 
on his fore head, caused by a blow; and one on his back, made by 4 
shot from a pistol.” 
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“Ran away, negro girl, called Mary. Has a small scar over her 
eye. a good many teeth missing, the A is branded on her cheek and 
forehead.’ 

“Ran away, negro Ben. Has a scar on his right hand ; his thumb 
and forefinger being injured by being shot last fall. A part of the 
bone came out. He has also one or two large scars on his back and 
hips.’ 

“Detained at the jail, a mulatto, named Tom. Has ascar on the 
right cheek, and appears to have been burned with powder on the 
face.’ 

“‘Ran away, a negro man named Ned. Three of his fingers are 
drawn into the palm of his hand by a cut. Has a scar on the back 
of his neck, nearly half round, done by a knife.’ 

“‘Was committed to jail, a negro man. Says his name is Josiah. 
His back very much scarred by the wh ip, and branded on the thigh 
and hips in three or four places thus (J M). The rim of his right 
ear has been bit or cut off.’ 

“‘Fifty dollars reward, for my fellow Edward. He has a scar on 
the corner of his mouth, two cuts on and under his arm, and the letter 
E on his arm.’ 

‘Ran away, negro boy, Ellis. Has a scar on one of his arms from 
the bite of a dog.’ 

‘‘Ran away, from the plantation of James Surgette, the following 
negroes ; Randal, has one ear cropped: Bob, has lost one eye; Ken- 
tucky Tom, has one jaw broken.’ 

‘‘Ran away, Anthony. One of his ears cut off, and his left hand 
cut with an axe.’ 

‘Fifty dollars reward for the negro, Jim Blake. Has a piece cut 
out of each ear, and the middle finger of the left hand cut off to the 
second joint.” 

‘Ran away, a negro woman, named Maria. Has a scar on one 
side of her cheek, by a cut. Some scars on her back.’ 

‘Ran away, the mulatto wench Mary. Hasa cut on the leftarm, 
ascar on the left shoulder, and two upper teeth missing.’ 

“I should say, perhaps, in explanation of this latter piece of de- 
scription, that among the other blessings which public opinion secures 
to the negroes, is the common practice of violently punching out their 
teeth. Tio make them wear iron collars by day and night, and to 
worry them with dogs, are practices almost too ordinary to deserve 
mention. 

‘Ran away. my man Fountain. Has holes in his ears, a scar on 
the right side of his forehead, has been shot in the hind parts of his 
legs, and is marked on the back with the whip.’ 

‘Two hundred and fifty dollars reward for my negro man Jim. 
He is much marked with shot in his right thigh. The shot entered 
on the outside, half’ way between the hip and knee joints.’ 

chs — to jail, John. Le it ear cropped.’ 

‘Taken up, a negro man. Is very much sc arred about the face 
and body, aaa has the left ear bit off 

‘Ran aw ay, a black girl named Mary. Has a scar on her cheek, 
and the end of one of her toes cut off.’ 
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“ ‘Ran away, my mulatto woman, Judy. She has had her right arm 
broken.’ 

“*Ran away, my negro man, Levi. His left hand has been burned, 
and I think the end of his forefinger is off’ 

“*Ran away, a negro man named Washington. Has lost a part 
of his middle finger, and the end of his little finger.’ 

“Twenty-five dollars reward for my man John. The tip of his 


nose is bit off.’ 
“Twenty-five dollars reward for the negro slave Sally. Walksas 


though crippled in the back.’ 

“Ran away, Joe Dennis. Has a small notch in one of his ears.’ 

“‘Ran away, negro boy, Jack. Has a small crop out of his left 
ear.’ 

“‘Ran away, a negro man named Ivory. Has a small piece cut 
out of the top of each ear.’ 

“While upon the subject of ears, | may observe, that a distinguished 
abolitionist in New-York once received a negro’s ear, which had 
been cut off close to the head, in a general post letter. It was for- 
warded by the free and independent gentleman who had caused it to 
be amputated, with a polite request that he would place the specimen 
in his ‘collection.’ 

“I could enlarge this catalogue with broken arms and broken legs, 
and gashed flesh, and missing teeth, and lacerated backs, and bites of 
dogs, and brands of red hot irons inrumerable ; but, as my readers 
will be sufficiently sickened and repelled already, I will turn to another 
branch of the subject.” 


Now for the second kind of testimony which the case ad- 
mits of,—the Newspaper Press of the country. Mr. Dickens 
evidently wishes it to be understood, as well by his native as 
his transatlantic readers, that such advertisements as he here 
gives, are of daily occurrence, and may be found at any time 
in our Southers newspapers. 'T'o the proof. We requested 
a respectable medical friend to enter one of the largest read- 
ing rooms in the Southern country, and look diligently into 
every paper published South of the Potomac for such adver- 
tisements as are here paraded by Mr. Dickens, and the fol- 
lowing is the result of a careful and deliberate examination: 

The Knoxville Register was examined from the 12th of 
April, to the 17th of May, 1843, all that were on file, with- 
out one runaway slave advertisement of any sort. 

St. Louis New Era, from April 19th to 13th of May, same 
results. 

The Mobile Advertiser, from 26th April to 20th May, none 
of the kind paraded by Mr. Dickens. 

The Mobile Register and Journal, from 19th April to 19th 


May, same results. 
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New-Orleans Republican, from 26th April to 20th May, 
same results. 

New Orleans Picayune, from 22d April to the 20th May, 
same results. 

New-Orleans Bee, from the 24th April to the 20th of May, 
same results. 

Natchez Free ‘Trader, from the 20th April to 16th May, 
same results. 

Alabama Journal, and also the Wetumpka Times, each 
from the 25th of April to the 16th of May, same results. 

Tallahassee Sentinel and the Tallahassee Star, from 25th 
April to 16th May, same results. 

St. Augustine News, and also the Herald, from the 15th 
of April to the 20th of May, same results. 

The Southern Banner, Ga.,—the Southern Whig, Ga.,- 
the Miscellany, Ga., from the 22d April to 20th May, same 
results. 

The Pioneer, Cassville, Ga.—the News and Gazette, Wil- 
mington, Ga.,—the Jeffersonian, Griffin, Ga.,—Moderator, 
Fort Gaines, Ga.,—the Star of San Marino, Irwin County, 
Ga., from the 6th of April to the 23d of May, same results. 

The Southern Recorder and the Federal Union, from 4th 
April to 23d of May, same results. 

The Macon Messenger, and the Macon Telegraph, from 
I8th April to 25th of May, same results. 

The Augusta Chronicle, and the Constitutionalist, from 
the 28th of April to 25th of May, same results. 

The Columbus Enquirer, and the Columbus Times, from 
12th April to 18th May, same results. 

The Charleston Courier and Charleston Mercury, from 
the Ist to 25th of May, same results. 

Columbia, So. Ca., three papers, from 20th of April to the 
24th of May, same results. 

North Carolina Gazette,—the Raleigh Star, and the Wil- 
mington Chronicle, from 12th April to 17th of May, same 
results, 


Norfolk Herald, from 26th April to ,14th of May, same 
results, 

Richmond Whig, from 29th of April to 22d of May, same 
results. 

Richmond Enquirer, from 29th of April to 22d of May, 
same results. 
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Petersburg Intelligencer, trom 29th April to 22d of May, 
same results. 

The Baltimore Sun and Patriot, from the Ist to the 23d 
of May, same results. 

The only advertisement found, in all these Southern pa- 
pers, with any allusion whatever to shooting, branding or 
maiming, was found in the Sandersville (Ga.) Telescope, and 
repeated in one of the Augusta papers, and in several of the 
other papers named. We give it below, verbatim et litera- 
tim, that our readers may compare it with those of our au- 
thor—the genuine wile the fictitious article: 


“Look our ror Breakers !—Twenty Do.ttars Rewarp.—Ran 
away from the subscriber, on Saturday night, the 25th of March last, 
a likely negro man, Ned, thirty-eight years of age, though he looks 
much younger. Ned is about five feet eight or nine inches high, stout 
built, weighing one hundred and fifty or sixty pounds, exceedingly 
strong and athletic. He was considerably lame when he left, from 
having been shot a few weeks previously in his left leg, has rather 
large eyes, and speaks rapidly and is easily confused. On leaving 
he provided himself with a dark bay mare mule of common size. 

“Circumstances warrant me in saying he is accompanied by a white 
woman, who, most probably, will attempt to pass for his mistress; 
she also left on the same night on a snug brown, or what might be 
called a black mare, ten or twelve years old, and rides well. This 
woman is thirty to thirty-five years old, tall and bony, nearly fair 
complexion, grey eyes and light hair, has a down look and speaks 
fast, teeth inclined to be doubled or crowded. Her maiden name was 
Polly Newsom, now Polly Collins. Any information thankfully re- 
ceived, or the above reward given for their apprehension and deten- 
tion so I get them, or one half for the negro. 

April 4 50 T. J. Warruen. 

“The Savannah Republican; Chronicle and Sentinel, Augusta; 
Georgia Journal, Milledgeville, and Columbus Enquirer, Columbus, 
Geo., will please give the above one insertion and forward their ac- 
counts to the subscriber at Sandersville, Geo.” 


Now, we think, these negro statistics place Mr. Dickens 
in rather an unenviable attitude before the intelligent people 
both of this country and England, for he evidently attempt: 
ed to create the impression not only that these advertise- 
ments were to be met with every day in the Southern pa- 
pers, but that it was as common to meet a negro without an 
eye, @ nose, or an ear, as it is to meet an Irishman pitted 
with the small pox. This brings us legitimately to the third 
branch of our proof; and we fearlessly appeal to every resl- 
dent of the South, native or otherwise, to corroborate our 
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assertion, that these maimed individuals are to be met with 
as rarely as maimed individuals among the laboring popula- 
tion of any other country. For ourselves, we can go much 
farther than this. With all the opportunities before men- 
tioned, we solemnly aver, that we do not know of a single 
negro in the Southern country minus an ear, eye or nose. 
Nay, we do not know one that is branded, and we have 
never seen one with the ball and chains described by our 
author. 

Now, to come to perhaps a vulgar, but strong common 
sense way of presenting the issue, “there is certainly a lie 
between us.” 

Indeed there are many of them, and we are ready and 
willing to abide the issue. We challenge Mr. Dickens, and 
and all his fanatic accessories before the fact, to this issue of 
veracity. We will prove that we not only have all the ears 
(both black and white) that we were naturally endowed with, 
but we will prove our title to wear them ! 


Art. IL— The Maritime Interests of the South and West. 


Tue South has claims, and the West a direct interest in 
the Navy; the shores of the one are without their proper 
defences, and the Gulf commerce of the other at the mercy 
ofall who may spoil it in war. Hitherto, those claims have 
been disallowed, and this interest neglected, because these 
two regions lacked the numerical strength in the halls of 
Federal legislation, to carry through, by might, those bills of 
tight, which have been withheld by the Federal power of 
the North and the East. Ever since the war, the South and 
the West have freely and liberally contributed to the sup- 
port of the Navy. ‘They have seen the sea-board, from Nor- 
folk along to the Eastward, studded with forts, castles and 
dock yards, with large naval establishments, and all the 
means of coast defence,—they have seen millions expended 
forthe harbor defences of our small towns at the North, 
while they have not been able to get one dollar appropriated 
for their Gulf defences, by fortifying the dry Tortugas, by 
far the most exposed and important point along the whole 
extent of our sea-coast, and the key to all the wealth that 
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the Mississippi pours down into the Gulf. The South and 
West have been burthened with protective tariffs for the 
benefit of the North,—they have, moreover, cast into the 
public treasury liberally of their substance for naval appro- 
priations ; for thirty years, they have seen these large appro- 
priations drawn from them and sent to the North for dis- 
bursement, when their own commerce was left thus exposed 
and naked. 

The new ratio of representation will strengthen these two 
regions in Congress, and give their legislators the power of 
righting those “national and sectional wrongs. ‘The dry 
Tortugas must be fortified, and the commercial interests of 
the West considered in Congyess, The Navy, that is in- 
tended for Gulf protection, must no longer be built and 
manned and equipped at the North, and ‘sent down to the 
Gulf as to a foreign country, to return again, whence they 
came, to be paid off. Ships sent there, in case they were 
crippled in action, or in a gale, or by accident, must no 
longer be under the necessity of returning two thousand 
miles to the North for repairs, as they now do, and for twen- 
ty years have been doing. ‘There are fifteen thousand boat- 
men on the Western rivers,—there is no lack of seamen in 
Charleston and New-Orleans, in Mobile and other Southern 
ports, for all the purposes of Gulf defence. We have, in 
great abundance, here, all and the best materials for ship 
building and a Navy; and we hope to see, at the approach- 
ing session of Congress, Southern and Western members 
uniting and co-operating with each other, to secure Justice to 
the South, and fair play to the West, in the matter of Gulf 
defences and protection, naval supplies and federal disburse- 
ments. The chief measures we advocate, are three, viz.: a 
boat-yard at Memphis, for steamers of war; a dock-yard at 
Pensacola, for building and repairing ships: and the occu- 
pying the Tortugas with forts for protecting, magazines and 
workshops for repairing and refitting disabled ships in war. 

Though the first frigates—the Constitution, the United 
States, and one or two others, were built in 1797, the exist- 
ence of the American Navy should be dated from the war 
of 1812. Up to that time the few ships owned by the Uni- 
ted States, were not generally considered as protectors in 
peace. and defenders in war; but they were viewed rather 
in the Jight of a foundling laid at the door of the rich man, 
who, for “the want of a poor house wherein to lodge it, feels 
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himself compelled. by a decent regard for the opinions of 
others, to maintain it at some expense and perhaps inconve- 
nience to himself. But it is never cherished with aflection, 
nor looked upon with favor, unless by noble and gallant 
bearing, it may chance to win. its way to the heart of its 
patron. So with our armed ships; they were ungraciously 
looked upon by the people, and considered by legislators as 
the unwelcome and burthensome, but perhaps necessary ap- 
pendages of the new political station we were beginning to 
occupy in the society of nations. Nevertheless, those ships 
were cast-aways in the public mind, the expense of which 
the nation would have been glad to rid itself of, by putting 
them upon the poor-house establishment, could the riddance 
have been effected consistently with our dignity and a due 
regard for the national honor. Finally, when the war came, 
the government was afraid to trust its sea bantlings out of 
theirelement. It was discussed whether or not they should be 
dismantled and shut up in port, as the surest means of pre- 
serving them. While such discussions were going on, the 
Constitution stole off to sea; in a few days she fell in with, 
and, to the astonishment of friend and foe, captured a British 
frigate of her own class. When she came back into port, 
and modestly told how she had met the enemy, the heart in 
every American bosom swelled with patriotic pride, and the 
astonished nation leaped for very joy. 

From that moment, the Navy was taken into favor, and 
has ever since been considered as the right arm of national 
defence. 

The popular enthusiasm, called forth by the exploits of 
the Navy, knew no bounds. Straightway, the keels of four 
ships of the line, and six large frigates were ordered to be 
laid down, and two million and a half of dollars were ap- 
propriated for commencing the work. Other appropriations 
were also made with open hearts and liberal hands. It was 
decided to place the Navy upon a broad and permanent 
foundation. ‘Three million of dollars were appropriated by 
one act, and eight by another, for its gradual increase and 
improvement. Since that time,—since this sea bantling 
plucked up its country’s drowning honor by the locks, and 
fought itself into favor with the people, they have expended 
upon it more than one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

The disbursement of large sums of money brings many 
advantages to the community in which it takes place; it 
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gives occupation to the poor man and bread to the needy ; 
it stimulates industry, enlarges prosperity, and crowns soci- 
ety with manifold blessings. What part of these immense 
appropriations has been expended at the South, or what 
benefits has the West derived from them? Literally none. 
We shall show that it would be beneficial, just and equita- 
ble, not only to these sections, but conducive to the national 
interests, to divert in future a fair proportion of these expen- 
ditures from the North, and to make them at the South in 
building up the public coast defences, and in founding there 
such naval establishments, and places of rendezvous and 
safety for the commerce of the West, as the weal of the 
commonwealth, the interests and honor of the nation require. 
While we consider this subject in the broad light of its na- 
tional bearings and importance, we think it neither ill-timed, 


nor out of place, to glance at it also in a sectional point of 


view. ‘The South and the West have long, silently and 
cheerfully, submitted to the evils of the partial legislation 
imposed upon them. ‘They have been taxed indirectly in 
the shape of tariffs of protection, and directly in the shape 
of tariffs of revenue. 'The millions thus drawn from them, 
whether collected at the federal toll-gate, or in the work- 
shops of the protected laborer, have all been carried to the 
North and the East for disbursement and circulation. There 
the fruits of protection have been gathered; and there too 
have been monopolized the magnificent appropriations for 
the Navy. Virginia and the North have clubbed together 
in this matter; they have wrung from the Navy, at the ex- 
pense of the South, all the local advantages that may be de- 
rived from it. Within these States, all our Navy Yards are 
to be found; there our ships of war have been built and re- 
paired ; and there the money appropriated for the increase, 
improvement and repair of the Navy, has been expended. 
Whether these States have deliberately agreed among them- 
selves in this thing or not, it matters little: the effect is the 
same as though they had clubbed together to cheat the South 
and West. ‘They have outvoted in Congress, and have ecar- 
ried through what bills they would. They have had the 
power to right the wrongs which, year after year, have been 
practised there upon the South and the West, but they would 
not. Year after year, their language has been, Give! Give! 
it is for the Navy, a common bulwark for a common good. 
Year after year, the South and the West have freely given, 
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and been as freely left to hold the bag. 'They have not been 
permitted to draw a gain from this common fund as the na- 
tional interests and their own necessities required. They 
have been compelled to forego all the sectional advantages 
which the disbursement of large sums of public money has 
conferred upon Virginia and her Northern confederates. 
From Norfolk, on the Chesapeake, to Passamaquoddy, in 
Maine, a distance of seven hundred miles, there are not less 
than six well appointed Navy Yards, which give constant 
employment to thousands of our fellow-citizens, and call 
yearly for the expenditure of millions from the public trea- 
sury. From Norfolk, around by the Gulf of Florida to the 
South of the Sabine, a distance of two thousand miles, the first 
doliar has yet to be expended in the building of a ship for 
the Navy. We crave pardon of the Palmetto State and its 
noble matrons; the ladies of Charleston. in chivalrous com- 
pliment to the Navy, and with a grace of patriotism never 
surpassed, had built, at their own expense, in this city, and 
presented to the nation, a beautiful corvette of war. Her 
name and the gift have been pe rpetuate d to the Navy, and 
are handed down to us, in one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of naval are -sogt that has ever graced the ocean. 

seyond this, the | Navy ean boast of no vessel of Southern 
mould. And so exclusive has been the monopoly of all na- 
val disbursements by the States referred to, that the South 
has not been allowed to make even so much as a scupper 
nail or a pump tack for it. 

It is true, the South has been entertained with the so called 
Navy Yard at Pensacola. Pleased with the name, Southern 
legislators have seldom thought to inquire into its condition, 
It is in a remote part of the country, out of the line of the 
great thoroughfares of travellers; few visit it, and they are 
surprised to find it a mere place of deposit for a few stores 
brought and left there by vessels from the North. <A ship 
has never been built or repaired there; nor is there a shop 
or a mechanic, the materia/, nor means of any kind for 
building or repairing ships at that Yard (?). Disabled cutters 
have been sent thence to the private ship yards of Charles- 
ton even to have their sides caulked. And if a larger vessel 
of the West India squadron sustains an injury ever so slight; 
if she even finds a few shell-fish sticking to her bottom, she 
must and does go fifteen hundred or two thousand miles, to 
the North, to have them scraped off. 
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We copy the following from the Army and Navy Chron- 
icle of May 11th, printed at Washington. On such subjects 
it speaks authoritatively: 

“New SLoops or War.—Preparatory orders have been issued for 
building, as early as practicable, a first class sloop-of-war, at each of 
our Navy Yards, viz: Portsmouth, N. H., Charlestown, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Norfolk. Srx in aut. 

Here we have proofs, that really and practically, Pensaco- 
la is not considered in the light of a Navy Yard. No men- 
tion is made of it, and there is no building to be done at it. 

Restive under the sense of continued injustice, of with- 
holding all naval appropriations from their constituents for 
disbursements, Southern members, at the last session of Con- 
gress, succeeded, with more zeal than judgment, in diverting 
from New-Y ork, an appropriation of one hundred thousand 
dollars for a floating dock at Pensacola; we were present on 
the occasion, and were reminded of a country lad we once 

saw, buying a purse and begging the shop-keeper to “trust” 
him for it. Under present circumstances, there is about the 
same use for a floating dock at Pe nsacola as there was fora 
purse to this primitive lad. All the materials for repairs are 
wanting there, and when a ship in the Gulf wants repairs, 
advantage will be taken of this circumstance, and she will 
be still sent to the North, where the materials are already 
provided and the workmen at hand. The want of these at 
Pensacola, and the collecting them in small quantities and 
froma great distance would consume much time, and in this 
state of things, any slight repairs upon the first vessel will 
cost many times as much, as they would at the abundantly 
supplied Navy Yards at the North. The quick-sighted 
members from the building districts at the North, saw this 
at a glance, and suffered the South to take the bait. For 
obvious reasons, the first ship that is repaired on this dock 
will cost a good round sum, and this enormous cost will be 
advanced as a reason why no more repairing should be done 
at the South. Or, should the officers, on account of the ex- 
pense and delay of first collecting materials and getting the 
workmen together, or on account of many other difficulties 
of having work done at a yard so poorly provided with 
means and facilities, as Pensacola has ever been, be deterred 
from having their ships repaired there—as it is likely they 
will—the Southrons hereafter, when they ask for any “naval 
appropriations for Pensacola, will always be answered with 
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a twit at their useless floating dock. We could not but regret 
that they had not procured, in its stead, the building of one 
or more of those new sloops- of-war at Pensacola. 

Our Southern and Western readers who have never ex- 
perienced any of the advantages which the annual disburse- 
ment of large sums of public money confers upon the com- 
munity in which it takes place, may perhaps derive some 
idea of the consideration in which it is held at the North, 
where public expenditures have been so long and so boun- 
tifully made, and felt, and enjoyed. An order from Wash- 
ington to suspend labor in the Nav y Yard at Philadelphia, 
and therefore to curtail the disbursements there of public 
money, is enough to cause an uproar among the people, even 
in that quiet city; straightway public meetings are called, 
speeches made, committees appointed, resolutions adopted, 
and deputations sent on to remonstrate with the Executive. 
And now, while we write, the great city of New-York is all 
agog, because a vessel of war is to be sent thence for repairs, 
and the money expended upon her, to be put into the chan- 
nels of circulation at Boston, instead of Brooklyn. 

Such, in the North, is the store and value set upon the 
collateral and local benefits resulting from the expenditure 
there of the naval appropriations ; still, all of these benefits 
have been withheld from the South and the West, by the 
federal power of the monopolists. Because they are thus 
esteemed at the North, and have been so withheld from the 
South, are they therefore of no value to the Southern and 
Western people? Shall] they bear the burthens and taxation, 
and share none of its benefits? Are such considerations to 
be counted as nothing, in urging the claims of these two 
sections to adequate defences for their sea-coasts? Is it no- 
thing, that they have been allowed neither part nor lot in 
the great advantages of disbursing the one hundred and fifty 
million of dollars that have been appropriated from a com- 
mon fund, for the Navy,—nothing of federal partiality and 
injustice to complain of, that the laborer of the North has been 
protected, and that, for this protection alone, Southern and 
Western industry has been taxed to the amount of untold 
millions? Do we see the evidences of fair dealing and even 
handed justice between the North and the South, the East 
and the West, when public documents and official returns 
show us in figures, that the sea-board, from Norfolk to the 
St. John’s, has been protected with harbor defences at the 
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rate of eleven thousand three hundred dollars for every mile 
of coast, while two thousand six hundred dollars is all that 
the sea mile will average for coast and harbor defence from 
the “Old North State” around to the Sabine? Shall South- 
ern and Western statesmen, in advocating their rights to an 
equal share of federal support and protection,—to a just and 
fair proportion to the local advantages incident to this avow- 
ed protection, be told that it is narrow-minded, selfish and 
unpatriotic to advance their claims upon the contracted limits 
of sectional grounds? Be itso. Blot them out. Let them 
be unsaid, unread and forgotten. We will take our stand 
on high grounds. We plead our just cause, upon the broad 
platform of public good, and with the honor and safety of 
our country to support us in argument, we urge our right to 
a just share in the national defences of the commonwealth. 
All we claim for the South and the West, is demanded alike 
by the national interests, the necessities, the welfare and 
safety of the whole country. And, upon these grounds, we 
advance our claims. 

Incident to this subject, and preliminary to a right view 
of it, in this light, is a knowledge of the winds and currents, 
the navigation and geographical situation of the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is our Mediterranean, and like that of the old 
world, has but one out-let. ‘This out-let is afforded by the 
Gulf stream at its exit through the straits of Florida, be- 
tween the Island of Cuba with the Bahamas on one side, and 
the American Peninsula on the other. We beg the reader's 
attention to the annexed chart, and hope he will bear with 
us, in a paragraph or two of uninteresting “sailing direc- 
tions,” and the dryer details of wind and weather. 

Between the parallels of 28° and S° North, what is called 
the N. E. Trade wind prevails the year round; though to- 
wards the lower parallel, its general direction is never from 
the Eastward. All navigators count as surely upon this 
wind between these parallels, as the Western boatmen do 
upon a downward current on the Mississippi. In the Gulf, 
and among the Antilles, the regular “Trades” at particular 
seasons of the year, give place to hurricanes and _ tornadoes, 
and to a wind called the “Norths.” ‘These though are un- 
stable in their character; they come at uncertain periods 
and blow for no fixed time. Hence, though these and the 
Tendavales in the Caribbean Sea, might sometimes enable 
a vessel bound from the Gulf to the Windward Islands or 
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to sea, to pass down through the channel of Yucatan into 
the Carribbean Sea, and thence out through the Mona pas- 
sage, or between some of the Islands to the South of it, such 
a passage is utterly impracticable, and is never attempted on 
account of the prevailing head winds and opposing currents, 
which sweep in through these passages. These currents 
come in from the Eastward to restore the waste created by 
the Gulf stream; we have marked their course on the chart 
with a feathered arrow. After running nearly across the 
Carribbean Sea, they set North through the Yucatan chan- 
nel, and are frequently known to heave vessels along at the 
rate of sixty miles or more ina day. It often happens, that 
vessels bound from Jamaica, or even from the Spanish main, 
to Europe, instead of shaping an Eastwardly course right out 
among the Islands, find it more expeditious to steer N. W., 
through the Yucatan channel, and then go out by the F lo- 
rida pass. Indeed, vessels bound from Jamaica to Inagua, 
after making Cape Maysi in the Windward channel between 
Cuba and St. Domingo, have been compelled, by the force 
of adverse winds and currents, to put about, and take the 
track represented by the unfeathered arrows, through the 
Gulf of Mexico, and so out by the Tortugas and Key West 
in the Florida Straits. Of all seasons, a passage out to sea 
to the South of Cuba, is most impracticable from January to 
April inclusive—the time of year when the cotton crop is 
going to market, and when our trade from the Gulf is in its 
gre atest activity. 

The unfeathered arrows in the Gulf show the outward 
track of all vessels from any of its ports, whether bound to 
Europe, to Trinidad, to any of the Windward Islands, or even 
to the ports of Venezuela. Whether sailing from the ports 
of Mexico, of Texas, or of the United States, there is, on 
account of the Carribbean winds and currents already de- 
scribed, but one out-let for them, and that is along by the 
Tortugas as before explained, so that a vessel from Vera 
Cruz or Galveston, though only bound to Jamaica or St. 
Domingo, must pass through these straits, then to windward, 
and so back, by the South side of Cuba. 

With this explanation, it appears that there is but one way 
out of the Gulf of Mexico, and that, practically, it is as much 
of a closed sea as the Mediterranean, and is more easily 
blockaded ; for the Straits of Gibraltar are as a door which 
a vessel may pass in a few hours, and then be out upon the 
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broad ocean with a chance of escape. Not so with the 
Straits of Florida;—they are as a long lane, through which a 
vessel must drive with head winds, for as many days, before 
she can get fairly out upon the open sea; all the way in 
this channel she is exposed to the mercy of an enemy, with- 
out the chance of escape; for, if pursued, she can neither 
put back, nor turn to the right hand, nor to the left, out of 
his way ; her own coasts, on the left, afford her no place of 
refuge, not having a single fortified port or harbor in its 
whole length, while those on the right belong to the enemy. 
‘This pass is about four hundred and fifty miles long with 
an average breadth of perhaps fifty miles. Hence the re- 
mark so often made by military men, that the mouth of the 
Mississippi is at these Straits and not at the Balize. Indeed, 
the Gulf and Western States would be less exposed to the 
attacks of an enemy, if the Yucatan pass were a sand bar, 
and the Straits of Florida the only entrance, as they are the 
only out-let, to the Gulf. 

The encroachments of England, in this part of the world, 
have been by little and little, but steady and progressive. 
We have marked, with a black flag, the possessions here 
of this island poacher, and if the reader will but turn again 
to the chart, he will see the black flag planted on the Penin- 
sula of Yucatan, and on the Mosquito shore,—on the islands 
of Trinidad, Barbadoes, Antigua and Jamaica,—and on the 
main, below the Orinoco. It is seen away off in the ocean 
too, at that “hellish place,” as the early navigators called the 
Bermudas, where she has planted an important naval station, 
from which, in war, her armed cruisers, with their blacka- 
more regiments, twenty thousand strong, may overlook 
Charleston, or make their descent at will, upon the Atlantic 
ports of the South. 

Nor is this all, if we look to the Bahamas and the hun- 
dreds of green islands that dot the sea at the North and 
Kast of Cuba, we shall find that they too are under the 
black flag, and that Great Britain holds, with her strong 
arm, every key, rock and shoal among them, upon which 
man may dwell, or sea-birds brood. The turret crowned bat- 
tlements that guard her West India colonies, are only re- 
garded now by the American mariner, as land marks to 
guide him in safety to his haven ; yet, when he looks for- 
ward to the contingencies of war, and considers the feeeble 
state of the Gulf defences of his own country, and the prox- 
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imity of these islands to the Florida pass, his mind is filled 
with painful apprehensions for the insecure commerce of the 
South Western States. ‘ 

Though all of the English West India Islands, that are 
worth the expense of capture, are sufficiently fortified for 
self defence,—several of them, as Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
Antigua, are prepared also for aggression. Well furnished 
magazines and arsenals have been established among them, 
and large quantities of military and naval stores are lodged 
there. They have their dock yards, at which single ships 
of war may be equipped, and crippled fleets received to re- 
pair damages in war. and make ready again for the enemy. 

Along the outward chain of West India Islands from the 
Orinoco to the North of Cuba, she has established a cordon 
of naval and military posts, that, at the first out-break of war, 
will give her complete command not only of the Carribbean 
sea, but also of the Gulf of Mexico; not a rag of American 
commerce could quit the Gulf, except with the payment of 
such tribute as her cruisers in mercy should exact. If an 
American merchantman should attempt the Yucatan passage 
against the winds and currents of the Carribbean sea, a mere 
inspection of the map will show that England has an island 
with its military post either on one edge or in the middle, 
of every outlet and entrance to that sea; all the passages are 
so narrow, that ships, in going through, may see the shore 
on either hand. Escape that way, even if the winds and 
currents, instead of being adverse, were favorable, would be 
utterly impracticable. And, as for the Florida pass, the pos- 
sessions of Great Britain are washed by their Eastern edge. 
By means of her naval stations and military depots among 
the West India Islands, she is on the very borders of the 
Gulf; whereas, we, with ours, are two thousand miles off. 
And owing to this remoteness from our place of repair and 
equipment, a force, comparatively insignificant, might hold 
the Gulf commerce of the United States entirely at its mercy; 
for should the ships which we might send there to protect it, 
be crippled in a gale, or disabled in battle, they could, on 
their long and tedious passages to the distant Navy Yards of 
the North, be pursued, and ultimately made prizes to a force 
that, in itself, and under other circumstances, would be ut- 
terly insignificant. ‘The most disabled ship of a squadron 
regulates the speed of the rest; they must stay by to guard 
and assist her. England has her islands and places of ren 
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dezvous on every side of such a squadron, bound to the 
North; and, with short notice, she could despatch any 
number of swilt-footed vessels to harass and to cripple it 
still more. 

Though Great Britain is the chief owner of the West 
Indies, and most deserving of our attention at present, she is 
by no means our only neighbor at the South. Bordering 
on the Mexican Gulf and Carribbean sea, are ‘l’exans and 
Mexicans, Yucatecos and Gutamalenos, Carricaneans and 
Venezuelans, Sweeds, Danes and Dutch, French, Haytiens 
and Spaniards. Most of these, it is true, are too weak, un- 
stable or insignificant at present, to command attention ; yet, 
in the ever changing vicissitudes of people and nations, any 
or all of these may, in time, become troublesome, if not for- 
midable neighbors. We are situated down stream with re- 
gard to them all. With wind and tide in their favor, our 
defenceless coast would but invite attack. At the first 
onslaught, the Gulf States would, in a military point of 
view, occupy the position of an army in the plain, which, 
from its position, is compelling to wait and watch the ene- 
my’s movements from the heights above. a“ case of such 
a descent, shall we send to the North for the Navy to come 
and drive the ener ny away? Should we not rather build 
up a dock yard at Memphis, from which we too could send 
down our swift cruisers? For if any of the great naval 
powers were the assailant, she would block up the Straits of 
Florida, keep out the Navy, and compel the Southern peo- 
ple to look again to their cotton bags for defence. 

In a war with England, was ever a French fleet known 
to pass the Straits of Gibraltar against her will? She has 
barred up that rock-made door with a thousand pieces of 
cannon, and, by her strong guard of that pass, she has al- 
ways weake ned’ the power of France on the ocean, by di- 
viding the French Navy—one part of which she has con- 
stant ly locked up in the Mediterranean, and the other part 
she has as invariably locked out. As complete as is her 
command over the entrance to this sea, she has, by means 
of her arts and arms, and those “ancient and unsubsidized 
allies of the realm,” as the winds of heaven have been called, 
made herself complete mistress over one entrance to our 
Mediterranean Gulf. What, therefore, though we should 
erect a Toulon at Pensacola, and line the Mississippi with 
boat yards? There is not, from Pensacola, around by the 
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Capes of Florida, to Savannah, in Georgia, a distance of a 
thousand miles, one single fortified harbor or port of refuge 
to which the trader, if pursued by an enemy, could flee for 
shelter. Unless we should secure some strong point within 
this distance, England, from her greater proximity, by means 
of her strong hoids in the West Indies, would command 
this pass also; she could turn the key upon our gulf forces, 
and effectually divide and weaken our Navy, by locking up 
one part of it in the Gulf, and shutting out the other from 
its assistance. 

Of all sections of the Union, the States on the Gulf and 
South Atlantic are most open to aggression and liable to at- 
tack. Here, national defences are most needed, and shouid 
be the strongest; but here they have been most neglected, 
and are the weakest. Shall the North be defended and not 
also the South? Consider the commercial resources of the 
South and West—-their kind soil and genial climates—their 
present wealth and future destiny—and say, why is it that 
so little has been done to foster their interests in peace, to 
protect their merchandize in war? Is it because the North 
exclusively is the source of trade—the producer and the 
exporter of all the great staples of commerce? Far from it. 
We have explained the exposed situation of the Gulf, and 
dwelt on the neglected defences of the South. We shall 
now endeavor to show, for we think we can, that at least two 
thirds of this commerce takes its rise in these neglected re- 
gions, and first tempts the dangers of the sea in this exposed 
quarter. 

The commerce of the United States is estimated, by the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his last annua! report, at one hun- 
dred and fifty million of dollars the year. This estimate 
includes only the value of those articles of American produc- 
tion, which are exposed to the perils of the sea on their way 
to market, whether in the coasting or the foreign trade. We 
include the coasting trade, because a vessel with a cargo 
from New-Orleans to New-York or Boston is just as much 
exposed to dangers, and requires the same degree of protec- 
tion, on her way out from the Gulf, as though she were 
bound to Europe. Of what, let us ask, by the way, does 
this yearly commerce of one hundred and fifty million of 
dollars consist? It consists chiefly of cotton, of sugar and 
tobacco, of corn, rice and flour, of pork, hemp, lard and beef. 
Where do these articles grow, and whence do they come? 
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They grow upon the savannahs of the South, and come 
down from the plains of the West, through a thousand 
streams and channels to the Gulf of Mexico, that great ven- 
tricle of commerce ; where, receiving a new impulse, they 
are sent out through the exposed Straits of Florida, into 
those ramified veins of trade, which give life and health, 
vigor and animation to all parts of our great commercial 
system. 

With these questions and explanations, we enter upon the 
proof of our proposition, by first taking a hasty glance at the 
cotton trade, the great staple of American commerce. 

We have before us a memorandum obtained from the 
private papers of our venerable consul at Liverpool, the late 
Mr. James Maury. In it, the imports there of American 
cotton, are stated 

At 5 bales in 3 vessels for 1785. 


6 “ “ 2 ia “ 1786. 
108 “ “ 5 “ “ 1787. 
282 “ “ 6 “ cc 1788. 


Whereas, during only one week in the month of March, 
1843, there arrived, in that port, not less than 177,515 bales, 
brought from the United States by such a fleet of ships as 
never before had been seen to enter that harbor. This im- 
mense yield was all the product of the South, but nota 
tithe of the last crop grown there. The entire crop of 1842 
did not fall much short of two and a half million* of bales, 
which, at the low average of five cents a pound or twenty 
dollars a bale, gives fifty millions, or one-third of the whole 
commerce of the country, in this one item alone. At least 
three-fourths of this passed through the Straits of Florida, 
a prey to whomsoever would spoil it. 

Are Southern planters content with this? Be it so. They, 
of all others, have the deepest stake in hedge ; to prop and 
uphold it, is becoming more and more important every day, 
and the inducements to pluck it, greater and greater every 
year. The growth of cotton in the South Atlantic States 
has remained nearly stationary for the eighteen years from 
1824 to 1841 inclusive ; but, during the same period, in the 
Gulf States, it has regularly doubled itself every six years. 
We quote from the Commercial Circular, of March 30th, of 
Maury & Brothers, New-York, whose statements are worthy 
of the utmost confidence. 

*It was about 2,350,000 bales 
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~ Actual averages of the eighteen cotton crops from 1824 to 1841. 

_ist Gyears. | 2d 6 years. | 3d 6 years. 
Atlantic States, |433,000 bales|522,000 bales| 529,000 bales 
Gulf States, 253,000 * 1504,000 “ {1,030,000 “ 

According to the rate and ratio here involved, the Gulf 
crop of 1842—the last in market—should not fall short of 
1,600,000 bales,—its actual amount was over 1,760,000. 
If we attempt to caiculate the resources of this region, or to 
estimate its growing and future commercial importance, we 
shall not be able to assign any limits thereto, except those of 
demand and supply. When the first handful of cotton ar- 
rived in England, half a century ago, could it have entered 
into the mind of Adam Smith, or of the most gifted seer, 
that has ever indulged visions of political economy, to con- 
ceive that the fleecy cargo which was then seen coming 
over the sea, was destined to spread itself, in a little while, 
like Ahab’s cloud, over the realms of commerce, and to make 
the broad ocean white with ships and trade? So requisite 
and indispensable has this article now become in our do- 
mestic economy, that we, of the present day, cannot well 
conceive wherewith man was clothed in comfort before he 
used cotton as raiment. As its growth and consumption, in 
times past, have baffled all calculations, so they may, in 
times to come. ‘T'o others, but not to us, it belongs to interpret 
and expound those laws of trade, by which its future in- 
crease is to’be regulated, and the ultimate bounds set to its 
wars. But as for the resources of this cotton region, and its 
capacities of supply, there appear to be no limits, which 
fancy, in its widest range, may reach. If we take a bale, as 
the average yield of an acre of ground, the statistics of the 
last census show, that the whole quantity of land planted 
down and cultivated in cotton, throughout a'l the Southern 
and Western States, would not, if brought near and thrown 
altogether into one broad plantation, equal the twelfth part 
of the State of Mississippi alone. 

In the actual enjoyment of such a trade, and with such 
prospects of commercial grandeur and future wealth before 
them,—with the voice of the sea, and the noise of its waves 
continually to remind them of its defenceless borders, and 
the dangers to which their commerce is exposed upon it,— 
with the living picture of helpless and unprotected mer- 
chantmen reflected from the still waters of their harbors, for 
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daily contemplation,—why should the people of the South 
and West longer hold their peace ? 

That the means of coast defence and naval protection at 
the South, should have been considered of little or no im. 
portance to the nation at large, thirty years ago, is not sur- 
prising; for then, the quantity of Southern and Western 
produce that was sent to sea for a market, was comparatively 
of but little value. The cultivation of cotton was then in 
its infancy, and the rewards of the country neither devel- 
oped nor understood. But now, by remaining inactive upon 
this subject, Southern and Western statesmen would be 
neither loyal to their country, true to themselves, nor faith- 
ful over the important trusts handed down to them for their 
own political well-being, and for the benefit of succeeding 
generations. One of the great objects of our fathers in the 
federal compact, was mutual defence to the States,—protec- 
tion in life, liberty and property to those among us “who go 
down to the sea in ships, and do business upon the great 
waters.” For this, we have twice been at war; for this 
harbors are fortified, and armed cruisers commissioned to 
roam the ocean; it was for this, that a Navy was created 
and is maintained; and under the spirit of this it is, that 
we claim for the South means sufficient for protection and 
defence, or at Jeast equal to those afforded to the North. 

In 1830, there was no direct commercial intercourse be- 
tween this country and the British possessions in the West 
Indies. The proclamation of that year opened the ports of 
those islands to our agricultural produce, from which has 
sprung up a trade of four or five millions a year, chiefly 
with Southern and Western produce as the basis; the corn 
trade from New-Orleans alone amounting annually to two 
or three million of bushels. Since then, the crown duties 
upon Western pork and lard have been remitted by Act of 
Parliament, and they may now be imported into the English 
West Indies, subject only to colonial duties. 'This has given 
a fresh impulse to the lard trade, which is a new business 
just started up within the last year or two, through New 
Orleans, and bids fair, in a short time, to rival the whale fish- 
ery* in value; armed cruisers are sent round the world to 
give protection to this latter in every sea, for it is a Northern 


* Rival the whale fishery. The receipts of lard at New-Orleans, for the 
season up to 14th June, were 6,000,000 gallons. 
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interest—and, as Southerners, it is our pride and boast that 
it should be so protected ; but as for the safe conduct of the 
former, and all the commercial wealth of the regions whence 
it comes, nothing has been done to secure a safe passage for 
it in war, even as far as the ocean. The whaling interest 
is not more at the mercy of an enemy upon the “shores of 
Japan, than are the market ships of the South and West in 
the Straits of Florida. 

Almost every year witnesses the introduction into the 
Crescent City of some new article of trade from the teeming 
valley of the ‘West. There is no ¢ ity in the world with such 
a back country, and so many undeveloped resources as this, 
and, as a commercial emporium, none so much in its infancy. 
Yet its friends have stood by and witnessed the unaided 
struggles of this young Hercules with the monsters sent 
down in the jealousy of a Northern Juno to styangle it in its 
cradle. ‘The public treasury has been taxed with heavy 
expenditures for building sea-walls and breakwaters at the 
North ; but what, in comparison, has been done to deepen 
the bars at the Balize, or to keep open a navigable channel 
up to New-Orleans? The first standard that was unfurled 
in the cause of independence, had, for device, a disjointed 
snake, of which New England was represented by the head, 
Georgia by the tail, and each of the other States in order, by 
ajoint. Over this was inscribed “unite or die.” This was 
afavorite conceit at the North, and is still to be seen on 
some of the early court-of-arms proposed for those States ; 
and to this day, a part of it is preserved on the seal of the 
War Department. Was there not, in this device, something 
emblematical of the relations which the South has since 
been made to hold to the North? Wiley and grasping, the 
North has enjoyed every thing like favor and protection, 
from the federal arms, while the South has been pat off with 
amere rattle. More money has been expended in fortifying 
and protecting the port of Norfolk, than for Pensacola, Mo 
bile, New-Orleans, and all the the Gulf coast and harbors 
put together, and yet, in acommercial point of view, Norfolk 


can scarce boast of more trade* than the quiet little town of 


*We do not deny the importance of defending the Navy Yard, nor do 
we mean to imply that Norfolk is too strongly or unnecessarily fortified 
But the esti lis! 1ing there of a Navy Yard, was made a reason for erecting 

hree splendid forts. And, as one thing leads on to another, we would 
have a Navy Yard at Memphis first, because it is required there for the 
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Memphis with its 100,000 bales of cotton, besides large quan- 
tities of other produce. 

The interest of this subject, with its enticing corollaries, 
has led us off from the problem before us. We set out with 


the proposition that at least two-thirds of the commerce of 


the United States—taking it at one hundred and fifty million 
of dollars a year—are supplied from the South and West. 
We have shown that one-third, or fifty millions, are fur- 
nished in the item of cotton alone. We return now to the 
text, and proceed with the demonstration, quoting official 
documents for proof. 

We have been accustomed to consider Pennsylvania and 
New-York as great grain growing States, and to look upon 
the cotton growing States as consumers, rather than produ- 
cers of this article. But the census of 1840 shows the true 
state of the case to be far different from this. Including all 
the cereal grains, New-York averages but 21 bushels to the 
inhabitant,—Georgia, 35,—Pennsylvania but 33, and 'Ten- 


nessee, 68.* Taking away the cotton from the produce of 


those States which grow it, and viewing them in the light 
of grain growers only, the census shows that they average a 
creater vield of bread stuffs, than their sister States at “the 
North and East, who, for the last thirty years, have been 
wringing from them the sinews of war, and grinding them 
down with taxes and tariffs of protection. The average 
quantity of wheat, corn, and other cereal grains produced in 
New England and the Atlantic States, as far down as Vir- 
ginia included, is twenty-two bushels for each person.— 
Whereas the cotton growing States, viz:—the two Caroll- 
nas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
‘Tennessee, yield a like average of forty-four bushels, or just 
double. 

if we bear in mind the fact, that wheat is the great article 
of food for man at the North, and Indian corn at the South; 
and if we consider farther that the slaves and laboring classes 
of whites at the South, consume no flour, but use corn bread 
exclusively, we shall find that Georgia is quite as likely as 
New-York to be an exporter of wheat. Dietetic writers 


public good, as that at Norfolk was, and next, on account of the sectional 
a ae rantages that it would draw after it, and w hich need not be enumerated 
here. 

*In all of these averages of bread stuffs, we have first deducted one 
tenth for seed, which is too much for the Western and not enough for the 
Eastern and Middle States. 
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agree, that there is more alimentary matter in corn bread 
than in that of any other grain, and the plantation allowance 
of this to a slave is about ten bushels the year, being at the 
rate of a peck of meal a week. The sailor's allowance for 


duff and bread in the Navy, is at the rate of nine bushels of 


wheat for each person a year; McCulloch allows an average 
of eight bushels of wheat a year for bread alone, to each 
person who uses it in England. And though we believe it 
is as common among all classes in New-York as corn bread 
is with us at tne South, still, if we allow to each person in 
New-York but half the navy ration of flour—and this ap- 
pears to us to be scanty enough—leaving the deficiency to 
me made up of oat meal, rye bread, &c. the people of this 
great grain growing State, will have for market only a peck 
of wheat apiece—not enough to furnish the f factory girls of 
Lowell with starch and sizing for their calicoes. 

The general average of grain grown in the United States 
is thirty-two bushels to the inhabitant, first deducting a tenth 
for seed. The average for the Northern States, Vi irginia and 
the District of Columbia included among them, is twenty- 
two bushels; that of the Southern and Western States and 
Territories, forty-two bushels ; sand that of the cotton grow- 
ing States alone, forty-four bushels to each person, as before 
stated. ‘These last have a sea front on the Gulf of Mexico, 
quite equal in extent to the Atlantic coast from Norfolk to 
the highland ridge of Maine. Now suppose that for the 
next thirty years, federal legislation should be as partial to 
this Gulf coast, as, for the last thirty years, it has been to 
that of the North,—that the shores of the Gulf should be 
strengthened with forts and studded with castles, at the rate 
of eleven thousand dollars a mile,—that national dock yards 
should be planted along them and the Mississippi, to match 
those at the North,—that ail of our ships-of-war should be 
built and launched, equipped and repaired here,—that here, 
their crews should be provisioned and clothed, paid off and 
discharged,—that all the public rope-walks, the timber sheds, 
the work-shops and ship-houses,—the magnificent hospitals, 
and naval asylums of the North, should be transplanted 
here,—that the whole Navy should be supplied with its 
every want at the South, as it now is at the North,—that 
the one hundred and sixty millions of money expended 
there upon it, should, in turn, be lavished upon it through 
the industry of the South,—and, nomine mutato, let us 
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suppose that the untold millions which have been drawn 
from the South, to foster and protect and reward the labor 
of the North, should be given back to this region as a boun- 
ty on its cotton, its corn, and its oil,—suppose, we say, that 
the Gulf States should be left in the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of all these advantages for thirty years to come, what 
would be the condition and appearance of the country? 
The whole land, from the Caleaser to the Sarrybel, would 
present one vast extent of park and lawn—a succession of 
field, grove and garden, for which Ceres and her nymphs 
might forsake their hunts,—Pan, Faunus, and the whole 
train of Sylvan Deities, their orgies, there to dwell and 
make glad the heart of man. With such protection, the 
Gulf borders would beggar description, and vie with the most 
gorgeous scenes of fable and romance. 

The population of the United States, according to the sixth 
census, may be stated at seventeen millions* in round num- 
bers, being nearly equally divided between Virginia and the 
Northern States on the one part, and North Carolina with 
the Southern and Western States on the other—the latter 
division numbering 8,470,658 souls, or within less than a 
hundred thousand of exactly one-half. The same returns 
show that all the cotton, more than half the wheat, nearly 
four-fifths of the corn, quite three-fourths of the hogs, all 
the rice and the hemp, most of the tobacco, and, commerci- 
ally speaking, all the sugar, that are grown, raised, or pro- 
duced in the whole country, come from this section. Here, 
the tillers of the ground reap, at each returning harvest, 
and gather into their barns, forty millions of bushels of 
wheat, and three hundred millions of bushels of corn, besides 
sixty millions of other cereal grains, such as oats, barley, 
rye. They also grow eighty millions of pounds of rice, one 
hundred and thirty-five millions of sugar, and one hundred 
and twenty millions of tobacco, and feed, chiefly upon the 
wild mast of their woodlands, vast herds of swine, twenty 
millions in number. 

These immense harvests cannot be consumed by the eight 
millions and a half of producers. The average consumption 
of cereal grains, as food for man and beast, is quoted by 
McCulloch at fifteen bushels for each person; Chas. Smith, 
the well informed author of the T'racts on the Corn Trade, 
estimated it to be at the rate of about twelve and a half 


* There were 17.063.353 of inhabitants 
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bushels a year to the inhabitant. We see no reason why 
the laboring man in the West or South, with rich pastures 
and wide ranges for his cattle—with his own bountiful board 
spread thrice a day with meats, fruits and vegetables, should 
average, for himself and his cattle, as much bread and grain 
as the laboring man in England, in whose scanty dietary, 
bread is the chief, and often the only article of food. Never- 
theless, let us suppose that each inhabitant here requires, for 
himself and his live stock, from a third to a half more grain 
and bread-stuffs, than is allowed to one man and his cattle 
in England. This estimate will leave, after deducting one- 
tenth of the whole for seed, a surplus of at least one hundred 
and ninety millions of bushels in our favored region, to be 
disposed of in some way. ‘The earth grew it by the sweat 
of man’s brow; and it was not gathered by him with toil 
and labor, to be scattered to the winds. or burned in the fire. 
It cannot be consumed by the producers, and is for sale— 
therefore it must be sent abroad as merchandize to seek a 
market. Let us suppose that one-fifth goes by the way of 
the Lakes, or is driven over into the neighboring States as 
live stock. 'The remainder is crowded into the channels of 
river trade, and sent down to New-Orleans or some other 
sea-port of the South for exportation. Whether it enters 
intg the foreign or the coasting trade, all that is shipped on 
the Gulf, has to pass out through the Straits of Florida, and 
is exposed alike to any dangers or obstructions that an ene- 
my may throw in that long and narrow pass. 

It is immaterial to the proof of our proposition, whether 
the four-fifths of these one hundred and ninety millions of 
bushels of grain, are sent abroad as bread, wheat, corn, meal 
or flour; or whether they assume some other of the protean 
shapes of grain, and come down for export as live hogs and 
cattle,—or in barrels of pork and: beef, lard, bacon, oil or 
whiskey, they are the surplus produce of those regions, every 
bushel of which enters in some shape or other into the chan- 
nels of Southern and Western commerce.* 


* Commerce. Up tothe 14th of June last, there had arrived at New-Or- 
leans, 1,065,000 bales of cotton ; 67,400 hhds. of Tobacco, which was stil] 
arriving freely; 284,000 kegs, 202,450 barrels, and 1,422 hhds. of Lard, be- 
sides 921 barrels Lard Oil; 196,000 barrels, 2,400 hhds. and 6,806,000 Ibs. 
{in bulk) of Pork; 105,000 barrels and sacks of wheat; 461,500 barrels of 
Flour; and 424,000 pigs of Lead; besides other articles, such as Bacon. 
Corn, Meal, Sugar, Beef, Copper, Lumber, Whiskey, Hemp, Bagging, 
Rope, Live Stock, &c. &¢e 
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Valuing then, this produce, whether in its manufactured 
or raw state,—whether it be converted into meat or drink, 
at the low estimate of twenty-five cents a bushel, we have 
the sum of thirty-eight millions of dollars, to be added to 
the fifty* millions already accounted for. ‘To this may be 
added three million of dollars for Southern rice, six million 
of dollars for Western tobacco, and as much for sugar—in 
all, one hundred and three millions of dollars, exclusive of 
lead,t iron, lumber, hemp, and naval stores, as the present 
annual amount of exports from the South and West. 

New-York is indeed the principal focus of trade, the place 
where the great commercial fairs of the country are held. 
But the back country which sends down, through the inland 
channels of communication, its surplus produce to New-York 
for exportation, affords but a scanty supply when compared 
to that which supplies New-Orleans and the Gulf ports with 
their articles of commerce. 'The State of New-York grows 
no cotton, no hemp, no tobacco, no rice. Nor does it supply 
commerce with any of its sugar. The quantity of grain of 
all sorts, produced in that State, lacks one half of being as 
much to the inhabitant, as the general average of the whole 
United States gives to each person. If we allow but four 
and a half bushels of wheat to each person for bread, the 
people of that State will only average a peck apiece for ex- 
port. So, if we take all the grain produced in that State, 
and deduct an average of twenty bushels for each person as 
the quantity consumed by man and beast, there will remain 
for commerce only about a bushel to each inhabitant. What 
other of the great staples of the country does New-York 
produce? She may have lumber and ashes, but when we 
come to reckon in millions, we shall find that these articles 
are trifling in amount. Much of the back country produce, 
we know, is drawn off from New-York by the Eastern 
States, through the Albany Rail Road. But giving her, 
through the Erie Canal, half of the surplus wheat crops of 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, we shall find then, 
that her corn trade from the back country, does not amount 
to one-tenth part in value of the cotton trade from the South. 

* The value of the cotton crop of 1841, though not so large by several 
hundred thousand bales, as that of 1842—the one we have been consider- 
ing—was estimated, by the Commissioner of Patents, at $62,000,000. 

+ Lead. The Lead exported from New-Orleans alone, in the season of 
1841-2, was 447,000 pigs, which, by the price current of the day, is quoted 
at $2.20 the pig, thus giving another million for this item 
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Seeing, then, that New-York receives from her back coun- 
try, through her inland trade, so small a portion of that pro- 
duce which she sends out to all parts of the world, it may 
be asked whence then does she obtain it ? 

The answer to this question has an important bearing 
upon the subject of coast defences. New-York has her daily 
or her weekly line of packets, plying between her wharves 
and every port of any commercial importance in the United 
States. ‘Through these, and vast fleets of coasters, she col- 
lects together the surplus produce of other States, with 
which she carries on her immense trade. Not so with 
New-Orleans and the Gulf ports; they derive their exports 
almost exclusively through the rivers and roads of their back 
country. 

Let us now, with a view of illustrating the bearings of 
this circumstance upon a wise sytem of national defences, 
suppose New-York to be blockaded by the fleet of an enemy, 
What degree of distress would the country at large suffer 
from it? The wheat of Northern Ohio, Indiana, &c. could 
go down the Mississippi. The naval stores from North 
Carolina,—the cotton and the rice, and other articles from the 
South,—the pork, &c. from the West, which are sent to New 
York for tran-shipment, are not shut out from the sea—they 
have the broad ocean free and open before them, and they 
could, without stopping at New-York, on their way, be ship- 
ped from their Southern ports direct for their foreign market 
place. This, it is true, would distress New-York herself, 
and embarrass one or two of her neighbors, perhaps ; more- 
over, it might, at first, cause some little inconvenience to the 
mercantile community. But we are not considering its ef- 
fects upon sections or classes. We speak of them in their 
bearings upon the nation at large, in their influence upon 
the industry, the prosperity and welfare of the great body of 
the people. In this light, such a blockade would be to the 
whole country like the stopping up of one of the outlets at 
the delta of the Mississippi; in either case, commerce would 
be thrown into new channels, a little turbid and perhaps in- 
convenient at first, because new ; but, except to those in the 
Immediate vicinity, whose land would be overflown, or pro- 
perty injured, there would be nothing in the blockade of New 
York like public distress, nor any great and overwhelmin 
national calamity in it; for all the produce that is export 
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thence, could, like the waters of the Mississippi, if obstructed 
in one channel, find new and other, and perhaps better outlets, 

Now, on the other hand, let us suppose that this hostile 
fleet raises the blockade of New-York, and sends down a 
squadron of ships to occupy the Tortugas, and block up the 
Florida Straits. ‘The cotton of the South cannot flow up 
the Mississippi. ‘The torrent is obstructed in its mountain 
pass, and there is no other channel through which it can 
escape. If it cannot break away the barrier, and force its 
way out through this one, it must carry stagnation back to 
its very sources ; and, with the reflux, spread ruin and deso- 
lation over the land. The commerce of the Gulf is thus 
struck down at a blow,—its only outlet is in the hands of an 
enemy,—our nearest naval station is at the North, a thou- 
sand miles distant and more,—his is among the West Indies, 
close at hand. Not a stich of canvass can leave the Gulf 
but by his leave. Pittsburg and Wheeling, Cincinnati and 
Louisville, now become as besieged cities; the wharves of 
St. Louis and Memphis, of Natchez and New-Orleans, have 
an enemy before them ; and every town and hamlet through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the great Valley of the 
West, suffer a rigid blockade. At the North the spindles of 
Lowell cease to go round,—her operatives are thrown out 
of employment and are distressed for bread; and the twenty 
five millions of dollars invested in the cotton factories of 
New England, are sunk in the general ruin, for their sup- 
plies from the South are cut off. The waters of the Missis- 
sippi no longer teem with life and animation ; throughout 
their fertile plains, the hand of industry is paralyzed, and the 
task of the husbandman becomes a burthen not to be borne, 
because the people have lost, with their commerce, the in- 
centives of trade and the rewards of labor; they have no 
market for the produce of their lands, no merchandize in 
exchange for their corn and oil. In vain now, may their 
seed be prosperous,—in vain the ground may give her in- 
crease, and the heavens their dew; there will be among 
them at that day, “no hire for man, nor any hire for beast ;” 
there will be no buying, no selling, no getting of gain among 
them. 

Can there be anything, in the wide scope of legislation, 
more truly national in all its bearings, than the securing and 
making sure the command of such a passage as this? In 
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the whole range of coast defences, there 1s no point more 
important, nor half so much exposed. Should Congress, by 
an act, raze the forts on the Mississippi, and throw that river, 
from Me mphis down, open to all nations, and make its navi- 
gation free, the commerce of the West could not be more 
exposed and defence less, than it now is, when it enters the 
Straits of Florida on its way out to sea and a market What 
would it avail, though the West should send its produce to 
New-Orleans, if it could go no further? Unless a way out 
of the Gulf should be open to it, it would be far better off 
on the plantations where it was grown. The immediate 
borders on one side of this exposed and dangerous market 
path from the Gulf, are armed by Spain and England; on 
the other, by the United States. These two nations have 
done all that can be done to fortify and to strengthen them- 
selves, on their side of this great commercial thoroughfare— 
while we have done nothing to secure a safe passage through 
it, for our vessels, though we have incomparably so much 
more at stake than they. 

We have laid great-Stress upon the facility with which an 
enemy, in the Straits of Florida, might seriously annoy the 
Gulf commerce, and we have said it might be entirely des- 
troyed by a force altogether insignificant and such as any 
third or fourth rate naval power could at all times command. 
Fully to appreciate the he!plessness of merchantmen, and to 
illustrate the degree of panic and consternation which an 
armed cruiser, in search of prizes, spreads among them, we 
have only to recollect what has been done in other times, by 
our own cruisers. 

In 1777, Captain Wilkes, in the Reprisal, with two small 
cruisers, made his appearance off the coast of England. In 
those days, it would have been treason to call those three 
small vessels—altogether not a match for one of our sloops- 
of-war of the present es iy sag cruisers—they were 
styled privateers. We quote from the pape rs of the day,— 
authentic extracts from which have been kindly furnished 
by a friend,—to show the alarm and distress which that 
small force spread among English shipping and commerce, 
where they had no narrow straits to pass through, but were 
under the guns of their own forts and castles, until they got 
out upon blue water in the open sea, and then had a thou- 
sand ships to give them convoy : 

433 VOL, 1V.—NO. 8. 
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“June 26th, 1777. 

“Orders were sent to Plymouth for two of His Majesty’s frigates, 
to sail immediately on a cruise between Lisbon and Madeira, as some 
intelligence has lately been received, that several American Priva- 
teers were cruising about that place, and had stopped several English 
ships; but being in ballast had released them.” Lad. Mag. July, 
1777, Vol. 8, p. 387. 

“July 2d, 1777. 

“Orders were sent to the Commissioners of the several Dock Yards 
for the immediate fitting out of several sloops-of-war, to be employed 
as cruisers for the better protection of the trade.” 

“July 3d, 1777. 

“Orders were sent to the Governors of Jersey and Guerrsey for 
all the fortifications on the said Islands to be put ina proper state of 
defence.” 

“July 5th, 1777. 

“Dublin has been thrown into the utmost state of consternation by 
the appearance of the American Privateers on this coast. A stop ws 
put to all trade. Not one of the linen ships that were loaded for 
Chester Fair, are suflered to depart, upon which account the Fair 
must be postponed, if any Fair be held. 

“The Lord Lieutenant has thought it expedient, lest the Americans 
should make any attempt upon the shipping in this harbor, to order 
cannon from the arsenal to form two batteries to defend the entrance 
of it. 

“No insurance can be procured, and linen has already fallen a 
penny a yard. 

“They are unloading the linen ships with the utmost diligence, for 
fear of an attempt to burn them; and all the vessels are drawn as 
near as possible to the bridge.” Lad. Mag. July, 1777, Vol. 8, p. 388. 


Copy of a letter from Philip Stephens, Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, to William Corslin, Mayor of Liverpool : 


“July 11th, 1777. 
“My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having stationed the 
Albion (74), Exeter (64), Arethusa (32), and Cerés (sloop-of-war), 
between the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, in quest of Ameri- 
can Privateers, and for the protection of trade in those parts, I am 
commanded by their lordships to acquaint you thereof,” &c. &c. 
Lad. Mag. July, 1777, Vol. 8, pp. 389-90. 
“Saturday, July 12th, 1777. 
“The American Privateers having made several captures on the 
Scotch and Irish coast, the merchants and inhabitants of Greenock 
and Glasgow, have entered into subscriptions for fitting out four 
armed vessels for the protection of their own trade.” Gent. Mag. 
July, 1777, Vol. 47, p. 349. 
“July 14th, 1777. 
“One hundred and twenty ships of the British Navy are now in 
commission, viz:—55 ships of the line, 46 frigates, and 19 sloops-ol- 
war. But in consequence of repeated information being sent to the 
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Admiralty Board, of the great number of American Privateers (only 
three) cruising in the Irish Channel, contracts are made by govern- 
ment for several ships, which are to be fitted out as armed ships for 
the better protection of the trade.” Lad. Mag. July 1777, Vol. 8, 
p. 389. 

“White Haven, July 15th, 1777. 


“During no time since the war, were the people on this coast, half 
so much frightened as they have been lately on the appearance of 


the American Privateers. An express went off to our Lord Lieu- 
tenant, (Sir James Lowther,) of the County of Cumberland, to call 
out the militia for the defence of the coast, as they were apprehensive 
that the Americans would Jand; to which Sir James sent word that 
he would immediately call out the militia, and that it might be as 
little detrimental to the country as possible, he would divide the time, 
and fix the first fortnight now, the other after harvest. Three com- 
panics are accordingly stationed here.” Lad. Mag. July, 1777, Vol. 
8, p. 389. 


A list of line-of-battle ships, cruising in the English Chan- 
nel, is then given. It shows that there were twenty-eight. 


“July \7th, 1777. 
“The Lords of the Admiralty have ordered Capt. Burdon, of His 
Majesty’s sloop, the Drake, to cruise between Harwich and Goree, in 
the track of the packet boats, for the protection of the said vessels, 
and of the trade of His Majesty’s subjects. She sailed on the 6th 
inst. from the Downs on that service.” 
“July 2\st, 1777. 
“The Lords of the Admiralty have been pleased to order two ships 
of-war and a sloop, to cruise between the Mull of Calloway and 
Contyn.” 
. “July 22d, 1777. 
“Orders have been sent from the Admiralty to Portsmouth for 
seven frigates, in addition to those already sailed, to proceed to the 
North of Ireland, in search of American Privateers that infest that 
coast.” 
“July 23d, 1777. 
“Orders have been issued for repairing the fortifications at Kinsale, 
the Cove of Cork, Waterford, Carrickfergus, and other ports of Ire- 
land; and six frigates will be stationed in St. George’s Channel, to 
prevent the future depredations of the Provincial Privateers.” Lad. 
Mag. July, 1776, p. 389. 
. “July 25th, 1777. 
“Orders were given from the War Office, for a generai survey of 
ordnance and military stores in the several fortresses throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 
“July, 26th 1777. 
“The Mayor and Corporation of Londonderry, in Ireland, have 
raised a subscription of six hundred pounds, to repair the fortifications 
of that city, and likewise to fit out a ship-of-war of twenty-eight guns. 
for the protection of their trade.” 
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“August 11th, 1777. 
“Orders have been given to the artificers in His Majesty’s Dock 
Yard at Deptford, to work double tides in building two small vessels 
which are to carry twenty guns each, and to cruise against Americans 
in the channels.” 
‘August 12th, 1777. 
“Press warrants are issued for landsmen at all the principal towns 
in England and Wales.” 
“August 14th, 1777. 
“The number of line-of-battle ships now on cruises round England, 
and lying in the several ports of Portsmouth, Plymouth and Chelten- 
ham, amount to thirty-two, from sixty to ninety guns.” Lad. Mag. 
August, 1777, Vol. 8, pp. 443-4-5. 
“London, August 25th, 1777. 
“The Secretary of the Admiralty has written to Capt. Battorel, 
(the regulating officer at White Haven,) informing him that the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have directed the Navy 
Board to hire a number of armed ships, capable of carrying twenty 
guns at least, to be employed as coasting convoys, for the protection 
of the trade of the several great trading towns of the kingdom, pro- 
vided such towns will respectively engage to raise men to man them.” 
* New-Castle, August 30th, 1777. 
“In consequence of a petition from the masters and owners of ships 
of this port, to his Majesty, seconded by Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
dart., one of our members, an order from his Majesty in Council has 
this week been received, to permit the ships in the coal trade, to take 
on board guns and stores for defence, in case of an attack from an 
enemy.” Lad. Mag. Sept., 1777, Vol. 8, p. 499. 


The coasts of England were surrounded with armed cruis- 
ers, and her harbors bristled with cannon, yet such is the pic- 
ture, drawn from the papers of that day, of the alarm and dis- 
tress created in the realm, by three smail American cruisers. 
In comparison, our Gulf commerce is perfectly defenceless. 
Instead of passing from port at once out upon the broad 
ocean, it must first sail through a long and narrow channel, 
with the unoccupied harbors of Key West and the Tortugas 
in its very entrance, hundreds of miles removed from the 
nearest dock yards. With these harbors thus situated, the 
enemy, at the first notes of war, will not fail to Jand his guns 
at them, throw up his water batteries to defend them, and 
thus secure his position in this strong hold, from which he 
cannot be removed, and from which he may command the 
Gulf, with its floating millions. 

Are the Southern and Western States content that their 
commerce and coasts should continue in such a defenceless 
and vulnerable state? If three small vessels in the Irish 
sea, thousands of miles from home, without a harbor of refuge 
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or place of rendezvous, could stop Chester Fair and the 
Dublin trade,—if they could destroy insurance, cause the li 
ships in port to be unloaded, and linen to fall a penny a } 
yard,—if they could call out the whole English Navy in 

pursuit, force the crown to hire and to buy other ships, com- 
pel the artificers at the Deptford Docks to work double tides | 
in building more,—if they could cause press-gangs to raise HY 
the voice of wo and lamentation in every town throughout iH i 
the kingdom,—if they could alarm the laborer in the field, © 
and force the reaper in the harvest to lay down his sickle 


for a sword,—if a sloop, a brig and a cutter, along the dis- ag 
tant coasts of England, and among swarms of armed crui- Hi 
sers, could do all this, in spite of her “wooden walls,” their i 
strength and numbers, might not an enemy, equaliy bold Ah 


and daring, and with a few more dashing cruisers like these, 
having their ports of refuge in the West Indies, c!ose at hand, 
spread as great alarm among the people of the South, caus- | 
ing their cotton to fall its penny a pound, and cre ating like 
distress among the ships of New-Orleans and the trade of i 
the Gulf? 

Do the people who send to market through the Gulf, bear 
sufficiently in mind the fact, that, for years past, they have 
contributed largely of their substance, in building up a sys- 


tem of harbor and naval defences at the North, almost to 
the entire neglect of theirown? Are they aware that they f 
have lent their aid in fortifying the coast from Norfolk up, if! 
- at the average rate of a gun for every three hundred and if 
eighty yards, while their own coasts to the South, can only Wy 
: count one to its three thousand yards? Are these people 
l heedless of the necessary preparations now, because they y 
a prefer, when the evils of war do come, to immitate the col- if 
S liers of New-Castle, the merchants and people of Greenock H) 
8 and Glasgow? Have they already “cut and dried” their i 
e petitions praying Congress for leave to arm and man their tt 
S cotton ships! Do they continue to listen to the yearly cry i) 
d of give! give! for preparing and making ready for building i 
e and fortifying at the North, because they are ready, when a 
e the emergency does come, to go round with their subscrip- ti 
ton lists, begging each other for money to build and fit out . 
ir men-of-war of their own? Are they careless of their Gulf 
SS defences and their commerce now, because, in war, they 7 


can throw up ramparts of cotton bags in a night, and are 
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able to build up ina day, and maintain a Navy on private 
account ? 

If such be their views and disposition, we tell them they 
are mad. All the ships that they can build, all the cotton 
traders and colliers that they can arm, will be of no avail, 
their cotton bags of no use, unless the Dry Tortugas be oc- 
cupied as a military and naval station before hand. These 
islands must be fortified. Without it, there can be no safety 
in war for the commerce of the West, and, without it, there 
can be no protection for the trade of the South. 

Who, but the Southern and Western people, should defend 
their own firesides? Therefore, into their hands, should the 
defences of the Gulf be committed. The Navy that is kept 
there, should be taught to look upon those regions as its 
home; they are now as a foreign station to our ships i in the 
Gulf. When one of them ends her cruise in the Gulf, she 
goes to the North to be laid up. her men are taken to the 
North there to be paid off and discharged: if anything is 
wanting for the ships, she sends to the North forit. If she 
meet with any accident, or sustain any injury, she goes 
straight there to have it examined or repaired. There the 
ship, her officers and her crew, are all sent to spend their 
money, and they consider it their home. With a dock yard 
at Memphis, for steamers, their supplies and their crews 
should be all drawn from the river towns. When the ves- 
sels are to be repaired, or laid up and discharged, they should 
be sent there. There they should be manned and paid off. 
That, and not the North, should be their home. 

General Jackson had been down upon the Gulf coast 
during the war. Asa military man, he at once saw the ne- 
cessity, and comprehended at a glance, the value which 
some strong point in the Straits of Florida, would prove to 


this country. So fully alive was he to the importance of 


protecting them in peace, and of commanding them in war, 
that a short time after he reached the presidential chair, 
he declared to a friend, that the three things which he 
had most at heart, were, to pay off the national debt, to 
fortify the Dry Tortugas, and to break down the United 
States Bank. Accordingly, one of the first acts of his ad- 
ministration, was to order an examination of those islands. 
The survey was made in 1829, by Captain Tattnall, of the 
Navy 
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The result of this survey was turned up the other day 
among piles of rubbish at Washington, where it chanced to 
meet our eye. With this chart under the bushel, we have 
often heard it admitted, from all sides, on the floors of Con- 
gress, that a strong naval station at the South was of the 
first importance to a proper system of national defences ; but 
it has always been added in the same breath, you have no 
harbors there of sufficient water. 'To amuse Southern 
members, vessel after vessel has been sent there, on what 
has been called the “Survey of Southern harbors.” But the 
officers in charge have not been directed to search for har- 
bors of the requisite depth of water; they have been sent 
to survey those which it was already known had not water 
enough to admit frigates and larger vessels. Since Captain 
Tattnall’s survey, the Tortugas. have always received the 
go-by. His chart of them has never been suffered to see the 
light, while those of Beaufort, Wilmington, Sappelo, Deboy, 
Brunswick, St. Joseph’s, and others, with their eight, twelve, 
or sixteen feet of water, or other practical objections, have 
been published by the thousands, and scattered to the four 
winds. This game has been going on for the last twelve or 
fourteen years, “though fancy could not form, nor imagina- 
tion draw a more beautiful harbor,—one more advantage- 
ously situated, or better calculated for all the purposes re- 
quired of one there, than that which Capt. Tattnall visited 
and surveyed at the Tortugas. His chart is on a large scale, 
and the description which he gives ef the harbor and its ad- 
vantages is rather tame than overwrought: 

“The outer harbor,” says he, in his official Report of 28th Febru- 
ary, 1830, “is in the centre of the whole group of Keys and Reefs. 
Its extent is one and three-quarters by one and a half miles, and its 
depth generally eight* fathoms. It has three entrances from sea, 
with water sufficient for the largest vessels. We have no hesitation 
in recommending it as a safe and commodious man-of-war harbor. 
The small harbor consists of two basins, the largest of which is 1200 
by 700 yards—the smallest 600 by 400 yards. The depth of the 
former is from 28 to 40 feet—of the latter, from 16 to 24. The en- 
trances are from the outer harbor by channels of 35 feet into the 
large, and 23 feet into the small basin. The two basins are con- 
nected by a channel of 23 feet; so that vessels may haul from one 
into the other. This harbor is so completely walled in by the Keys 
and Flats, that the water, in the heaviest gales, is perfectly smooth. 
It is indeed a natural Dock, as easy of access and as safe as can be 
desired. It would accommodate the greater part of our Navy.” 


* Forty-eight feet. The draft of a seventy-four is about twenty-six feet 
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As for the facilities of supplying the place in the event of 
war, Captain Tattnall continues: 


“The Keys and Reefs occupy of circumference a thirty miles: the 
three channels from the sea, tor large ships, are all in ditterent direc- 
tions, and there are numerous passages through the reefs, by which 
vessels of light draft of water might enter the harbor. ‘To these 
may be added the excellent navigation for small vessels through the 
whole Florida Reef,” &c. from which supplies could be received at all 
times. 


And, as to the susceptibility of defence, he remarks : 


“On this point, we can merely venture an opinion, as our profession 
does not lead us to any accurate knowledge of the subject.” 


But, what the modesty of this meritorious officer would 
not allow him to do, has been done by the most skilliul en- 
gineers and the most able military men of the country. 

We quote from a very valuable Report, made by a Board 
of Army Officers on national defences. House Doc. No. 
206 -- 1st Session 26th Congress : 


“A naval force, designed to control the navigation of the Gulf, 
could desire no better position than Key West or the Tortugas. 
Upon the very way-side of the only path through the Gulf, it is, at 
the same time, well situated as to all the great ports therein. It 
overlooks Havana, Pensacola, Mobile, the mouths of the Mississippi, 
and both the inlet and the outlet of the Gulf. 

“The Tortugas harbors, in particular, are said to aflord shelter 
for vessels of every class, with the greatest facility of ingress and 
egress. And there can be no doubt, that an adversary, in possession 
of large naval means, would, with great advantage, make these 
harbors his habitual resort, and his point of general rendezvous and 
concentration for all operations on this sea. With an enemy thus 
posted, the navigation of the Gulf, by us, would be imminently haz- 
ardous, if not impossible ; and nothing but absolute naval superiority 
would avail any thing against him. .Mere military means could 
approach no nearer than the nearest shore of the continent. 

“It is believed that there are no harbors in the Gulf at all compara- 
ble with these, that an enemy could resort to with his larger vessels. 
To deprive him of these, would, therefore, be interfering materially 
with an organized system of naval operations in that sea. The de- 
fence of these harbors would, however, do much more than this. It 
would transfer to our own squadron, even should it be inferior, these 
most valuable positions, and it would afford a point of refuge to our 
Navy and our commerce, at the very spot where it would be most 
necessary and useful. By occupying two, or at most three, small 
islands, the harbors of the Dry Tortugas (there being an inner and 
a outer harbor) may be thoroughly protected.” 
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Only three millions of dollars,—!ess than the harbor de- 
fences of Norfolk have cost—are required, according to the 
estimates of the Engineer Department, to put both Key West 
and the ‘Tortugas in a complete state of defence. What are 
three millions in comparison with the interests at stake? It 
is nota tithe of what the South and West have paid for the 
defences of the North. No,—it is scarce a tithe of the taxes 
levied every year in tariffs of revenue and protection upon 
these two regions, and taken from them, either directly in 
the shape of Navy and Army appropriations, or, indirectly 
in the shape of bounties, and e xpended at the North. 

But, let us view the subject in another light: 

England has hedged us in at the South, with a chain of 
islands and military posts and naval stations, so closely link- 
ed, that the sound of her cannon might be heard in one un- 
broken line, from the mouths of the Orinoco to the waters 
of Southern Georgia. But this military net-work would 
avai! her little in her schemes*of ocean grandeur, unless, 
while there is peace, she should create and foster a commer- 
cial marine, sufficient to supply her with the personnel re- 
quisite to meet her heavy demands for seamen in war. The 
sceptre of the seas is the cherished object of her heart, and 
though she has moved nations and stirred up kingdoms, 
and filled the world with alarms, at her fetes in battle on 
account of it, there never was a time when she has made 
greater efforts, than she is now making, to preserve the tri- 
dent in her own, and to keep it from the hands of others. 
For the most part, these efforts and sacrifices are powerful, it 
is true, but the time has come, when she must, with her own 
hands, throw down one, or consent to see each in the 
creat trio of her national idols, gradually shorn of its power 
and grandeur. Grinding corn laws have built up an agri- 
cultural interest on prine iples at variance with the manutac- 
turing and commercial prosperity of the realm. From time 
to time this interest has been trenched upon more and more, 
gradually to enlarge the privilege of the other two. If we 
look back into the commercial and agricultural history of 
England, we shall find that the time was, when the legisla- 
ture declared trade with France a nuisance, and that it was 
once against the laws to export corn or cattle; then came 
an export duty, and then a bounty on the latter. And even 
a few years ago, it could not be imported, until famine was 
about to come upon the land. But, as other nations have 
44 VOL, Iv.—No. 8. 
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increased in commercial importance, and begun to compete 
with Great Britain in manufactures and trade, she has re- 
doubled her efforts and multiplied her sacrifices. Lest she 
should be overtaken in the race, she has continually pam- 
pered her ships with some privilege at the expense of the 
landed interest. The crown has remitted all duties to it, on 
Western pork and lard, imported into the English West 
Indies ; the object of this, is to feed her operatives cheap, to 
open a market for their wares, and to create a monopoly of 
trade for English ships, by making them the carriers of this 
produce; for, being thus admitted, it becomes, by a figment 
of Parliament, colonial produce, and therefore must reach 
the mother country and her dependencies, if at all, in English 
bottoms. 

Now, while we write, the Ministry have staked their places 
upon the Canada Corn Bill,—another encroachment upon 
the former privileges of the agriculturists, for the benefit of 
commercial and manufacturing interests of the realm. In 
advocating the passage of this bill, the British Premier re- 
sorted to artifice, and was guilty of a quibble. As to its 
operation, he represented to the manufacturers that it would 
make bread cheap, and to the farmers that it would keep up 
the price of their corn. And not to excite the fears of his 
agricultural friends, in Parliament, he quoted from McCul- 
loch, to show that the United States are not a grain growing 
country ! 

The average price of wheat in England, for the few last 
years, has been from $1.44 to $1.50 the bushel. The whole 
charge for duties and freight, between Canada and England, 
will not exceed thirty cents. Unless wheat can be brought 
over from Pomerania and the Baltic, and delivered in Cana- 
da cheaper than it can be trom Ohio and the Western States, 
this bill will, in all probability, give rise to a new and exten- 
sive trade, through Canada, with England, all of which will 
be carried on in English bottoms ; if so, it will have the ef- 
fect of keeping the price of corn, in England, below the 
mark on the sliding scale, at which direct importation of 
wheat may take place from foreign countries. Besides the 
encouragement to the shipping interest—of the welfare of 
which, the policy of the Prime Minister shows that he never 
loses sight for a moment—is there not, also, in the two bills 
of corn to Canada and pork to the West Indies, a double ob- 
ject in view? Are they not intended to benefit English man- 
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ufacturers by their effect upon American legislation, in mod- 
ifying the high tariff notions of the Western people? Will 
not these States, who shall send their produce to market 
through either of the channels thus opened, be likely, as the 
trade becomes flourishing, to receive an intimation from the 
other side of the water, that these channels may be closed 
again, unless the so called spirit of reciprocity be manifested 
in our halls of legislature, towards certain articles of English 
manufacture / 

With such measues as these in agitation in England, Mr. 
Webster, in declaiming against the wnreciprocal advantages 
of reciprocity treaties, appealed, in his speech of September, 
1842, at Fanueil Hall, “to a shipping merchant on his right, 
to say, if it were not true, that a great portion of the carry- 
ing trade of this country is done in foreign bottoms.” “Mr. 
Rich,” says the reporter, “replied emphatically, It is true.” 
But had Mr. Rich been asked to say, why it is that it should 
be true, he would, as a shipping merchant, hardly have as- 
cribed it wholly as Mr. Webster then, and afterwards in Bal. 
timore also, did, to the effect of “reciprocity treaties.” Asa 
shipping merchant, he should have referred for explanation 
to the Report of his neighbor, Mr. Saltonstall, from the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, and which ushered in the present 
tariff, and we should have asked him to contrast the exhibits 
there made, touching our shipping interest, with the policy 
of Great Britain in regard to hers, and then to say, if the 
tariff arguments there presented do not contain their own 
refutation, and show that the loss of our carrying trade is 
attributable rather to our system of protection than to our 
reciprocity treaties. 

In this Report, the sail makers of New-York represent, 
that their trade has dwindled down to a mere patching busi- 
ness, for the want of protection. Mr. Olson tells the Com- 
mittee, (we give, in a note,* the statement of an account 
presented by him,) that the ships from New-York are in 
the habit of buying their sails in Europe; and that they 
buy there for one thousand five hundred dollars, a suit of 
sails which he could not furnish here for less than two thou- 
sand one hundred dollars. ‘Therefore, says he, protect us. 
Tax the profitable labor of the ship six hundred dollars, and 
every suit of sails, for our benefit. Instead of allowing her 


* For Note to this page see end of Article 
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to sail cheap, and to freight low, and therefore to compete in 
the carrying trade, with the ships of other nations, saddle 
her with the burthens of protection for the encouragement 
of your sail makers. The cord-wainers and the ironmongers, 
and the host of artificers concerned in the building and 


equipment of ships, all hold the same language. Instead of 


allowing the ship owner to buy where he can buy cheapest, 
create us a monopoly on his ships, say they, and compe! 
him to buy from us at home; and, for this privilege, make 
him pay the sail maker a bounty of six hundred dollars 
every year or two; the cord-wainer, quite as much ; the 
forger of chains and anchors, a little more; and so on down 
to the plumber and painter. And, for what? Not that our 
ships may fetch and carry cheap, and compete with those 
of other nations in the great business of the ocean,—not that 
the State may have a nursery for seamen to meet its exigen- 
cies in war,—not that they may give us power at sea, and 
strengthen us at home, and develope for us, the true elements 
of national greatness and maritime consequence. No, not 
for these: but that a few work-shops at the North may rival 
the E’stancos of Spain in oppressive monopolies, and that 
the American ship master may enjoy the great and glorious 
privilege of having, for a good large bounty, his own coun- 
trymen to stitch his sails—-to lay his rope, and to weld his 
ground tackling for him. Congress lends a willing ear, and 


passes its “bills of abominations.” ‘Thus the operations of 


the tariff are extended from the land to the sea, and made to 
bear upon the labor of the sailor, as they do upon that of 
the South and West; the hard earnings of all are wrung 
from them to make more profitable the calling of the Nor- 
thern artificers. And here we will add, by way of parenthe- 
sis, that we are not of those who maintain that the cotton 
growers exclusively pay the protection, and the producer, 
the duties. We maintain that the consumer pays the duties, 
and the profitable laborer of the country, the bounties of 
protection,—and, therefore, the South and the West being 
the chief seat of the profitable and unprotected Jaborer of the 
country, that these two regions pay for the protection to the 
Northern manufacturer, precisely as the ship pays the pro- 
tection to the sail-maker. 

With these burthens, can American ships compete with 
English bottoms as carriers, who are protected and privileged, 
and allowed all their provisions and every article in ship- 
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chandlery, in bond, or duty free? A commercial friend in 
Liverpool has been chartering ships there to come over here 
in ballast, and to carry back cargoes of cotton from our 
Southern ports, at a half penny freight, which is far below the 
rates at which American ships can carry, even with the ad- 

vantage of a return cargo. Is it not owing to this cireum- 
stance, rather than to any “reciprocity treaty” with the little 
town of Bremen, we would ask Mr. Rich, that we are losing 
the carrying trade of our own country? 

The agricultural interests of England have, for ages past, 
been considered as one of the chief sources of the wealth 
and greatness of the realm. ‘The contest that she is now 
carrying on for her ocean supremacy, is not with foreign 
states nor a strange people; but it is in a war among her 
own members. She is making ready to lay her own hands 
upon what she once considered the life of the land. 'There- 
fore, it is, we say, that that country has never before been 
making greater efforts, than she is now making, to preserve 
her power and consequence on the seas. It must be a se- 
vere trial to the stout hearts of those “good old English 
country gentlemen,” renowned in song, to see their agricul- 
tural Penates taken away from them, and offerred up, one 
by one, by the son of a cotton spinner, on altars beyond the 
sea, to propitiate the great Molock of trade. 

While England, our great rival in peace, and chief foe in 
war, is doing all this to fortify and strengthen herself at sea, 
and before our very doors, does it not become us also to guard 
our weak points, and to put ourselves in an attitude of de- 
fence in case of war? We have thousands of watermen on 
the Western rivers, ready, at a moment's warnigg, to take up 
arms in the Navy for the defence of their shores. With 
these as a reserve, we want but a boat-yard on the Missis- 
sippi, from which we can build, equip and send down asteam 
Navy to succor the Tortugas, and to protect and defend our 
Gulf trade, in spite of any force which an enemy might 
place to the North of those reefs, to compel our Navy from 
the North into a general action, before it could enter the 
Gulf. Memphis has been examined for this purpose, by 
three intelligent officers of the Navy. Their report is highly 
favorable, and all that the friends of the measure could 
wish, With the wedge thus tipped and entered, we hope to 

see it driven home at the approaching session of Congress. 
With great liberality, and a spirit of patriotism worthy of 
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their State, the authorities of Memphis have offered the 
site fixed upon by these officers—and which is within the 
city—as the most suitable one for the dock yard, at twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Before we dismiss the subject of balancing the federal 
patronage, and of distributing it equally to all sections as far 
as is consistent with the public weal and conducive to the 
object in view, we would have, on the Western side of the 
equation a naval school to balance West Point in the Kast. 
This subject and that of the Memphis dock yard have been 
fully discussed, in the letters of Harry Bluff, to Mr. Clay, 
published in the Southern Literary Messenger of 1839, to 
which the reader is referred for views in detail. 

NOTE TO PAGE 343. 

* Witness states that, since his former examination, he has been at home, 
New-York, and procured the cost of a suit of sails, in New-York and in 
Liverpool, which he submits to the Committee, and is hereunto annexed, 


marked A. The statement was procured from the most authentic sources, 
and may be relied on. James W. Olson. 


Statement, showing the cost of a suit of sails, of the best English duck, for 
a ship of 700 tons, at the port of New-York: 
Required 100 bolts of duck of 40 yards each, at ais 50 per bolt, 
light and heavy averaged, - - - $1,450 00 
Cost of materials for w orking up, ine luding bolt rope, &e. at $3 
per bolt, - - - - - - 300 00 
Cost of labor working, at $ $3 per bolt, - - - - - 350 00 


$2,100 00 

Statement, showing the cost of same for same in Liverpool: 
Required 100 bolts of duck of 40 yards each, at $11 per bolt, $1,100 00 
Cost of working up, including labor, bolt rope, &c. - 400 00 


$1,500 00 


P. 87 House Dog. No. 461, 2d Ses. 27th. Con. ] 
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Art. 1V.—Sketch of the Character of the Hon. Hugh 8. 
Legare. 


THE universal grief occasioned by the recent, sudden 
death of this distinguished scholar and statesman, has almost 
restrained us from giving an outline of his life. In the 
freshness of our sorrow, we feared to trust the occasion, lest 
our partial appreciation of his social virtues should lead us 
to color too flatteringly those other elements of his charac- 
ter, which, as a part of the literary history of the times, 
should be presented truthfuily and without adornment. We 
have, however, a duty to perform. We owe it to this emi- 
nent individual, the Editor of the former Southern Review— 
a work first suggested by him, and fostered and guided by 
his protecting care, and quickened by the life of his own 
genius, and of which this work, after a considerable interval, 
isa mere revival and continuation,—we owe it to him, we 
say, to collect and inurn the precious memorials of his ex- 
cellence. 

The achievements of Mr. Legare’s pen,—his ripe and 
profound erudition, and the classic and elaborate finish of 
his mind, are so fully impressed upon the early pages of the 
late Southern Review, as to ensure him lasting reputation as 
awriter. Other sources must, however, be consulted to fill 
the larger measure of his fame, in the departments of ora- 
tory, statesmanship and jurisprudence ;—on these chiefly he 
hoped, with no vanity of purpose, to build up substantial 
monuments to his fame. 

The deceased received his preparatory and collegiate edu- 
cation entirely in South Carolina. From his youth he was 
taught to set a high value upon knowledge, and as soon as 
he could form any determined purpose of life, he resolved, 
if mental application would enable him, to reach a high dis- 
tinction in learning. At all the schools he attended he took 
praiseworthy station, and passed through college with a very 
distinguished class, himself receiving the highest honors 
from the faculty and students. The successful culture he 
bestowed upon his mind, after his graduation,—the reputa- 
tion he attained as a scholar and jurist, —the high distine- 
tions awarded him by his fellow-citizens, as their Congres- 
sional Representative, and the national honors conferred 
upon him in his respective appointments, as Foreign Minister, 
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Attorney General and Secretary of State, have been suffici- 
ently detailed in the published notices of his death. It is 
not these particulars of his life we should dwell upon, but 
the no less interesting recollection of him as the orator, the 
statesman, the professional and the social man. 

Much has been written of Mr. Legare’s oratory, before 
and since his death. Those who have heard him only in 
the forum could form no adequate idea of his oratorical 
powers. He had studied eloquence as an art, and to what- 
ever assembly he addressed himself, he had acquired the 
very style and manner acknowledged by the best standards 
as most fit and proper for the occasion. Before the bench 
of Judges his oratory was strictly judicial. He stated the 
facts of his case with succinctness, laid down, with the 
clearness of an axiom, the principle upon which he based 
his accusation or defence, and so demonstrated his conclu- 
sions with ingenious reasoning or illustrative authority, as 
always to cause doubt where he did not convince. If the 
case were one which admitted of digression, or the em- 
bellishnrent of a mixed oratory, no one could introduce 
either with more exquisite effect. He could at once unlink 
his mind from a chain of close and stringent reasoning, 
and suffer it to play in coruscations of the most brilliant 
eloquence. Nor did such exhibitions ever appear out of 
place. ‘To use a figure, which has been applied with great 
truth to Burke, “such displays were always recognized as 
sparks from the working engine, not fire works for mere 
show.” 

In a tribute to Mr. Legare’s memory, as beautiful as it is 
unpretending, Judge Story has said of him, that “he never 
knew one who evinced more prestence in speaking.” The re- 
mark is strictly correct. ‘True it is, he possessed not the 
cunning which always enabled him to discover the little 
inaccuracies immediately around, but he was the possessor 
of that discretion which presented a view of the entire ho- 
rizon, and permitted him to see every cloud that gathered 
on its surface, or obscured its illumination. While iistening 
to the arguments of his antagonist, he seldom took notes, 
and still more seldom spoke from them; but such was the 
admirable method of his mind, that however mixed and 
husky were the materials before him, he could always sift 
out the true grain, and present it at its intrinsic weight and 
value. This too, he could do at the shortest possible notice. 
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Indeed, so fully was he versed in all the elements of law, 
both as regards its science and practice, that he was seldom 
taken by surprise. Some of the best arguments he ever 
made, were upon occasions when, as is * well known, he 
had been retained only a few hours before. It was then 
that the original strength of his mind would fully exhibit 
itself, and like one of the great e'ements of nature, strike 
with more power because unrestrained by art. When the 
case was one of absorbing interest, and when much was 
expected of him, we have known him to tremble before the 
court and jury with the weakness of a child: not, as he has 
been heard to say, from the dread of falling below expecta- 
tion. but lest he might not reach the standard of excellence 
stamped on his own mind. 

His public duties repeatedly withdrew him from practice 
at our bar, which was always followed by the immediate 
falling off in the displays of his professional brethren. The 
truth is, Mr. Legare’s rule of forensic excellence was so se- 
vere, that to keep pace with, or even approach him, his com- 
petitors were constrained to aim ata more than common 
proficiency. Hence, whenever he practised or appeared in 
court, each member of it emulated the fine example he pre- 
sented, by an exhibition of better speeches and fuller prepa- 
ration. It was generally whispered about when he was 
himself to speak, on which occasions the court-room was 
crowded ; and perhaps the highest compliment, and certainly 
the justest, which could be paid him was, that every member 
of the bar, who missed hearing him, felt he had lost a 
lesson of improvement. Why he was thus always sought 
after and admired, arose from his so seldom neglecting a 
careful preparation of his case; for however confident in 
himself, or however far he might surpass others, he was not 
satisfied while he could render his last, more perfect, than his 
former effort. 

In the legislative hall, or before the popular assembly, his 
style of speaking was entirely different from his forensic 
displays; and if Aristotle’s definition of rhetoric be correct, 
viz:—“the faculty of considering all the possible means of 
persuasion on every subject,” few will be found to surpass 
him as an orator. Deeply versed in the various policies of 
government, as they operate upon the individual and the 
mass; acquainted with every system of ethics and _philoso- 
phy,—with the adornments of all the choicest images which 
45 VOL. Iv.—No. 8. 
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the poetry of every language, ancient and modern, could af- 
ford,—restrained by a taste, at the same time delicate to per- 
ceive, and scrupulously nice to select, his mind had become 
a sort of intellectual hydraulian, which drew into it, streams 
of knowledge from every source,—to gush forth at his will, 
filtered and purified as a fountain of liquid crystal. 

The best mode of testing a great orator is to try himona 
great occasion. Whenever Mr. Legare was thus tested, he 
was never found wanting. He was not one of those men 
we so often meet with, who is only periodically excellent. 
Whatever the occasion called tor he was not unequal to. 
If he sometimes overdid the effort, it was only because he 
had not verge enough for larger display. He had trained 
himself to fly into the upper air, and to spread his wings 
while floating amid the tempest and the storm, not to rum. 
ple his plumage, and bruise his pinions in the confinement 
of a narrow cage. He had modelled himself for a people 
such as Demosthenes and Cicero addressed, and for oc- 
casions such as they enjoyed, not for such audiences as are 
presented in a county court, or on such subjects as open- 
ing a street, or cleaning out a city drain. “Contemplate,” 
says Mr. Legare, in writing on this subject, “the fierce 
democracy in the popular assembly, listening to the ha- 
rangue of orators, at once with the jealousy of a tyrant and 
the fastidiousness of the most sensitive critics, and some- 
times with the levity, the simplicity, and the wayward 
passions of childhood. Read their orations—above all his, 
whose incredible pains to prepare himself for the perilous 
post of a demagogue, and whose triumphant success in it, 
every body has heard of,—how dramatic, how mighty, how 
sublime. ‘Think of the face of the country itself, its monu- 
mental art, its cities adorned with whatever is most perfect 
and most magnificent in architecture,—its public places 
peopled with the forms of ideal beauty,—the pure air, the 
warm and cloudless sky, the whole earth, covered with the 
trophies of genius, and the very atmosphere, seeming to shed 
over all the seleciest influence, and to breathe, if we may 
hazard the expression, of that native Ionian elegance which 
was in every object it enveloped.” It was generally under 
such contemplations that Mr. Legare prepared himself. 

It has been objected to his oratory that it was frequently 
too artistic; nor can it be denied that such was sometimes 
the case. But it must at the same time be remembered, 
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that if, he did frequently display that beauty which the 
painter likes to exhibit, in the softer colors of flesh and 
blood, he was not devoid of those higher powers of the ar- 
tist, which enabled him to give’ symmetry to his pictures, 
wherever bone and muscle required it. Whenever the sub- 
ject demanded firmness, nerve or strength, he spoke with a 
directness which threw every thing aside, that encumbered 
the energy of action, or did not plant him stronger on the 
ground he stood. At such times his eloquence was tremen- 
dous in power. Whole chains of reasoning were linked up 
in brief seutences, and flung out with an exhaustless rapidity, 
which either dazzled the listener with their brightness, or 
struck him down with their power. 

Of Mr. Legare’s eminence as a jurist nothing we might 
say could be more just,than the following notice of him, 
from the pen of Judge Story. It is such a tribute as Cicero 
may have paid Hortensius ; and in the author and the sub- 
ject, the reader will be strongly reminded of a similar eulo- 
gium of the Roman orator on the decease of his illustrious 
rival and friend : 


“His only evil was, that his reputation as a lawyer was sometimes 
underrated, because of his great general attainments. But nothing 
could be more unfounded than this idea. He considered the law as 
his pursuit, as his object, as the field of his ambition. Fifteen years 
ago, I knew him as an eminent lawyer. He afterwards went abroad 
in a diplomatic capacity ; and, at Brussels, where he resided, devoted 
himself anew to the study of the Civil Law, with a view to make it 
subservient to the great object of his life, the expansion of the Com- 
mon Law, and the forcing into it the enlarged and liberal principles 
and just morality of the Roman jurisprudence. This object he seemed 
about to accomplish ; for his arguments before the Supreme Court 
were crowded with the principles of the Roman law, wrought into 
the texture of the Common Law with great success. In every sen- 
tence that I heard, 1 was struck with this union of the two systems. 
At the same time the whole was wrought into a style beautiful and 
chaste, but never passing from the line of the argument or losing 
sight of the cause. -His argumentation was marked by the closest 
logic ; at the same time he had a presience in speaking, which I have 
never seen excelled. He had a warm, rich style, but he had no dec- 
lamation ; for he knew that declamation belongs neither to the jurist 
nor to the scholar. 

“It was only during the last summer, that he wrote to me that he 
intended to translate Heineccius’ Elements; for he wished, he said, 
to entice the American lawyer to the study of the Civil Law. He 
added, that he had nothing to gain by undertaking such a work, but 
that he would undergo the labor as a homage to his country. Know- 
ing his eminent qualifications for the task, I advised him to make the 
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translation, and to add to it notes of his own, so as to adapt the prin- 
ciples to the existing state of the Common Law; telling him that he 
would there confer a benefit on his country which no man of the age 
would be likely to exceed.* 

“A few years since, he published a paper in the New-York Review, 
on the Origin, History and Influence of Roman Legislation, and after- 
wards printed it separately from the Review itself. Whoever reads 
that essay—and I hope all will read it—will perceive his vast at- 
tainments in the Civil Law. You, who have not heard him, cannot 
judge of his attainments in the Common Law; but I, who heard his 
arguments, know that he devoted himself to the Common Law with 
a wise perception of its defects, and a purpose to ameliorate them 
with the riches of the Civil Law; and | may say of him, having seen 
his mastery of both systems of jurisprudence—that he walked with 
them triumphantly, the one in one hand, and the cther in the other 
hand, in the path of a great jurist. 

“Although he might have had other places in the gift of the govern- 
ment—as I have been told—yet he desired only the office of Attorney 
General, and he desired that for the sake of the law. When, there- 
fore, the question is asked, was he eminent as a lawyer? I answer, 
no man more. Do you ask what was the secret of hiseminence? | 
answer, it was diligence, profound study, and withholding his mind 
from the political excitements of the day. 

“To me, his loss is irreparable. How few do I see around me, of 
severe studies in jurisprudence, willing to devote their days and nights 
to the mastery and improvement of it as a great science ; and looking 
for the fame that comes of devotion like his. Such study is not fanned 
by the breath of popular applause, and so it is rare. But in him it 
shone most brilliantly. I pronounce him a great loss, as one of the 
most valuable lights of jurisprudence that it has been my happiness 
to know; my misfortune to lose.” 


Mr. Legare having, in a measure, just stepped upon the 
theatre, where he might exhibit his acquirements as a states- 
man, we can venture to say nothing definite of his character 
in this particular. The habits of his life would, however, 
lead us to infer, that he had not trained himself for the con- 
tentions and turmoil, which popular statesmanship in this 
country implies. Without entering into the reasons, it is 
enough to observe, that a great statesman or politician— 
terms which, in this country, are considered the same, though 


* Mr. Legare seems to have had such a design in view for several years. 
In a letter which he writes to a friend, dated at Brussels, April, 1833, and 
from which we have been kindly favored with extracts, he writes as fol- 
lows,—“I have been continually invited out, and indeed made so much at 
home, that could I but feel so, 1 might have thought myself as well off as 
when in notre bonne ville de Charleston. But would you believe, I find pleasure 
-palling my appetite, and desire nothing half so strongly, as to be once more 
exercising whatever capacity of doing good, | may have, in some work of 
great utility to my friends and my country.” 
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they should never be blended—must not only feel what is 
the best measure for the people, but must a!so knew how to 
make them appreciate its policy. Mr. Legare, for such pur- 
poses, could address their reason and convince their judg- 
ments, 1f they would give him a calm and dispassionate audi- 
ence, lut he had never mingled with them sufficiently to 
learn the tricks which might win over their fickle affections 
or convince their wayward wills. We have seen a whole 
piece of machinery put out of order and refuse to work, 
when a drop of oil, laid on with a feather, would lubricate 
the unwilling joint, and set all the parts in motion. It was 
the want of this kind of knowledge as applied to the politi- 
cal machine, that frequently made all Mr. Legare’s powers 
useless to him as a statesman. To use a figure of Dry- 
den’s, he knew men through the spectacles of books ; he 
saw them as they are usually painted or deseribed—not as 
they live, move and have their being. Mr. Legare himself 
tells us, that in travelling over the country, some few years 
since, and attending the mighty exhibitions of the democracy 
all over the land, “they never once failed to listen to the 
best speeches, with the deepest silence, and to award the 
highest honors to the best speaker.” * 

That might be very true, as applicable to those particular 
occasions ; but if the modern statesman or orator took it as a 
rule by which to shape his eloquence he would find himself 
doomed to frequent disappointments. At the gatherings to 
which he alludes, the audiences were drilled before hand; 
all the tricks of party had been used to unite them; they 
had been already convinced,.and were oniy gathered to be 
pleased. It was before such an assembly, that Mr. Legare 
could make assurance doubly sure, and, as it were, re-inspire 
his hearer with faith—steadfast and strong. But it was when 
the crowd had gathered for the first time—when they were 
uncertain in principle, and knew not their own minds—when 
the weight of a straw might turn them one way or the other, 
that he wanted the tact of the popular statesman, or perhaps, 
more properly speaking, the political cunning of the dema- 
gogue. As a statesman—we speak now in the nobler sense 
of that term—taking a large view of any given question, as 
it is determined by | the wisdom of an enlightened mind, or 
the recorded experience of nations, no one could display 


* Article on Demosthenes. New-York Review, Vol. IX. p. 1 
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more learning ; but his judgment was as likely to err, under 
the influence of one set of opinions as in avoiding the other. 
His most indulgent friends have confessed, that he was too 
fond of learning, not to be sometimes overawed by precedents; 
and what they most feared of him was, that when called 
out, on any great emergency, he would be more apt to be 
governed by the majority of authorities, than influenced by 
his own feelings. ‘I'ruth came to him as a conviction, it 
never urged him as an impulse; and for this reason it was, 
that, however violent the political contest, he was always on 
the side of conservatism. 'The part he took du ring the civil 
commotion of his own State in 1828, is an instance. In 
feeling he was with the dominant party, yet in principle and 
on reason, he was with the opposition. But even with his 
own party, he was never found heart-going and strong. If 
ever a time presented itself, when the orator or the statesman 
was called on to take his place, it was then. The field of 
glory was before him,—patriotism called upon him to ascend 
the stage—and his partisans, with loud cries and cheering, 
were before him to warm his bosom with the noblest inspl- 
ration. He ascended the stage, but not with a firm and self 
reliant step; he required to be encouraged and handed up 
to his place,—he spoke with confidence and on conviction, 
but not with daring bo'dness. He was willing to suffer for 
his principles,—aye, to die a martyr to them,—but not to 
battle for them, and pull down destruction on the heads of 
his enemies, though he fell under the ruin. His friends 
urged him along to the contest. Not that he wanted cou- 
rage, but he looked back and saw personal friends on the 
other side,—he could not forget that they had been linked 
with him in political brotherhood, and was unable to bring 
himself up to that desperate daring, which, as Jeremy Taylor 
so picturesquely describes it, “growing impatient at wrongs, 
rather than suffer them, makes a man cut the cable and dis- 
solve each hope; leave the ship and leap into the sea; huga 
wave and die in its embraces.” It was the want of this 
kind of moral courage, at times so necessary to the success 
of a measure, that never permitted Mr. Legare’s friends, dur- 
ing a political storm, to place him as the | pilot at the helm, 
nor when a doubtful battle was to be fought, for principle or 
for right, to trust him as the sword or shie!d of his party. 
What he would have become, however, as a statesman, from 
the more national position he occupied at the time of his 
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death, is matter of conjecture. He had all the materials to 
make him great. He had learning,—was intimately versed 
in the policy of foreign governments, and well read in that 
of his own ;—he not only corresponded, but was even famil- 
iar with most of the ablest statesmen of other countries, and 
by actual service in the most confidential offices of the na- 
tion, was fast acquiring that experience which could not fail 
to prepare him for great usefulness and honor. It is therefore. 
not unreasonable to believe, that a life, whose morning was 
encircled by so many bright promises, and whose meridian 
was so abundantly fulfilling them, could not but have ended, 
had the complete measure of his days been granted, in the 
realization of all that had been hoped of it. 

Mr. Legare’s ability as a scholar has been implied in what 
we have said of him as an orator. There were few langua- 
ges, dead or living, with which he was unacquainted ; and 
of the modern, there were scarce any of them, which he could 
not fluently speak. It was, however, to the classic literature 
of Greece and Rome, he devoted most of his attention; and 
how intimate he made himself with the learning of those 
countries, is best inferred from his magnificent disquisitions 
on subjects connected with it. His reviews will be found 
not only equal in ability to those of any living writer, but 
for the most part, abler. We say this, notat random. Take 
those for instance, on Roman literature, on the Roman ora- 
tors, on Demosthenes, on the Democracy of Athens, on the 
Civil Law, in a word, on all the various subjects of litera- 
ture and jurisprudence upon which he has written, and there 
will be recognized in them, a fulness of material, an origi- 
nality of thinking, a rigidness of reasoning, and a justness 
of conclusion, which no writer of his day has surpassed, and 
very few of them have equalled. In his published eloquence 
there is no one in this country, with whom a comparison of 
him might be instituted. William Pinckney possessed the 
same order of mind; his argumentative and logical powers 
were perhaps more rigid; but he wanted the full —s 
and suggestive memory, which permitted nothing it ha 
once taken in, ever to escape, and which, on all occasions not 
only supplied him with the proper thought and word, but the 
very best thought, and very properest word, the most fastidi- 
ous critic could require. In copiousness of classical learn- 
ing, though not in the mode of its application, Edward 
Everett is, in every respect, his equal. Whatever Mr. Le- 
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gare read, became his own by re-creation; in which respect, 
his mind resembled the properties of a certain metal, we have 
sometimes seen, thrown into mineral liquids; it at once 
possessed the power of taking from the dissolution its solid 
parts, and precipitating them in forms of dazzling beauty. 
His only prototype is to be found among the models of 
British eloquence and genius. And in looking for those 
combinations of qualities, which constitute his peculiar ex- 
cellence, —for lofty genius, blended with exact knowledge,— 
for elegance of exposition, with depth of thought,—for acute. 
ness to perceive, ingenuity to plan, and perseverance to ma- 
ture,—tor principles with facts,—philosophy with practical 
illustrations,—maxims of abstract wisdom with correct char- 
acterization of men,—for all these high attributes of genius 
and full acquirements of mind, Mr. Legare, with less origi- 
nality, though with finer taste, —with more beauty, but less 
splendor, —with not so much strength, but with greater dig- 
nity, can only find his superior in Edmond Burke.* 
it would be a task of much delight, did our limits permit 
us, to substantiate this apparently large assertion, by an an- 
alysis of some of the more striking merits of Mr. Legare’s 
writings. But we must content ourselves, while we invite 
the reader to examine their beauties for himself. They may 
be read over and over with profit and delight ; and apart 
from the solid masses of learning, the student will acquire 
in their perusal, he will be taught how the simplest words 
of our language may be dignified by a fit use of them; and 
how the most ornamental and showy, will appear only pro- 
per, when used to finish, and not merely to embellish*-dis- 
course. In imitating his own classic model, he will learn 
the inappreciable advantages of being, as Mr. Legare was, 
a perfect scholar ; and, in studying as : he studied, to use his 
own language, “the student will have his taste formed, his 
love of letters completely, perhaps enthusiastically awakened, 
his knowledge of the principles of universal grammar per- 
fected, his memory stored with the history, the geography 
and the chronology of all antiquity, and with a vast fund of 
miscellaneous literature besides, his imagination kindled with 
the most beautiful and glowing passages of Greek and Ro- 
man poetry and eloquence ; all the rules of criticism familiar 
to him; the sayings of sages, and the achievements of heroes 


* See Prior’s Lite of Burke Chap. XV. 
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indelibly impressed upon his heart. He will have his curi- 
osity fired for further acquisitions, and find himself in pos- 
session of the golden keys, which open all the recesses where 
the stores of knowledge have ever been laid up by civilized 
man. ‘The consciousness of strength will give him confi- 
dence, and he will go to the rich treasures themselves and 
take what he wants, instead of picking up eleemosynary 
scraps from those whom, in spite of himself, he will regard 
as his betters in literature. He will be let into that great 
communion of scholars throughout all ages and all nations— 
like that more awful communion of saints in the holy church 
universal—and feel a sympathy with departed genius, and 
with the enlightened and the gifted minds of other countries, 
as they appear before him, in the transports of a sort of vision 
beatific, bowing down at the same shrines and glowing with 
the same holy love of whatever is most pure and fair, and 
exalted and divine in human nature. Above all, our Ame- 
rican youth will learn that liberty—which is sweet to all 
men, but which is the passion of proud minds that cannot 
stoop to less—has been the nurse of ail that is sublime in 
character and genius. ‘They will see her form and feel her 
influence in every thing that antiquity has left for our admi- 
ration,—that bards consecrated their harps to her,—that she 
spoke from the lips of the mighty orators,—that she fought 
and conquered, acted and suffered with the heroes whom 
she had formed and inspired; and after ages of glory and 
virtue, fell with him—her all accomplished hope—him, the 
last of Romans—the sel f-immolated martyr of Philippi. Our 
young student will find his devotion to his country—his free 
country—become at once more fervid and more enlightened, 
and think scorn of the wretched creatures who have scoffed 
at the sublime simplicity of her institutions, and “esteem ,t” 
as One expresses it who learned to bea republican in the 
schools of antiquity, “much better to imitate the old and ele- 
gant humanity of Greece, than the barbaric pride of a Nor- 
wegian or Hunnish stateliness,” and, let us add, will come 
much more to despise that slavish and nauseating subservi- 
vency to rank and title, with which all European literature 
is steeped through and through.” 

It was, however, in the social circle, when Mr. Legare 
entirely forgot the presence of the library, that he afforded 
most p'easure to his companions and friends. At such times, 
no one was more lively, entertaining or instructive. His 

46 VOL. Tv.—NO. 8. 
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anecdote was full to overflowing ; and his wit, always bril- 
liant, because always original—or, if oceasionally borrowed, 
it was from such uncommon sources as to possess all the 
freshness of novelty. If he posse ‘ssed little humor, his ap- 
preciation of it in others, was so lively, that he even appeared 
the possessor of it himse If. Asaconverser, it would be endless 
to enumerate his powers. No one ever listened to him with- 
out having his taste for 5 agreeable, the useful and the 
beautiful vastly improved; t mattered not who were his 
audience—whether young or “ite result was the same. 
Whatever safovedaaiie he gave, he did so not sparingly, but in 
fulness and abundance; and many are the students who 
can acknowledge his liberality in this respect. ‘Those who 
went to him expecting to receive a mere hint, seldom came 
away unsupplied from the riches of his wonderful storehouse 
of learning. “I was famishing,” says a young lawyer, now 
at our elbow, “I met Mr. Legare, he not only allayed my 
thirst, but took me away captive, that he might show me 
where I might always re fresh myself. , 

He was sometimes smiled at for his egotism,—if he was 
guilty of such a fault, it was egotism at the. expense of nobody 
else—an elevation of self, which, while it might be smiled 
at, no one could ever consider arrogant. When told, for 
instance, on a certain occasion, that the public were loud in 
their praises of a performance of his; he replied, he did not 
wonder at it—because he felt that it was deserved. “It is,” 
said he, “what I have labored to attain for years, and I 
deserve praise for my diligent industry, if for nothing else. 
Had I inherited the merit. I would have thanked my fortune, 
not felt p:oud of myself.” 

His sensibility was acute to a fault,—and at times so much 
diseased, that he suffered himself to believe he was design- 
edly neglected, where the apparent slight might be traced 
to his being unknown. He forgot, tha :t where every one is 
exhibiting his own wares, and huckstering them to the best 
possible advantage, he who shuts himself up in a closet, 
ought not to complain that his superior value is not appre- 
ciated. This was Mr. Legare’s case; it is a great error, 
therefore, to charge upon his state the want of a just reward 
for his merits. All he aimed at, he attained. The first wish 
of Pericles was to make Athens the chief city of Greece, 
that he might become the most illustrious of her citizens ; 
the same sentiment actuated Mr. Legare. By line upon 
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line, and precept upon precept, he labored to improve the 
literary taste and scholarship of his native state,—not, we 
confess, with the single gratification of seeing her, the most 
polished and adorned, but, like Pericles, that he might enjoy 
the honor of being the first son of so excellent a parent. He 
wished to become the most distinguished orator, the best 
scholar and the first jurist among his competitors; and, 
wherever he was known, he was appreciated as such. If 
the popular breath did not sound his praise when the less 
deserving were lauded, it was, because he had never cared to 
court such favor. He labored for that fame which is built 
of more enduring materials. 'To borrow, a fine passage of 
his, he knew “that sorrow is knowledge; that if in much 
wisdom, there is much grief, the reverse is also true, and 
that adversity i is the only school in which genius and virtue 
are permitted to take the highest degrees.”—-His was that 
deep love of ideal beauty,—that passionate pursuit of excel- 
lence in the abstract,—that insatiable thirst after perfection 
in art for itsown sake, without which no man ever produced 
a master work of genius.* 

Those who had never seen Mr. Legare, will scarce think 
anotice of his person out of place. In the ‘ower part of 
his stature there was a slight deformity. While seated, few 
men were taller, but when standing, he was far below the 
ordinary height; to hide this deformity he usually wore a 
frock coat; and many anecdotes are to!d of his sensitiveness 
in reference to this defect. “It was this,” as he has written 
of Byron, “that made him sometimes rebel against the dis- 
sembling nature, which had wronged him; by which he 
had been 

—curtailed of his fair proportions, 
Cheated of feature.” 
His body and head were well constructed,—his head admi- 
rably so. His eye, a deep grey, was too active and restless 
to denote much fixedness of purpose,—though the firm com- 
pression of his upper lip, and the proud protusion of the 
lower, gave, to the entire expression of his face, the idea of 
great resoluteness and self-confidence. His nose was some 
_ *In the same letter alluded to, in a former note, Mr. Legare says, “there 
is a Saying, and, indeed, a true one, that sorrow is knowledge, nocumenta 
documenta, but commend me to the opposite experience for true wisdom. 
Byron has finely e) —- it, ‘pleasure is the sweetest of moralists,’ and 


‘the preacher’ would not have exclaimed that ‘all is vanity,’ had he not 
drank the cup of Comus to the dregs.” 
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what of the Grecian cast, and was completely overshaded, 
by a forehead whose noble developments indicated all those 
organs, the phrenologist likes to point out as expressive of 
expansive intellect and eloquent language. His mouth was 
large, and exhibited a fine set of teeth, which he seemed 
fond of showing. His voice was too guttural to be rendered 
perfect ; yet, by constant cultivation, he was enabled to make 
many amends for what nature had ‘deprived it. His elocu- 
tion was very finished—at times, a little too theatrical, but, 
generally speaking, within the strict bounds of nature. His 
readings of the dramatists, of which he was very fond, and 
in which he often indulged his most intimate friends, are 
said to have been correct in conception, and unsurpassed in 
beauty of delivery. He paid scrupulous attention to his 
dress ; but its only merit was its niceness. In its selection 
and putting on, he was frequently so far forgetful of the good 
taste which regulated him in other respects, as to appear ec- 
centric. We have kirown him, for instance, on a great and 
prepared occasion, deliver an address in white silk stockings 
and pumps, with pants not over long, buckled down with 
straps; and this too afier he had done his days marketing, 
with six or eight huge and dusty law books under his arm. 
He lived and died a bachelor, which is, perhaps, the best 
apology we can offer for such pardonable trivialities. But 
we must draw our sketch to an end. 

In reviewing the excellencies of Mr. Legare’s character, his 
eminence appears to be in this:—He was a classique in every 
sense of the word,—in mind, in disposition, and he would 
have been, in person,—with a model for every thing he said 
or did derived from antiquity—from a heroic antiquity, with 
its fine ideal,—its forms of beauty and magnificence,—-its 
graces and doric simplicity,—its mighty and marvellous en- 
thusiasm. Whenever he accused, he felt like the Athenian ; 
when he defended, it was with the ingenious audacity of the 
friend of Archias. So in all his other undertakings,—he 
emulated a model, and even aspired to higher excellence. 
This arose from his early classical education, and from his 
extraordinary and habitual power of sitting down doggedly 
to the mastery of a subject, without referri ing its intrinsic 
value to any other than his own taste or commendation. 
Thus it was, that he communed with the authors he studied, 
not solely as a learner, but as an emulator. So that on 
whatever branch of erudition he wrote or spoke. some great 
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master or author was just then before his mind’s eye, either 
as a looker on, or a competitor over whom he hoped to tri- 
umph. This accounts for his marked enthusiasm in every 
one of his efforts,—for that classical ardor, if we may so 
speak, which he has so admirably depicted in his essay on 
Demosthenes—an ardor that elevated the tone of his mind, 
and permitted him to concentrate all his faculties and senses 
on one subject at a time,—and thus carrying his audience with 
him by sympathy, as it were, completely entranced them. 
None of his contemporaries, whom we have ever heard, 
possessed this power of individuation, or, as the meta- 
physical critic used to call it, ideal presence. Many of them 
may equal him in drawing the outline of an argument, or in 
detecting the inaccuracies of a Greek or Latin verse, but in 
the lifefull power of appreciating, of anticipating, of feeling, 
the delicate, the elevated, or the glorious, few, if any, equalled 
him. He was sensitively alive to whatever forms were most 
graceful in art, or impressive in nature. Nay, the fine ideal 
was the only light through which he perceived every thing. 
This may seem exaggeration, but it is true. Never was there 
the man who lived oftener with ancient excellence, or over 
whom it exercised a more wizzard influence,—it enlivened 
his dreams, and purified his day thoughts. 

All his life Mr. Legare had lived the devoted and enthu- 
siastic admirer of his country—of his whole country—one 
and undivided. He loved to look back upon her history, 
and he venerated her institutions with a holy pride. His 
life had opened upon that light, which presented the nation 
victorious after years of suffering ; and he hoped to die, not 
until all the people, with one voice, should unite in acknow- 
ledging the rich heritage they had received, and in pledging 
themselves never to suifer the blessing to depart from them. 
Such a privilege was granted him. The day that celebrated 
the completion of that noble monument, which perpetuates 
the glories of Bunker Hill, had arrived ;—the chief men of 
the land, with the people from all its borders, had gathered 
to witness and to honor the ceremony ;—with one heart 
they united in the prayer for perpetual liberty and union, 
and while nothing disturbed the calm majesty of the occa- 
sion; and as heaven seemed to answer in favor, what had 
been prayed for in truth, Mr Legare was admonished that he 
might gaze, for the last time, upon the monument his coun- 
trymen had erected ; and, as the lingering day played upon 
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its summit, soothed by the tranquillity of its expiring beauty, 
his spirit departed ; thus rendering the altar, before which, 
he had come to offer up the incense of his praise, a national 
tomb to shadow his grave. 

At the death of such a man, so affluent in learning— 
whether it regards the useful or beautiful in life—so delicate 
and exquisite in his tastes,—so elevated in character,—so 
sensitive in his affections,—so true to his tasks and so ex- 
emplary in his relative duties, it is only natural that the en- 
tire nation should lament his loss—-and that one of the most 
amiable men, and distinguished jurist and scholar of the age, 
should record that “had Providence taken his own life, in- 
stead of that of the deceased, a single word of praise from 
his lips, could he look back to know it, would be as valuable 
a tribute as from any human being :”’—a tribute, we cannot 
but add, which comes from a source, itself so glorious and 
bright, that had the deceased left behind, no trophies of his 
genius and worth, the compliment alone, would crown his 
name with sufficient lustre, to perpetuate it with his coun- 
trymen. 


/ 
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Art. V.—TuHe WritinGs oF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

1. The Sylphs of the Seasons, with other Poems. By W. 
Atutston. First American, from the London Edition. 
Boston : Published by Cummings & Hilliard, No. 1 Corn- 
hill. Cambridge: Hilliard & Metealf. 1813. 

2. The Poets and Poetry of America. Philadelphia: Ca- 
rey & Hart. 1842. Art.—WasninGTron ALLSTON. 

3. Monaldi: A Tale. 

Who knows himself must needs in prophecy 
Too oft bekold his own most sad rdverse. ° 


Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1841. 


WE have enumerated above all the known and acknow- 
ledged writings of Washington Allston which have found 
their way to the world in book form. We have, however, 
every reason to think that they are much more numerous. 
The mental activity of Allston, together with his free and 
elaborate command of language, make it little doubtful that 
he had largely, though perhaps with some secrecy, indulged 
himself in the use of letters. The beautiful story of Monaldi 
lay for twenty years in his secretary, in manuscript, and has 
but recently heen given to the press. How many other noble 
fragments of thought, fine fancies of art, and choice phren- 
zies of the imagination, may be found in the same hiding 
place, must be left to the scrutiny of friends, who, we trust, 
will suffer none of the fastidiousness which but too much in- 
terfered with the proper performances of this great and ex- 
cellent genius, to keep longer from the public a treasure, 
which, we are well assured, it will be anxious to possess. In 
particular, we trust, that, if a collection of Allston’s writings 
is to be prepared, free use will be made of his correspon- 
dence, which, we have every reason to believe, will be found 
not less valuable for its hints on art, than for its beauties of 
style, and amenities of friendship. In all that relate#to art 
and artists, —what should be the ideals of the former, what 
the morals of the latter—this good and great man is com- 
plete authority. Gentle, benign and thoughtful, his own 
deportment, as a man and artist, may well be adopted as the 
most perfect standard, upon which the youthful aspirant 
should model himself ;—while his acknowledged familiarity 
with ail those laws of taste which are very equally essential 
to the proper direction of poet as well as painter, will neces- 
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sarily make every syllable that he has written upon the sub- 
jects of art, a word of weight, well deserving the constant 
and close study of all those who would seek to emulate him 
(and no nobler example could be found) in his lofty and un- 
surpassed career. 

Our object, however, is not, in this place and at this time, 
to say any thing on the subject of Allston’s merits as an ar- 
tist. Any attempt of this kind, on our part, would only re- 
sult in some vague g generalities, which could only baffle, and 
not conduct to any decisive criticism. Until these works 
are classed by competent artists, and givgn to the public eye 
in a coliection,—or until some single individual, well pre- 
pared for the study, shall have examined them in detail, and 
analyzed the several masterpieces of his pencil, we must be 
content to repeat the general conviction, to which, if we are 
to rely on the judgments of the press, the public mind has 
come. This seems to be, that Washington Al'ston, was one 
of the first, if not the very first, of the painters of the age. 
And this judgment, it will be recollected, considers his claims 
as a worker in the very highest branches of his art—the 
dramatic, the historical—that which requires the most vari- 
ous combination of endowment—the capacity, not merely to 
unfold individual character, but to unfold it in action,—in 
rare grouping , and in the contrast of rival forms and charac- 
teristics, —harmonizing opposites, and bringing out from the 
conflict of dissenting ‘principles and emotions, the highest 
interests of which the action is susceptible. Such a per- 
formance demands the dramatic talent—the Shakspearian 
faculty—beyond all others; assimilates the successful group- 
ist on the canvass with the highest masters of the art that 
ever labored for the stage ; and the infrequency of this en- 
dowment, makes the triumph the more complete and glorious 
when it doesoccur. How few painters ever attain to excel- 
lence in grouping,—in the representation of action :—nay, 
how few dramatists ever succeed in this difficult performance. 
Of this infrequency, in the latter instance, how easily may 
the reader judge by a reference to the myriads of English 
dramatic authors—we need look no farther-- who have been 
utterly banished to the closet from the stage. They could 
draw an isolated portrait with felicity,—they could describe, 
with a rare touch, its natural lines and cutlines,—they could 
color to the life,—eye addressing eye, lip and look equally 
consenting,—but where was the action all this time,—the 
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utterance,—the harmony of performance in the group, by 
which a whole story was revealed at a glance. Lacking the 
capacity for this, they lacked all the necessary endowments 
for the dramatic, or, as the more usual phrase is, the histori- 
eal painter. Lither artist might have given us the portrait 
of a virtue or a vice—but to put the virtue and the vice in 
conflict, at the proper moment of sight, when the action could 
receive no more vitality from passion—no more force from 
expression !—'This was the performance, and in this, noblest 
of all the performances of art, not one succeeds in the thou- 
sand. It is claimed for Washington Allston, that he has 
succeeded in this very performance. That he has achieved 
the joint triumph of the dramatist and painter—that, great 
in coloring and expression, he is equally great in construc- 
tion and grouping. We shall not venture to ask in what 
degree he has found this success. We are not artist enough, 
nor are we prepared, by a general study of his performances 
in art, to undertake a task which cannot well be determined 
by any present age. Let the future decide it. Such, we 
fancy, would be the desire of Allston himself. 

Something, however, should be said of our author’s gene- 
ral career and progress as a painter; and, from the meagre 
sources of information in our hands, we may well compile, 
for the benefit of our readers, the more important facts in his 
history. We, who are his immediate countrymen, may well 
pay this tribute of acknowledgment now. It comes late,— 
and, were it not a proverbial reproach, in the case of genius, 
we might acknowledge the compunctious visitings of shame, 
that this notice of his fame and virtues, should be defe rred, 
in his birth-place, to a period, when its censure or its praise 
must fall equally unheeded on the dull cold ears of death. 
It is perhaps fortunate that there is always that in real geni- 
us which renders such a tribute of very little importance. 
Undoubtedly, the applauses of home, are those which the 
young mind most enjoys and most sighs for, and under the 
denial of which, it is too apt to complain, in a language 
equally unmanly and distressing. But, it is some consolation, 
and it should be philosophically encouraging to the boy-be- 
ginner to learn, that such a denial of the home tribute, never 
yet impaired or lessened the grand results of genius,—nay, 
as we think, is likely to have contributed somewhat to their 
performance. How much of the energy with which the 
youthful intellect pursued its career to glory, may be due to 
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the proud desire to convince the sceptical at home—to prove 
the justice of claims which have been denied—to show to 
fle incredulous companion of our boyhood, that the thing 
was in us from the first, and that we are resolved—to em- 
ploy the language of Sheridan—*“That it shall come out !” 
Neglect, though it may be injustice, has a beneficent effect 

on youthful ambition. It subjects it to that hardening pro- 
cess, without which, the mental, like the physical nature, 
seldom arrives at a healthy maturity. * The severe and un- 
just castigation bestowed on Byron by the Edinburg Re- 

viewers, did for him what his mother should have done ;— 

ind had they continued the punishment occasionally,—had 

ie not, in the terrible facers which he put in, right and left, 

1y way of retort, (see “English Bards,”) convinced them that 

ie could play at quarter-staff with quite as much science as 

hemselyes,—they would have done so,—the more to their 

1onor, and to the success of the bard himself. They might 

have saved him, by judicious criticism, to himself and coun- 
try. That domestic adulation which the young mind natu- 
rally seeks, has no other e ‘ect, generally, than to retain in 
painful and unperforming bondage to one’s birth-place,* the 
genius which, under other circumstances, and in another 
sphere, might have the world for its audience. But, in the 
case of superior merit, there is very little danger’ of this. 
The applanses of one’s native village, are seldom to be ob- 
tained there, except under certain concessions, which real 
intellect is seldom disposed to make. An intellect of any 
worth, has, within itself, as one of its first most valuable 
constituents, certain qualities of “or nearoniag which, in- 
deed, are inseparable from the original thinker. These for- 
bid any moral sacrifices; and that paying of ‘court to the 
domestic clique, or tyranny of the hamlet, which is usually 
the condition of its favor, is the very last sacrifice that true 
intellect is disposed to make. The consequence is, that the 
hamlet loses the son, and the world gains—a true man—a 
master! Let the world be grateful to the hamlet that, failing 
in the sense of sightswhich would have enabled it to dis- 
tinguish between a god and a pretender, it did not keep to 
itself, and thus lose to the species,—one of the proudest 


boasts of a generation,—the production of a true man——a 
builder, a orcas one of those whose advancing lights, 
like new stars in > ey rean, declare progress and show 


he world where to set down its feet firmly. 
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Washington Allston was born in South Carolina, in 1779. 

The particular bent of his genius seems to have displ ayer 
itself at a very early period. He describes himself, in a lettei 
toa correspondent, as drawing at six years of age, —drawing 
landscapes on the earth,—drawing them, not in lines, but 
actually building them up with bush and stic k—cottages 
shrouded in trees,—the cottages built of stic ks, and, for the. 
trees, suckers and shrubs gathered in the contiguous woods. 
From similar objects, men and women were formed, and 
and such other elements as were required for such crude 
but remarkable compositions. Mr. Allston states these par- 
ticulars with his usual modesty, and qualifies the facts in 
his case by remarking upon the general pre pensity of chil- 
dren to imitate what they see. The remark is unquestiona- 
bly a correct one to a certain degree,—but we see nothing in 
it to conflict with the assumption that the circumstances in 
his case, directly indicated the possession of a certain pecu- 
liar vein—a special endowment of Providence, which, we 
rejoice to think, that Providence has enabled him to work 
out to a very noble and complete fulfilment. 

A childhood enfeebled by disease, rendered it necessary 
that Allston should be removed to another climate, and, 
when seven years old, he was taken to Newport, Rhode 
Island, tvhere he continued at school until 1796, when he 
was transferred to Harvard College, for the completion of 
hiseducation. But the impressions of his infancy, in Caro- 
lina, were still to attend him, and to influence his imagina- 
tion in colder regions. His writes: 

“But even these delights would sometimes give way to a stronger 
love for the wild and the marvellous. I delighted in being terrified 
by the tales of witches and hags which the negroes used to tell me: 
and I well remember with how much pleasure I recalled these feel- 
ings on my return to Carolina; especially on revisiting a gigantic 
wild grape vine in the woods, which had been the favorite swing for 
one of these witches.” 

We quote the passage as indicating the imaginative turn 
of our author's mind, and as suggestive of those not unplea- 
sing influences, of early life, to which we may ascribe, in 
some degree, the direction and performances of future years. 
Mr. Dunlap, by whom this and other passages are furnished 
to our hands, couples them with remarks of his own, which 
are not always called for by the subject, and not always 
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philosophically correct. But they are not of a character to 
demand further consideration. The passion of his childhood 
was continued in his growth. 





“In this period”—we employ his own language—“my chief plea- 
sure was in drawing from prints—of all kinds of figures, landscapes 
and animals. But I soon began to make pictures of my own; at 
what age, however, I cannot say. The earliest compositions that I 
remember were, the storming of Count Roderick’s castle, from a poor 
(though to me dejightful) romance of that day, and the siege of 
Toulon; the first in Indian ink, the other in water colors. 1 cannot 
recal the year in which they were done. To these succeeded many 
others, which have likewise passed into oblivion. Though I never 
had any regular instructor in the art, (a circumstance, I would here 
observe, both idle and absurd to boast of.) Thad much incidental in- 
struction ; which I have always through life been glad to receive 
from every one in advance of “myself. [Let our young readers re- 
mark the humility and propriety of this confession.] And, I may 
add, there is no such thing as a self-taucht artist in the ignorant ac- 
ceptation of the word; for the greatest genius that ever lived must 
be indebted to others, if not by direct teaching, yet indirectly through 
their works. I had, in my school days, some of this latter kind of 
instruction from a very worthy and amiable man, a Mr. King, of 
Newport, who made quadrants and compasses, and occasionally 
painted portraits. I believe he was originally bred a painter, but 
obliged, from the rare calls upon his pencil, to call in the aid of an- 
other craft. I used at first to make frequent excuses for visiting his 
shop to look at his pictures, but finding that he always received me 
kindly, | went at last without any, or rather with the avowed object 
of making him a visit. Sometimes I would take with me a drawing, 
and was sure to get a kind word of encouragement. It was a pleasant 
thing to me, some twenty years ailter this, to remind the old man of 
these little kindnesses.” 


These passages show Allston in an amiable point of view, 
and we make no apology for endeavoring to give them a 
more general circulation. We may remark, however, that 
the ordinary phrase “self-educated.” is simply understood to 
imply such an education as a man picks up for himself, under 
circumstances of difficulty and privation, at hazard, and by 
availing himself of occasional and favoring circumstances 
The broad sense of utter inde pendence of foreign aid, whic h 
Allston rebukes, is not, it appears to us, commonly under- 
stood as implied in this designation, and though self-educa- 
tion still finds instructers of one sort or another, here and 
there, yet the aid afforded by these does not lessen the merit 
of the individual, who, of his own he ad, without impulse or 
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encouragement from without, avails himself of their know- 
ledge in the acquisition of his own,—very frequently, as in 
Allston’s own case, without the teac her being at all aware 
of the true object and the gains of his pupils. There is no 
doubt, indeed, that this sort of education is, of all others, the 
most valuable, since, acquired con amore, it is retained with 
all the tenacity of a first love, and seldom or never proves a 
false one. 

At Newport, Mr. Allston formed an intimacy with Mal- 
bone, whose excellence in another branch of the art of paint- 
ing, soon attracted the attention and won the admiration of 
of one who was destined to become his superior. Allston 
speaking of their intercourse thus writes: 


“I recollect borrowing some of his pictures on oiled paper to copy. 
Our intimacy, however, did rte begin till I entered college, when I 
found him established at Boston. He had then (for the interval was 
of several years) reached the maturity of his powers, and was de- 
servedly ranked the first miniature painter in the country. Malbone’s 
merits as an artist are too well known to need setting forth by me: I 
shall therefore say but few words on that head. He had the happy 
talent, among his many excellencies, of elevating the character, 
without impairing the likeness: this was remarkable in his male 
heads, and no woman ever lost any beauty trom his hand; nay, the 
fair would often become still fairer under his pencil. To this he added 
a grace of execution all his own. My admiration of Malbone, induced 
me at this time (in my freshman year at college) to try my hand at 
miniature, but it was without success. I could make no hand of it; 
all my attempts in that line being so fur inferior to what I could then 
do in oil. that I became disgusted with my abortive efforts, and gave it 
up. One of these miniatures, or ri ither atte mpt at miniature, was 
shown me several years after, and | pronounced it “without promise, 
not knowing it to be my work. J may add, 1 would have said the 
same had I known it. 1 may observe, however, (for 1 know not why 
[ should not be as just to myself as to another person,) that I should 
not have expressed a similar opinion respecting its contemporaries in 
oil; for a landseape with figures on horseback, painted about this 
time, was afterwards exhibited at Somerset House. 


The passages which we have italicised above, may also be 
commended to the young beginners. How frankly does the 
great painter acknowledge his incapacity for that branch of 
art in which his friend excelled. But this is one of the tru- 
est characteristics of real genius—to know in what its real 
powers consist, and to yield itself up wholly in the natural 
direction. It is only your little genius that never fails—that 
admits nothing to be beyond its reach, and grasping uneasily 
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at all performances, is found in the sequel to be capable of 
none, 

The leisure hours of Allston, while at college, as he him- 
self writes, were chiefly devoted to the pencil,—to the com- 
position equally of figures and landscapes. 

“J do not remeinber,” says he, “that I preferred one to the other; 
my only guide in the choice, was the inclination of the moment. 
There was an old landscape at the house of a friend in Cambridge 
(whether Italian or Spanish | know not) that gave me my first hints 
in color in that branch; it was of a rich and deep tone, though not by 
the hands of a master; the work, perhaps, of a moderate artist, but 
of one who lived in a good age, when he could not help catching some 
of the good that was abroad. In the coloring of figures, the pictures 
of Pine, in the Columbian Museum, in Boston, were my first masters. 
Pine had, certainly, as far as I can recollect. considerable merit in 
color. But I had a higher master in the head of Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
from Vandyke, in the college library, which I obtained permission to 
copy one winter vacation. This copy from Vandyke, was by Smybert, 
an English painter, who came to this country with Dean, afterwards 
Bishop, Berkeley. At that time it seemed to me perfection ; but 
when I saw the original, some years afterwards, I found I had to alter 
my notions of perlection. However,1 am grateful to Smybert for 
the instruction he gave me—his work rather. Deliver me from kick- 
ing down even the weakest step of an early ladder.” 


Of Allston’s course in college, and the stand which he took 
there, we have no information. ‘The probability is, that the 
attractions of the art were sufficicent to beguile him from 
all studies, not absolutely congenial to it, except such as 
were necessary to the taking his degree of A. B., which he 
did in 1800, when he returned to Carolina, at the age of 
twenty-one. Here he met with Malbone, and another friend 
and youthful associate, who, pursuing a like career with 
Malbone, has attained an equal perfection in the same branch 
of art. This friend was Charles Fraser, still a citizen of 
Charleston, South-Carolina. and one of whom that commu- 
nity, rich as it has ever been in characters of superior excel- 
lence and endowment, has reason to be proud. Of this 
meeting with these friends, and his labors and tastes while 
in Charleston, Allston thus writes: 


“On quitting college I returned to Charleston, where I had the 
pleasure to meet with Malbone, and another friend and artist, Charles 
Fraser, who, by the by, now paints an admirable miniature.* My 


* Admiravle as Mr. Fraser is in miniature, he is not less so in landscape 
We gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded by this passage to 
acknowledge the pleasure which we have derived from the contemplation 
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picture manufactory still went on in Charleston until I embarked for 
London. Up to this time, my favorite subjects, with an occasional 
comic intermission, were banditti. I well remember one of these, 
where I thought I had happily succeeded in cutting a throat! The 
subject of this precious performance was, robbers fighting with each 
other for the spoils, over the body of a murdered traveller. And 
clever ruffians I thought them. I did not get rid of this banditti ma- 
nia until | had been over a year in England. It seems that a fond- 
ness for subjects of violence is common with young artists. One 
might suppose that the youthful mind would delight in scenes of an 
opposite character. Perhaps, the reason of the contrary may be 
found in this,—that the natural condition of youth being one of in- 
cessant excitement, from the continuous influx of novelty,—for all 
about us must, al one time, be new,—it must needs have something 
fierce, terrible or unusual to force it above its wonted tone. But the 
lime must come to every man who lives beyond the middle age, 
when ‘there is nothing new under the sun. His novelties then are 
the rifacimenti of his former life. The gentler emotions are then as 
early friends who re-visit him in dreams, and who, recalling the past, 
give a grace and beauty, nay, a rapture even, to what, in the heyday 
of youth, had seemed to him spritless and flat. And how beautiful 
is this law of nature,—perfuming, as it were, our very graves with 
the unheeded flowers of childhood.” 
of some of his compositions. Harmony of sentiment, delicacy of expression, 
and the happiest taste’ in coloring, are the characteristics of this gentleman 
in landscape ;—and would secure for him, were his own retiring habits not 
adverse to his claims, the happiest triumphs in this department of his art. 
Like his friend Allston, Mr. Fraser’s genius as an artist, is or associa- 
ted with the endowments of the poet. Such of his verses as have met our 
eyes, are distinguished by their smoothness of flow, and exquisite propriety 
ofexpression. The following fragment, understood to be from his pen, 
from one of our periodicals, as it conveys the tribute of his admiration to 
me of the recognized masters of the art in landscape, will not be considered 
amiss in this connection. The style of its utterance and the delicate har- 
mony of its air, may be assumed, not inappropriately we think, to describe 
the pureness, the sweetness, and general felicity of his touch as a painter. 
CLAUDE LORRAINE. 

Resplendent in the West, the setting sun 

Announces day’s departure,—not a cloud 

Fleckers with envious shade his glorious path, 

Nor veils the dazzling radiance of the scene, 

As slow he sinks beneath the landscape’s verge. 

This was the shrine of thy devotion, Claude! 

Here thy wrapt eye its vesper homage paid 

To nature’s majesty. By this inspired, 

Thy glowing pencil o’er the canvass pour’d 

Its rival splendors,—and, with classic grace, 

Italia’s scenes pourtray’d,—the sombre arch, 

The consecrated grove,—the slumbering lake, 

The azure mountains mingling with the sky,— 

Th’ Egerian solitude, or Baize’s shore; 
Whilst o’er each scene, with blended beauty, met 
The poet’s genius and the painter’s art. 
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While in Carolina, at this period, he painted, among other 
things, a head of “St. Peter, when be hears the cock crow,’ 
and one of Judas Iscariot. "The first of these pictures won 


° . ‘ ! 
the attention of a Scotch gentleman named Bowman, who 


. 


was so much pleased with the promise held forth by this 
performance, that he proposed to allow the young artista 
hundred pounds a year while he remained abroad,——an offer 
which Allston, with the natural independence of his char- 
acter, did not hesitate to decline. [lis income though small 
was adequate to his wants, and, to use his own language, “it 
would have been sordid” to accept it. Of this liberal gen- 
tleman, Allston speaks as follows : 


“Mr. Bowman was an excellent scholar, and one of the most agree 
ible talkers | have ever known. Malbone, Fraser and myself were 
frequent guests at his table, and delightful parties we alway s found 
there. With youth, health, the kindest friends, and ever buoyant 
hope, what a time to look back on! I cannot but think that the life 


of an artist, whether painter or poet, depends much on a happy 
youth. Ido not mean as to outward circumstances. but as to his in- 
ward being: in my own case, at least, | feel the dependance; for I 
seldom step into the ideal world, but | find myself going back to the 
age of first impressions, ‘The germs of our best thoughts are certain 
ly often to be found there ; sometimes, indeed, (though rarely,) we 
find them in full flower; and when so. how beautiful scem to us these 
flowers through an atmosphere of thirty years! ’Tis in this way 


that poets and painters keep their minds young. How else could an 


old man make the page or the canvass palpitate with the hopes, and 
fears, and joys, the impetuous, impassioned, emotions of youthtul 
lovers, or reckless heroes? There is a period of life when the ocean 
of time seems to force upon the mind a barrier against itsel!,—form- 
ing, as it were, apermanent beach, on which the advancing years 
successively break, only to be carried back by a returning current to 
that furthest deep whence they first lowed. Upon this beach the 
poetry of life may be said to have its birth; where the real ends and 
the ideal begins.” 

So much for the tastes and opinions of Mr. Allston. It 
does not concern us in this place, to undertake the analysis 
of principles in art and views of life, which have the merit, 
at all events, of being fanciful and well expressed. Our 
purpose, in making free use of the preceding extracts, has 
been rather to illustrate from himself, that inner life of the 
poetical nature, which, in the case of all persons removed 
from the more selfish struggles of the world, constitutes the 
superior,—we had almost said the entire life. From these 
occasional passages, we discern, not merely the moral, but 
the sources,—the originals,—-of the moods by which he has 
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worked. We see the incipient causes of each subsequent 
achivement, and from what sky the lights have been drawn 
by which the pictures, equally of the poet and the painter, 
has been illuminated or enlivened. 

The life of Allston was henceforth to be a busy one. He 
reached London about the middle of June, 1801, a few 
weeks after became a student of the Roval Academy, and 
made the acquaintance of Mr. West, of whom he always 
spoke with the utmost kindness and affection. The next 
vear, 1802, he ventured before the public for the first time, 
exhibiting three pictures at Somerset House. The principal 
of these was a comic attempt,a French soldier telling a 
story; another was a rocky coast with banditti, and the 
third a landscape with horsemen. Of these pictures and 
their merits we have no information. After three years’ 
stay in England, Allston proceeded to France, where he 


beheld, for t first time. the glories of the Louvre. in their 
fullest splendor, crowded, as it then was, bv those spoliations 
of art, by which, at the expens t the pride and feeling of 


rival empires, Na m had enriched his own. The admi- 
ration of Allston, w! beholding this splendid accumulation 
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How much an artist loses by a mode of painting such as 
Allston describes in the above passage, he does not tell us, 
though such an opinion, from his pen, while assisting us to 
settle our own doubts, might have had a very large and 
— ficial effect upon those of every artist. It appears to 
s, though we venture with great hesitation upon a subject, 
wits he has foreborne, that such a practise surrenders en- 
tirely every advantage that might be derived from the action 
of the subject, and must depend for its success with the 
spectator, upon some such influence, as that of a blaze of 
innumerable lights, suddenly cast upon the eye, emerging 
from a dark and prolonged passage—-some such eflect as 
the coruscations from the wall, in John Martin’s picture of 
Belshazzar’s Feast, upon the eyes of the astonished assem- 
bly,—an effect which stuns and blinds, rather than informs 
and enlightens, and which must, to our thinking, when the first 
impression is at an end, leave the spectator in a painful de- 
gree of uncertainty as to the character of that influence 
which has been at work upon him. [It is clear that all the 
advantages which might accrue from the proprieties of ex- 
pression, of action, look, &c. must have been little regarded 
in pictures which fail so completely to tell their own stories, 
as to leave it in the power of every spectator to imagine for 
himsef anew one. ‘The fine dramatic proportions of a reg- 
ular fable, an action worked out to its just conclusions, from 
premises clearly recognized at first——such a story as is told, 
for example, in the fate of Niobe and her children, Hercules 
and the Centaur, the Judgment of Solomon,—appear to us 
to constitute the chief merits of an historical picture, leaving 
as subordinate, though still greatly subordinate to the effect, 
the harmonies of light and shade, and the agency of coloring. 
A literary comparison may help us to understand, what we 
conceive to be the singular error in a picture such as above 
described. Our ancient English dramatists, regarding pas- 
sion only, (the effect of which upon the spectator may well 
be likened to that of the Louvre collection upon Allston, 
baffling the judgment, and stunning rather than winning the 
senses,) neglected nearly all the proprieties in their stories. 
Their plots were grossly improbable, their action unnatural, 
the details were crude, and so obviously artificial, that they 
could impose on no understanding ; and the manner in which 
they worked out their conclusions and catastrophes, was 
rude and clumsy in the last degree. Contenting themselves 
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with the utterance of violent passions, with a rare energy of 
versification, they were satisfied that in almost every other 
respect, the imagination of the spectator should do for their 
plays, what Titian, Tintoret and Paul Veronese left to be 
done for their pictures by that of the spectator. That by 
this course, they have qualified the ultimate success of their 
achievements, and materially impaired the prospect of their 
permanence in the world’s esteem, we can as easily believe, 
in the case of these great masters, as in the case of Marlowe, 
Dikkar, Middleton and Rowley, masters no less great in the 
particular arts which they professed, and secure in their 
own day, of a renown, perhaps not inferior to the great 
artists to whom we have likened them. But we need not 
pursue this suggestion. We acknowledge ourselves to have 
no great faith in ancient pictures. We regard the clamor 
on the subject of old pictures very much as cant, dilettantism 
and mere pretension. We should prefer having a fresh pic- 
ture from the ease] of Allston or Fraser to any smoke-dried, 
stained and doubtfully darkened, panel that ever claimed to 
have been made glorious by the hands of Guido or Domeni- 
chino. We should be secure, certainly, in the choice we 
make of pictures not less rich and rare for coloring than 
those of the old masters, while we should at the same time, 
enjoy (to us) the greater excellencies of character, action,— 
in short every dramatic constituent, elaborated, under the 
equal and vigilant eyes, of nice propriety and happy taste. 
We quote other portions of Allston’s letters, not so much 
because of their painting as for their poetry. It will be 
seen, in what we have already given to the reader, that his 
expressions and opinions derive their hues from both of 
these sister arts. Here is another example, from the same 
letter which speaks of the Louvre collection : 

“Tam by nature, as it respects the arts, a wide liker. I cannot 
honestly turn up my nose even at a piece of still-life, since, if well 
done, it gives me pleasure. This remark will account for otherwise 
strange transitions. I will mention here a picture, of a totally difler- 
ent kind, which then took great hold of me, by Ludovico Caracci. I 
do not remember the title, but the subject was the body of the virgin 
borne for interment by four apostles. The figures are colossal; the 
tone dark, and of tremendous depth of color. Jt see med, as I looked 
at it, as if the ground shook under their tread, and the air were dark- 
ened by their grief.” 

This one sentence shows the poet, of imagination all 
compact. Nothing of the picture is shown, but the effect 
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upon the sensibilities and feelings of the spectator, tells its 
story. It does not appear, however, that this effect is pro- 
duced upon him by what is in his own conception only. It 
is the artist that has quickened the imagination of the spec- 
tator,—he has touched the key note in his soul, and the whole 
choral triumph becomes, in the same instant, equally pos- 
session of him who hears but the preluding symphony, as 
of the artist by whom the performance was mastered in 
the very first design. On the subject of what is due to 
the imagination of the spectator,—the how much to be 
done and left undone,—a matter quite as important to all 
other arts as to that of the painter,—to the orator no less 
than the poet—hear Mr. Allston. His authority should be, 
in such a matter, beyond all question. He says: 

“T may here notice a false notion which is current among artists, 
in the interpretation they put on the axiom, that, ‘something should 
be left to the imagination,’—viz. ‘that some parts of a picture should 
be leit unfinished.’ The very statement betrays its unsoundness; 
for that which is unfinished must necessarily be imperfect ; so that, 
according to this rule, impr rfection is made esential to perfection. 
The error lies in the phrase, ‘left to the imagination,’ and it has filled 
modern art with random flourishes of no meaning. If the axiom be 
intended to prevent the impertinent obtrusion of subordinate subjects, 
ag fault certainly of a mean practice) I may observe that the reme- 
dy is no remedy, but rather a worse fault substituted for a greater. 
Works of a high order aspiring to the poetical, cannot make good 
their pretensions unless they do affect the imagination; and this 
should be the test—that they set to work, not to finish what is less 
incomplete, but to awaken images congenial to the compositions, but 
not in them expressed ; an effect that never yet was realized by mis- 
representing any thing. If the objects introduced into a picture, 
keep their several places as well in the deepest shadow as in light, 
the general effect will suffer nothing by their truth; but to give the 
whole truth in the midnight as well as the daylight, belongs toa 
master.” 


To simplify the difficulty for other artists, perhaps all that 
would be necessary to be said, in explanation of the old 
axiom—which we estéem a good one—is just this, that, what 
is meant by leaving some thing to the imagination, means 
nothing more than that we should leave unsaid, undone, un- 
painted, unsung or unwritten, all such portions of the sub- 
ject, as are not essential to the proper comprehension 
of it. There are a thousand agents or elements of every 
topic, of inevitable occurrence, which may yet be dispensed 
with in the representation or narration of that topic, and 
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which, it is taken for granted, that the spectator or the rea- 
der will readily comprehend. For example——to borrow 
another illustration from the drama,—the king lies down in 
his garden to take his nap, “as is his custom in the after- 
noon.” It is not necessary that we should see him as he 
lies down and adjusts his drapery,——nor that we shonld be 
required to wait upon him until he falls asleep,—we see him 
only when he is asleep. ‘The spectator readily conceives all 
that went before, and every portion of a subject, which the 
spectator, or listener, comprehends with readiness, as neces- 
sarily belonging to the subject, it would be equally painful 
and impertinent to relate or represent. In the passage from 
Mr. Allston, he does not confine himself, however, to such 
simple elements of a design as are of inevitable occurrence 
in the action, and which the artist may omit or supply at 
his pleasure. He takes a wider range, and one upon which 
it is as difficult to find examples as to reason. He supposes 
that discretion in the imagination of the artist which is to 
determine what is, and what is not, essential to the proper 
success of his design as a work of art——a question which, 
it appears to us, is not at all conte mplated by the common 
place axiom, in which his paragraph originates. Clearly, 
the solution of this question must depend upon the degree 
and character of the artist himself. To say how many or 
how few agents, or additaments, it may be necessary to 
employ for giving proper effect to a design, is a question 
which cannot be settled by a standard, and will necessarily 
suggest itself as calling for new rules in every new achieve- 
ment. Thus, for example, taking up the original and won- 
derfully spirited illustrations of Shakspeare, from the hands 
of Retzsch—who, looking at the action of the dramatis 
persone in the foreground,—the exquisite drawing, the mar- 
vellous audacity of stroke, which, realizing the expressive 
line of the poet,— 
“Snatches a grace beyond the reach of art”— 

and the indescribable character, which, here and there, as it 
were at random, a single dash of the pencil has afforded to 
the scene,—who, confining his glance merely to these, would 
turn away unsatisfied,—would say that any thing more was 
hecessary,—nay, that any thing more, indeed, would not we 
calculated to endanger the harmony of the whole picture ! 
The story is fully “developed. The tale is told, quite as 
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completely as language could tell it~—and this, according to 
our opinion, is the really great triumph of the painter. And 
yet, even as poetry can give life and efficiency to mere 
truth,—see what thousand additional effects are here given 
by the adjuncts of the scene, drawn solely from the endow- 
ing resources of the artist. He makes these adjuncts fur- 
nish a moral atmosphere to the action. ‘Table and chair, 
curtain and couch, are made to speak to the scene, and, fre- 
quently, in commenting upon it, with a life of language 
wholly their own. The grotesque half-human ornaments 
of the tombs,—the vague character, so full of the wild and 
spiritual, which looms out in the simplest folds of the dra- 
pery,—matters and necessary appendages, which, in the 
hands of an ordinary artist, are the merest lumber, the una- 
voidable but unintelligent additaments of the scene—not the 
action ;—yet, possessed by the genius of this master, become 
a part of the action—a moral part,—-and awaken thoughts, 
interests and inquiries in the mind, which hurry the specta- 
tor far beyond the scene. There is no describing this re- 
markable characteristic of Retzsch, and we can only hope 
that our readers may be also his;—verily, his volumes may 
be studied to profit, by any mind sufficiently spiritual in its 
tendencies to awaken into stir at the provocation of that 
muse whose only appeal lies to the intellectual nature ;— 
and, for other than such, of what use is poet or painter? 

Clearly, this latter discretion is entirely beyond rule. It 
is a matter for which we can prescribe no laws. Nobody 
can anticipate, in order to regulate those freaks of fancy, 
those wild sports of genius, which not offending against the 
laws of nature, are still not recognizable by any laws of art. 
We cannot judge of what is foreborne, but of what is done, 
and the imagination of the spectator can only undertake to 
supply for the artist such adjuncts to his picture as the sub- 
ject naturally suggests to the ordinary mind,—and not such 
as each individual genius, originates for itself. But our di- 
gression has carried us too far. Let us return. 

While in Paris, Allston painted four original pictures, be- 
sides making a copy from Rubens. He remained there but 
a few months and then naturally turned his steps to Italy. 
Passing through Switzerland, he appears to have received 
from the Alpine scenery of that country, impressions simi- 
larly sublime with those of his friend Coleridge, whose noble 
apostrophe in the vale of Chamouni is a hymn worthy of 
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the ears of a god. “Such a sunrise!” exclaims Allston. 
“The giant Alps seemed literally to rise from their purple 
beds, and putting on their crowns of gold, to send up a hal- 
lelujah almost audible!’ In Italy he remained about four 
years, chiefly at Rome, where he had for a fellow-student 
no less a’ person than the afterwards (like himself) world 
renowned Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen. In Italy his stu- 
dies were incessant, not only in drawing and painting but 
modelling in clay. This latter art he recommends to all 
young painters, as the best means for acquiring a knowledge 
of the joints. He himself continued to practise it in after 
life. It was in Rome that he became acquainted with that 
equally eccentric man and poet, 8S. T. Coleridge—that 
“old man eloquent,’—to whose intellect, Allston, with his 
accustomed sense of justice, makes large acknowledgements. 
To the extraordinary powers of Coleridge, he did ample 
justice while declaring his inability to do so. A pleasing 
passage occurs in one of Allston’s letters, in relation to this 
man, which deserves quotation : 

“He (Coleridge) used to call Rome the silent city: but I could 
never think it was such while with him; for, meet him when or where 
I would, the fountain of his mind was never dry, but, like the far 
reaching aqueducts that once supplied this mistress of the world, its 
living stream seemed specially to flow for every classic ruin over 
which we wandered. And when I recal some of our walks under 
the pines of the Villa Borghese, I am almost tempted to dream that 
Ihad once listened to Plato in the groves of the academy. It was 
therethat he taught me this golden rule—never to judge of any work 
of art by its defects,—a rule as wise as benevolent; and one that 
while it has spared me much pain, has widened my sphere of plea- 
sure, 

That Allston derived wonderful advantages from his four 
years in Italy, is a matter none will question. That he was 
singularly successful in studying the great masters, particu- 
larly in coloring, may be gathered from an anecdote told by 
Weir, now one of our most distinguished American artists. 
Many years after Allston had left Rome, Weir went there 
to pursue his studies. Having understood that he was an 
American, the artists of Rome inquired of him for one of 
his countrymen, for whom they had no other name than the 
American Titian. When the name of Allston was men- 
tioned, they at once exclaimed—*that is the man ” Of the 
influence which his Italian studies exercised upon his mind, 
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his own pen affords some ready particulars. 
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He says, in 





one of his letters — 


“It is needless to say how I was affected by Raffaelle, the greatest 
master of the affections in our art. In beauty he has often been sur- 
passed, but in grace,—the native grace of character,—in the expres- 
sion of intellect, and, above all, sanctity—he has no equal. What 
particularly struck me in his works, was the genuine life (if I may so 
call it) that seemed, without impairing the distinctive character, to 
pervade them all; for even hs humblest figures have a something 
either in look, air, or gesture, akin to the venustas of his own nature, 
as if like living beings under the influence of a master spirit, théy had 
partaken, in spite of themselves, a portion of the charm which swayed 
them. This power of infusing one’s own life, as it were, into that 
which is feigned, appears to me the sole prerogative of genius. Ina 
work of art, this is what a man may well call Ais own; for it cannot 
be borrowed or imitated. Of Michael Angelo, 1 know not how to 
speak in adequate terms of reverence. W ith all his faults (but who 
is without them) even Raffaelle bows before him. AsI stood beneath 
his colossal prophets and sybils,—still more colossal in spirit,—l felt 
as if in the presence of messengers of the other world, with the des- 
tiny of man in their breath, in repose even terrible. 1 cannot agree 
with Sir Joshua, that the ‘Vision of Ezekiel’ of Raflaelle, or the 
‘Moses’ of Parmegiano, have any thing in common with Michael 
Angelo. Their admiration of Michael Angelo may have elevated 
their forms into a more dignified and majestic race ; but still left them 
men, whose feet had never trod other than this earth. The super- 
natural was beyond the reach of both. But no one weuld mistake 
the prophets of Michael Angelo for inhabitants of our world; yet 
they are true’ to the imagination, as the beings about us are to the 
senses. I am not unde rvaluing these great artists, when I deny them 
a kindred genius with Michael Angelo; they had both a genius of 
their own, and high qualities which nature had denied the other.” 


Allston returned to his native country in 1809, where he 
remained three years, during which time he united himself 
in marriage with a.sistér of the justly celebrated Channing. 
In 1811, he sailed again for England, taking with him asa 
pupil, Mr. Morse, whose subsequent distinction in art is very 
generally known to the reader. In England, in spite of a 
dangerous and protracted illness Allston painted his first 
great picture—*The dead man revived by touching the bones 
of Elisha”—a picture which gained the first prize of two 
hundred guineas at the exhibition of the British Institution. 
He painted a number of other pictures, including several 
half-length portraits——one of his friend Coleridge, whose 
society, with that of Southey, he enjoyed at this period, at 
Bristol, where he carried on his labors. But these labors 
were painfully interrupted by a stroke of fate which, from 
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all accounts, for a long time, prostrated the mental energies 
of our painter. “My second journey to London,” says he, 
“was followed by a calamity of which I cannot speak—the 
death of my wife,—leaving me nothing but my art, which 
then seemed to me as nothing.” 

It was after this event, sometime in the year 1813, that 
Allston put to press in London, the little volume of poems, 
the title of which stands first at the head of this article. ““The 
Sylphs of the Seasons,” as it lies before us now, in the Ame- 
rican edition, is a slender duodecimo of one hundred and 
sixty-eight pages, comprising sixteen short poems, one of the 
longest of which gives the name to the volume. It is the 
only metrical publication which its author has ever given to 
the press in book form, though several of his effusions of a 
fugitive and occasional character, have appeared in the 
newspapers. Some of these have been coilected in Mr. Gris- 
wold’s collection of American poets, and shall be kept in our 
eye while we pursue this examination. Mr. Allston was not 
a poet in the high, perhaps the only proper sense of the term. 
He was not an original thinker in verse,—not a seer,—not 
inspired. His writings are rather those of the accomplished 
and educated gentleman,—the man of taste and purity, of 
grace and sentiment, than the poet. They are not the over- 
flow of a swelling imagination,—a brain bursting with big 
conceptions. They rather declare the gently contemplative 
mood, stirred into utterance by emotions which are equally 
passing and agreeable. Most of his effusions may be classed 
under the head of fugitive. ‘They are the elegant trifles of 
a well drilled, well ordered mind, turned aside from other 
but not uncongenial pursuits, to an occasional dalliance with 
an admired and not unappreciated object. His intercourse 
with the muse is not one of passion. His amours are purely 
platonic. He pays his visit, and spends an agreeable hour, 
then returns to the object of his real affections ; whom he 
leaves at rare intervals. It is well that the legitimate mistress 
regards his occasional intercourse with her sister in its pro- 
per light. Indeed, it is very clear, that the taste which 
makes him seek the one only serves to increase his passion 
for the other. It was the policy of the muse of painting to 
encourage the liaison of Allston with her of song. But, a 
few ex: imples may not be amiss in illustration of our opinion. 
The “Sylphs of the Seasons,” is the first, but not the longest 
poem in this collection. We should judge it, however, to 
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be the best. “The Two Painters;—a tale,” by which it is 
followed, is scarcely so pleasing a production, though it con- 
tains certain excellent morals, as well as artistical hints, to 
painters, which it might be well for them to study. The 
“Sylphs of the Seasons” is a “poet’s dream :” so Allston him- 
self styles it. The poem begins pleasantly enough, by repre- 
senting the poet, the labors of the day being at an end, re- 
turning to his couch, and enjoying a vision, the events of 
which form the material of the narrative. He passes through 
several scenes, which are all very well described, until he 
reaches a mountain plain, where 
— “high a castle rear’d its head ; 
And far below a region spread, 
Where every season seem’d to shed, 
Its own peculiar hue.” 
Ife enters this castle, after some of the usual preliminaries in 
such a progress, and discovers, in the midst of a splendid 
saloon, where 
“Four damsels stood of fairy race, 
Who, turning each with heavenly grace, 
Upon me, her immortal face, 
Transfixed me to the ground.” 
These damsels are the seasons, each of which, seeking the 
conquest over his affections, addresses him in turn. He is 
told, that 
—“of our chosen rival band 
A sylph shall win thy heart and hand, 
Thy sovereignty to share.” 
The idea of the poem is evidently borrowed from that well 
known performance, “The Judgment of Hercules.” The 
Sylph of Spring begins the parlé. She tells him of the 
melody of her birds, her budding trees, the vernal breeze, 
the mossy dell, &c.,—all her particular charms,—and con- 
cludes with the following: 
“Twas I to these the magic gave, 
That made thy heart, a willing slave, 
To gentle nature bend; 
And taught thee how with tree and flower, 
And whispering gale and drooping shower, 
In converse sweet to pass the hour, 
As with an early friend ;— 
That mid the noontide sunny haze 
Did in thy languid bosom raise, 
The raptures of the boy ; 
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When waked, as if to second birth, 
Thy soul through every pore look’d forth, 
And gazed upon the beauteous earth, 


With myriad eyes of joy: 


That made thy heart, like His above, 
To flow with universal love 
For every living thing :— 
And, O! if I, with ray divine, 
Thus tempering, did thy soul refine, 
Then let thy gentle heart be mine, 
And bless the Sylph of Spring.” 


She is followed by the Sylph of Summer, who talks a like 
language of persuasion, with equal simplicity and sweetness, 
She speaks of her attractions,—how she has won him to the 
mossy couch and welling grot, when pursued by the arrows 
of the noon-day sun,—how she has hurried him on, thought 
by thought, through the fairy land of hope, and then,—but 
here is a very fanciful and felicitous passage, which may 
well be permitted to speak for itself :— 


“And then, as languid grew thy mood, 
To some embowering silent wood, 

I led thy careless way: 
Where, high, from tree to tree in air, 
Thou saw’st the spider swing her snare, 
So bright,—as if entangled there, 

The sun had left a ray: 


Or lured thee to some beetling steep 
To mark the deep and quiet sleep, 
That wrapt the turn below; 
And mountain blue and forest green 
Inverted on its plane serne, 
Dim-gleaming through the filmy sheen 
That glazed the painted show ; 
Perchance, to mark the fisher’s skiff 
Swift, from beneath some shadowy cliff, 
Dart, like a gust of wind; 
And, as she skimmed the sunny lake, 
In many a playful wreath her wake 
Far-trailing, like a silvery snake 
With sinuous length behind.” 


These lines betray the painter quite as much as the poet ;— 
but we cannot linger while summer is making out her case. 
She does her best, no doubt; and the moral of her claim, 
with which she concludes, contains a paradox which philo- 
sophers have often tried to reconcile: 
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“And still on many a service rare, 
Could I descant, if need there were 
My firmer claim to bind ; 
But rest I most my high pretence, 
On that, my genial influence, 
Which made the body’s indolence, 
" The vigor of the mind.” 


How various, says Cowper, are the employments of those 
whom the world calls idle. Various, indeed,—but the rea- 
der will pursue the suggestion for himself. Summer, fol- 
lowed by Autumn and Winter, is fully matched by each in 
her appeal. We only regret that our limits will not suffer 
us to give farther specimens of the delicacy and grace with 
which they severally urge their pretensions. But we can 
no more decide their claims than the dreaming poet, who 
failed to make a choice. He has heard them all,— 

—“and now, in doubtful mood, 
All motionless and mute I stood, 
Like one by charm opprest ; 
By turns from each to each I roved, 
And each by turns again I loved ;— 
For ages ne’er could one have proved, 
More lovely than the rest.” 


Of the “Two Painters,” by which this is followed, we 
have already spoken. It is satirical in its character, but not 
personal,—although the satire is based in part upon the 
faults, moral and professional, of well known artists. It 
does not strike us as a very felicitous performance. “Ec- 
centricity,” is another poem of some length, and also in a 
satirical vein, of which the following passage must aflord a 
sufficient sample : 
“Behold yon dwarf, of visage pale and wan; 
A sketch of life, a remnant of a man; 
Whose livid lips, as now he moulds a grin, 
Like charnel doors, disclose the waste within ; 
Whose stiffened joints within their sockets grind, 
Like gibbets creaking to the passing wind ; 
Whose shrivelled skin with such adhesion clings, 
His bones around in hard compacted rings, 
If veins there were, no blood beneath could force, 
Unless by miracle, its trickling course ;— 
Yet even he, within that sapless frame, 
A mind sustain’d that climb’d the steeps of fame. 
Such is the form by mystic heaven design’d, 

The earthly mansion of the rarest mind ;— 
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But mark his gratitude! This soul sublime, 

This soul lord paramount o’er space and time, 
This soul of fire, with impious madness sought 
Itself to prove of mortal matter wrought ; 

Nay, bred, engendered, on the grub-worm plan, 
From that vile clay which made his outward man, 
That shadowy form which dark’ning into birth, 
But seem’d a sign to mark a soul on earth.” 


This is a forcible sketch, but not a poetical and scarcely a 
pleasant one. ‘The verse, though not harsh, is not musical, 
and betrays the uphill toil of the unpractised workman. 
“The Paint King” is a lively ballad, in imitation of the style 
of Monk Lewis, and a very happy imitation it is ;—but it is 
too long for our pages, and is, besides, contained in those of 
Griswold,—a work sufliciently available to all classes of 
readers. The rest of the volume before us is yielded to 
smaller pieces. Several of these are sonnets, educed by the 
contemplation of the works of ancient artists. These are 
energetic and thoughtful, rather than poetical. ‘Two or three 
little ballads close the volume, which, as the reader may infer, 
is no unworthy evidence of the taste and talent of our great 
painter, in the exercise of a kindred art. But we turn to 
some better proofs of the poetic faculty of Mr. Allston. 'The 
few fugitive poems which, of late years, have escaped from 
his pen, take far higher rank, in the poetic scales, than any 
of his more youthful performances. Of these we have but 
few, but they are such as to awaken a desire for more. 
They are chiefly contained in Griswold’s book, and seem to 
have embodied the mental or spiritual ideals for some of his 
smaller pictures. This of “Rosalie” is said to have been the 
conception of beauty from which he painted one of his love- 
liest, and, we believe, latest pictures. The tone of sweet, 
sad, spiritual meaning, by which it seems burdened, is very 
touching, and should commend it to every reader of sensi- 
bility : 


. ROSALIE. 


O, pour upon my soul again, « 
That sad, unearthly strain 
That seems from other worlds % plain ; 
Thus falling, falling from afar, 
As if some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her sighs, 
And dropped them trom the skies. 
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No—never came from aught below 
This melody of wo, 

That makes my heart to overflow 

As from a thousand gushing springs 

Unknown before ; that with it brings 

This nameless light—if light it be— 
That veils the world | see. 





For all I see around me wears 
The hue of other spheres ; 
And something blent of smiles and tears 
Comes from the very air I breathe. 
O, nothing, sure, the stars beneath, 
Can mould a sadness like to this— 
So like angelic bliss. 

So, at the dreamy hour of day 
When the last lingering ray 
Stops on the highest cloud to = es 

So thought the gentle Rosa.ig 

As on her maiden revery 

First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul. 


The apostrophe of America to Great Britain, quoted by 
Coleridge in his Sybilline leaves, is a fine and spirited imi. 
tation of one of the popular odes of Campbell, and speaks 
equally well for the poet’s love of country and powers of 
versification. Though we regard Great Britain as a grasp- 
ing and ambitious empire,—as one, too, singular unjust to 
the pretensions of her own, but rival offspring, we yet share 
with Allston in his filial admiration of her genius and her 
glory. The verses are, perhaps, familiar to many of our 

, readers, yet, as they merit, and will repay, frequent perusal, 
we do not scruple to reprint them here : 
AMERICA TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
All hail! thou noble land, 
Our fathers’ native soil! 
O stretch thy mighty hand, 
Gigantic grown by toil, 
O’er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore; i 
For thou, with magic might, ( 
Canst reach to where the light ] 
Of Phebus travels bright 
Thé world o’er! — , 


V 
The genius of our clime, t 
From his pine-embattled steep, n 


Shall hail the great sublime ; 
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While the Tritons of the deep 
With their conchs the kindred league shall proclaim. 
Then let the world combine— 
O’er the main our naval line, 
Like the milky-way, shall shine 
Bright in fame ! 


Though ages long have pass’d 
Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 
O’er untravell’d seas to roam.— 
Yet lives the blood of England in our veins ! 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains! 
While the language free and bold 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 
In which our Milton told 
How the vault of heaven rung, 
When Satan, blasted, fell with his host; 
While this, with reverence meet, 
Ten thousand echoes greet, 
From rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast! 


While the manners, while the arts, 

That mould a nation’s soul, 
Still cling around our hearts, 

Between let ocean roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with the sun ; 
Yet, still, from either beach, 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 
“We ar one!” 


The sweet and pensive poem, “The Tuscan Maid,” cannot 
be passed without recognition. It deserves a place with the 
two preceding. How sweetly does it describe that nice min- 
gling, or rather melting, of one into the other, of the several 
transition periods in the life ot maidenhood ;—and how true 
and philosophical, as well as poetical and natural, are the 
descriptive passages which betray the development of that 
moral nature, which, we believe, the artist has striven suc- 
cessfully to delineate, along with the physical, in all of those 
works of art in which he has labored to pourtray, the con- 
templative. The picture which follows, tinged, as it is, in a 
manner equally true and delicate, with the finest spiritual 
hues, seems to us among the most exquisite things of its 
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kind,—keeping, as it does, within the boundaries of common 
sense, and plain reason, while rising in its tone and signifi- 
cation into the highest regions of spiritual song : 


THE TUSCAN MAID. 


How pleasant and how sad the turning tide 
Of human life, when side by side 
The child and youth begin to glide 
Along the vale of years ; 
The pure twin-being for a little space, 
With lightsome heart, and yet a graver face, 
Too young for wo, though not for tears. 


This turning tide is Ursulina’s now ; 
The time is mark’d upon her brow ; 
Now every thought and feeling throw 
Their shadows on her face ; 
And so are every thought and feeling join’d, 
*T were hard to answer whether heart or mind 
Of either were the native place. 


The things that once she loved are still the same ; 
Yet now there needs another name 
To give the feeling which they claim, 
While she the feeling gives; 
She cannot call it gladness or delight; 
And yet there seems a richer, lovelier light 
On e’en the humblest thing that lives. 


She sees the mottled moth come twinkling by, 
And sees it sip the floweret nigh; 
Yet not, as once, with eager cry, 
She grasps the pretty thing ; 
Her thoughts now mingle with its tranquil mood— 
So poised in air, as if on air it stood 
To show its gold and purple wing. 


She hears the bird without a wish to snare, 
But rather on the azure air 
To mount, and with it wander there 
To some untrodden land ; 
As if it told her in its happy song 
Of pleasures strange, that never can belong 
To aught of sight or touch of hand. 


Now the young soul her mighty power shall prove, 
And outward things around her move, 
Pure ministers of purer love, 
And make the heart her home; 
Or to the meaner senses sink a slave, 
To do their bidding, though they madly crave 
Through hateful scenes of vice to roam. 
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But, Ursulina, thine the better choice ; 

Thine eyes so speak, as with a voice: 

Thy heart may still in earth rejoice 

And all its beauty love ; 

But no, not all this fair, enchanting earth 
With all its spells, can give the rapture birth 

That waits thy conscious soul above. 

We have no means of ascertaining what degree of success 
attended the publication of Allston’s poems in London. The 
probability is that it was very slight. 'The volume was not 
of a kind to awaken any sensation. It possessed no startling 
characteristics, had nothing of novelty, and, perhaps, but for 
the great success of the author in another department of art, 
would not now be remembered either in England or America. 
Though exhibiting the possession of powers, not merely 
fanciful, but creative, it still did not evince a mind of that 
degree of original resource, which is calculated to take hold 
of the public ear, and fasten it either in sudden or lasting al- 
legiance. The song was one of grace and sweetness,—no- 
thing more, amd amongst the thousand warblers of similar 
note and execution, which yearly come forth in London, it 
is not easy to suppose that any thing in the plumage of the 
American minstrel would command for him very particular 


attention,—if, indeed, considering the bigoted prejudices of 


such an audience, against all the products of provincialism, 
such an origin did not rather disparage the value of his per- 
formances, and lessen the admiration which, otherwise, our 
poet might have won. But we are far from designing any 
such reproach in the present instance. We repeat that we do 
not regard “The Sylphs of the Seasons” as a performance 
calculated to obtain for its author any higher credit than is 
due to a good taste, and a buoyant and artist-fancy. 

While painting the “Dead man revived by the bones of 
the Prophet,” Allston painted the “Mother and Child,” and a 
“landscape,” all of which are owned in America. The first 
of these pictures was sold to the Pennsylvania Academy, for 
three thousand five hundred dollars,—a sum supposed, by 
those who are considered competent judges, to be very far 
short of its real value. About this time he conceived, and 
partly executed, the design of a picture on the subject of 
“Christ healing in the Temple.” We are not sure of the 
reason which caused the abandonment of this picture ; but 
are led to infer, from something in one of his letters, that the 
inadequate compensation which would accrue to such a work 
50 VOL, IV.—NO, 8. 
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would not have rewarded him for his labors, nor even met his 
expenses. We hear a great deal of talk about genius work- 
ing for fame,—but this is very idle. The great genius thinks 
rather more of the work itself, than of its rewards, whether 
temporary or future. Like Shakspeare, it seems to entertain 
a happy indifference to the earthly immortality. The pre- 
sent is the great concern,—the day and the day’s business, — 
and we may safely assert that he who forgets the present, in 
his anxiety for the future, cannot well have lived in the one 
and is not very likely to survive in the other. In literature, 
all the great authors worked—not for money—we do not 

say that—but for bread, for the day’s necessity ;—they were 
all professional authors, —surrendering life to this one object. 
Nothing, that we know, has ever come from amateur author- 
ship, but dilettantism, affectation, pert pretence and the most 
miserable conceit. The laws in the case of literature apply 
to the condition of the painter. The artist paints for truth, 
rather than fame, and “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
Subsequently to this, when, perhaps, Allston might have been 
better able to yield himself to fame than fortune, his mind 
arrived at other conclusions with regard to such a subject,— 
and he thus writes : 

“I may here observe that the universal failure of all painters, an- 
cient and modern, in their attempts to give even a tolerable idea of 
the Saviour, has now determined me never to attempt it. Besides, 
I think his character too holy and sacred to be attempted by the 
pencil.” 


Certainly a very correct view of the difficulties of the subject. 

The “Dead man restored by the touch of Elisha’s bones,” 
is a picture thirteen by eleven feet, and is founded on the 
passage in 2 Kings, c. xi. v. 20, 21, viz: 

“And the bands of the Moabites invaded the land at the coming 
in of the year. And it came to pass as they were burying a man, 
that, behold, they spied a band of men, and they cast the man into 
the sepulchre of Elisha; and when the man was let down, and 
touched the bones of Elisha, he revived.” 


Of this picture, we have a description, (for which we have 
not room,) from the pen of Allston himself. Such a com- 
mentary is always valuable, as speaking, at least for the de- 
sign of the artist, and thus enabling the critic to determine 
for himself with what degree of accuracy and judgment it 
has been carried out in execution. From this description 
we learn, that it was the purpose of the artist to show the 
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dead man at the moment of reanimation, and, by “the action 
and the color, to express the gradual recoiling of life upon 
death,”—a design, the difficulty of which may sufficiently 
show how bold was the grasp of the artist’s genius. It was 
while painting this great picture that Allston suffered consid- 
erable pecuniary distress, from which its sale served to re- 
lieve him. 

This picture was succeeded by another—“Jacob’s Dream,” 
of which most persons have some idea, though a very par- 
tial one, by means of an engraving in one of the annuals, 
Of this picture, we have a brief description from his own 
pen. He says: , 

“It has often been painted before, but I have treated it in a very 
different way from any picture | have ever seen; for instead of two 
or three angels I have introduced a vast multitude ; and instead of a 
ladder, or narrow steps, I have endeavored to give the idea of un- 
measurable flights of steps, with platform above platform, rising and 
extending into space immeasurable.” 


“Uriel in the sun” was a prize performance. Of this pic- 
ture, a writer in the Christian World, a Boston publication, 
gives us the following anecdote : 

“Speaking one day to Mr. Allston of his ‘Uriel, | asked him how 
he painted the light in which that angel dwelt. He told me that he 
first surrounded him, and the rock of adamant on which he sat, with 
the prismatic colors, in the order in which the ray of light is decom- 
posed by the prism. He laid them in with the strongest colors which 
represent them. He next, with transparent color, blended them so 
intimately together, that he reproduced the original ray. ‘So daz- 
zling bright was it, said he, ‘that it made your eyes twinkle as you 
looked at it’ This was said so naturally, so simply, that you never 
dreamed that it was self-praise at such great success. It was merely 
the expression of the feeling, which would have filled him, may I not 
say with equal pleasure, from whose mind soever it might have pro- 
ceeded? And so, when asked one day how he got his light for his 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast ; ‘from the mysterious letters on the wall, the 
Menge, Menge, Texet, Upnarsin. The lamp in that vast hall grows 
dim in the brightness of that supernatural light.’ ” 

This was succeeded by “Clytie,” “St. Peter and the Angel,” 
“Elijah in the Wilderness,” “Saul and the Witch,” and others 
of which we cannot now even furnish the names. A con- 
siderable collection of his works has been made in Boston, 
but the greater number and the more valuable, if we are to 
except the “Belshazzar’s Feast,” are in Europe, scattered 
about in private collections. This last picture, which, we 
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regret to learn, remains incomplete, was contemplated by the 
artist as the crowning work of his labors,—his chef-d’@uvre, 
upon which he was to rest the foundations of his fame. 
Upon this work, he has been engaged, more or Jess constant- 
ly, for the last twenty years. A conversation with Allston, 
in reference to this subject, led to the well known painting 
of John Martin with the same title,—a performance of sin- 
gular pretension and exaggeration, not the least demerit of 
the artist being, as it is alleged, the improper liberty which 
he took with Allston’s conception, which had been freely 
unfolded by the latter in conversation. Martin himself ac- 
knowledges that his picture of “Belshazzar” “originated in 
an argument with Allston.” Of this picture few persons 
have been prepared or at liberty to say any thing. But few 
have ever seen it. That it has been the work of a life— 
that it has been the constant and almost sole study of the 
artist, and that it remains unfinished, is pretty much all that 
we know. By one or more artists who have been permitted 
to look upon it for a moment, it has been pronounced a grand 
and glorious conception. The same writer (in the Christian 
World) from whom we have already quoted, gives us the 
following interesting paragraph in relation to this work : 

“J once asked Mr. Stuart concerning this picture. I knew he had 
seen it, and could form some idea of the time it would require for its 
completion. {It is a grand work, sir,’ said Mr. Stuart.—‘A great deal 
has been done on it, but it can never be finished.’ ‘And why not? I 
asked. ‘Because, sir, of its vastness. Mr. Allston’s mind grows by, 
and beyond his work. What he does in one month becomes imper- 
fect the next, by the very growth of his mind; so, sir, it must be 
altered. He can never be satisfied with what is best done in one part 
of the picture, for it will cease to be so when he has finished another. 
The picture will never be finished, sir.’ Such were almost the very 
words of that great artist, and for whose genius Mr. Allston had the 
profoundest respect. There is a portrait of Mr. Stuart’s in this city, 
which his brother in the art, has often pronounced the master-piece 
in its kind, of the age. Some idea may be got of the labor which 
has been bestowed on the ‘Feast,’ from the following in its history, 
which Mr. A. himself gave me. From some changes which were 
required in the drawing, it became necessary to lower the lamp which 
hung from the ceiling. The room in which the Feast is celebrated is 
two hundred feet long, with a colonnade running through its length. 
In order to alter the lamp, it was necessary to change the whole archi- 
tecture of the hall. To do this, and to keep the perspective true, an 
entirely new drawing in chalk lines and circles was necessary, s0 
that every column, and every part of every column, and of the whole 
interior, should be in its place. ‘Full twenty thousand of these lines 
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and circles,’ said Mr. Allston, ‘were made, and it took six weeks of 
hard labor to draw them. The very first movements of my brush 
over this vast surface will obliterate every vestige of this toil, that 
being itself but the dead coloring for future laboring.’ ” 


In 1818, Allston returned to America. He left England 
to the regret of all his friends, and, doubtless, to the serious 
injury of his fortunes. There he had achieved his successes, 
he had won fame, he was realizing fortune. His professional 
and personal encouragements were derived from the noblest 
and most permanent sources,—from the nobility and gen- 
try,—the men of education and taste in the kingdom. But, 
“a homesickness which he could not overcome,” brought him 
back to his own country, and in that very year, (1818) twen- 
ty-five years ago, he writes, that the most laborious part of 
his “Belshazzar” was finished! How little does the artist 
himself estimate the labor, which a work requires, underta- 
ken con amore;—nay, the labors which are begun with love 
can only properly be said to end in death. The reader is 
already in possession of sufficient reasons why this great 
picture remains unfinished. 'The new abode of Allston was 
at Cambridge, near Boston, where he pursued his labors and 
studies with all the diligence which belongs equally to the 
highest genius and the best morality. Of his works we 
have a sort of catalogue raisonnée from his own hands, 
which will appropriately close our view of his career as an 
artist : 

“I will only mention a few of the principal which I painted during 
my first visit to England, viz: ‘The dead man restored to life by the 
bones of Elisha.’ “The Angel liberating St. Peter from prison.’ This 
picture was painted for Mr. George Beaumont, (the figures larger 
than life) and is now ina church at Ashby de la Zouche. ‘Jacob’s 
Dream,’—in the possession of the Earl of Egremont. There are 
many figures in this picture, which 1 have always considered one of 
my happiest efforts. ‘Elijah in the Desert’ This I brought to Ame- 
rica, but it has gone back, having been purchased here by Mr. La- 
bouchere, M. P. The ‘Angel Uriel in the Sun,’ in possession of the 
Marquis of Stafford. This is a colossal fore-shortened figure, that, 
if standing upright, would be fourteen feet high, but being fore-short- 
ened, occupies a space of but nine feet. The directors of the British 
Gallery presented me with one hundred and fifty guineas, as a token 
of their approbation of ‘Uriel.’ Since my return to America, I have 

ainted a number of pictures, but chiefly small ones. These pictures 
eing pretty well known here, | shall mention only a few of the larger 
ones, viz: ‘Jeremiah dictating his prophecy to Uriah the scribe,’—the 
figures as large as life. ‘Saul and the Witch of Endor,’ and ‘Spalatro’s 
Vision of the Bloody Hand.’ This last is a small picture, but I men- 
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tion it, because it is perhaps more exclusively known, and because, 
too, | consider it one of my best. The others which I have omitted 
are landscapes, and, with three or four exceptions, small figures. 
Although my large picture (Belshazzar’s Feast) is still unfinished, 
yet I ought, perhaps, to say something about it, as many inquiries 
have been made respecting my progress in it, and the probable time 
of its being completed.—All that I can now say is, that so soon as it 
is in my power to apply myself, without interruption, to the completion 
of the picture, I shall do it with the utmost alacrity; and that when 
circumstances will admit of this, it will not take a he time to finish 
it. I could long ago have finished this and other pictures as large, 
had my mind been free; for, indeed, | have already bestowed upon it 
as much mental and manual labor, as, under another state of mind, 
would have completed several such pictures,” &c. 


We trust, that, left unfinished and fragmentary as it is, no 
inferior hand will be suffered to impair its value by any at- 
tempt to do that for it which was not permitted to the author. 
Even in its unfinished state, it will, like the Torso of anti- 
quity, possess an intrinsic value, which will not be found to 
depend upon the completeness of its plan, or the nice elabo- 
ration of all its parts. If the spectator shall be able to dis- 
tinguish but the grandeur of its conception,—-catch but a 
single ray of that glorious thought, which constituted the 
ideal perfection in the mind of its author, it will be enough 
to satisfy him, not, perhaps, of what is left, but of that which 
can never be replaced. Let no one seek to replace it ! 

In 1830, Allston married Miss Dana, sister to the celebra- 
ted American poet of the same name, and, in 1841, he gave to 
the press the beautiful and tragic story of “Monaldi,” the 
MS. of which had been lying in his desk for twenty years. 
This tale, wild, tender, passionate,—full of thought, and in- 
stinct with all the graces and delicacies of the mind of the 
author, is one equally significant of the poet and the painter. 
It is not less a poem because written in prose. It is a fine 
specimen of artistical performance, in which the nice method 
and elaborate skill, are perhaps more obvious, than the origi- 
nality or the propriety of the tale. This, indeed, is only 
another form of the old story of Italian subtlety, susceptibil- 
ity to jealousy, blind passion and unhesitating vengeance. 
We see in it sufficient proofs of that early passion for like 
materials which Allston, as a painter, exhibited in his first 
achievements in art. But, in his hands, this material differs 
very greatly from the same sort of stuff in the hands of Mrs. 
Radcliffe. Mr. Allston was too much a man of taste, too much 
of the artist, too happy in his conceptions, too correct in his 
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judgment, to attempt any of the vulgar tricks of the ordinary 
novelist. He deals in none of the false shows, the raw-head 
and bloody-bones exhibitions of the manager. He has no 
artificial thunders. ‘There are no hobgoblins in his story, 
and, above all; none of those “long passages which lead to 
nothing,” which form so greatly the staple of the mysterious 
in the books of the lady romancer of whom we have spoken. 
Though “Monaldi” turns upon events which have been used 
time out of mind, by the novelist and dramatist, yet his pro- 
ceedings are all effected by means which are equally proba- 
ble and interesting. It is as free from the common-places of 
the romancer as any publication that we have ever read. 
The story, though comparatively simple, is yet productive 
of fine issues for the artist ;—by which he is able to bring 
about frequent trials of strength between his parties,—by 
which the conflict between vice and virtue,—truth and false- 
hood,—pride and shame,—is continually going on ;—with 
the best results to morals, though, perhaps, with such as are 
humbling to those whom we love, and distressing to our 
finest sympathies. Yet this too is a source of moral good. 
That which excites, even painfully, our sympathies, is very 
apt to prove beneficial to our virtues. To weep for, and 
with, the innocent, is to love the innocence above sorrows 
we deplore ;—and to love a virtue, is, as naturally, to imitate 
and share it. 

“Monaldi” is a painful but a pleasing story,—painfully 
pleasing. 'The hero, from whom the book takes its name, is 
an artist—a painter,—a youth of real genius, and distinguish- 
ed by its usual characteristics ;—a rare modesty, coupled 
with that equal confidence in his own resources, which, in 
spite of frequent discouragement, prompts industry to con- 
stant and finally successful performances. At school, how- 
ever, he betrays no signs of his great endowments,—nothing 
but that modesty, approaching humility, which is quite as 
much the proof of high mental standard, as of any igno- 
rance of one’s own resources. Very different, in this res- 
pect, is he from his friend and associate, Maldura, an admi- 
rably drawn and well discriminated character. But we 
prefer that our author should speak for himself. Here, at 
the very opening of his book, written in a style the most 
clear and forcible, is the contrasted analysis of the two per- 
sons, whose antagonist moral natures are to operate as foils 
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throughout the volume. Let the reader remark the happy 
propriety of phrase, word and image, in this extract : 


“Among the studer.ts of a seminary at Bologna, were two friends, 
more remarkable for their attachment to each other, than for any re- 
semblance in their minds or dispositions. Indeed, there was so little 
else in common between them, that hardly two boys could be found 
more unlike. The character of Maldura, the eldest, was bold, grasp- 
ing and ostentatious ; while that of Monaldi, timid and gentle, seemed 
to shrink from observation. The one, proud and impatient, was ever 
laboring for distinction ; the world, palpable, visible, audible, was his 
idol ; he lived only in externals, and could neither act nor feel but for 
effect ; even his secret reveries having an outward direction, as if he 
could not think without a view to praise, and anxiously referring to 
the opinions of others; .n short, his nightly and his daily dreams had 
but one subject,—the talk and the eye of the crowd. The other, si- 
lent and meditative, seldom looked out of himself, either for applause 
or enjoyment; if he ever did so, it was only that he might add to, or 
sympathise in the triumph of another ; this done, he retired again, as 
it were to a world of his own, where thoughts and feelings, filling the 
place of men and things, could always supply him with occupation 
and amusement. 

“Had the ambition of Maldura been less, or his self-knowledge 
greater, he might have been a benefactor to the world. His talents 
were ofa high order. Perhaps few have ever supassed him in the 
power of acquiring ; to this he united perseverance ; and all that 
was known, however various and opposite, he could master at will. 
But here his power stopped; beyond the regions of discovered know- 
ledge he could not see, and dared not walk, for to him all beyond was 
‘outer darkness ;’ in a word, with all his gifts he wanted that some- 
thing, whatever it might be, which gives the living principle to thought. 
But this sole deficiency was the last of which he suspected himself. 
With that self-delusion so common to young men, of mistaking the 
praise of what is promising for that of the thing promised, he too 
rashly confounded the ease with which he carried all the prizes of 
his school, with the rare power of commanding at pleasure the higher 
honors of the world. 

“But the honors of a school are for things and purposes far differ- 
ent from those demanded and looked for by the world. Maldura un- 
fortunately did not make the distinction. His various knowledge 
though ingeniously brought together, and skilfully set anew, was still 
the knowledge of other men; it did not come forth as in new birth, 
from the modifying influence of his own nature. His mind was hence 
like a thing of many parts, yet wanting a whole,—that realizing 
quality which the aon. must feel before it will reverence. In pro- 
— to its stores such a mind will be valued, and even admired ; 

ut it cannot command that inward voice—the only true voice of 
fame, which speaks not, be it in friend or enemy, till awakened by 
the presence of a master spirit. 

“Such were the mind and disposition of Maldura; and from their 
unfortunate union sprang all the after evils in hischaracter. As yet, 
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however, he was known to himself and others only as a remarkable 
boy. His extraordinary attainments placing him above competition, 
he supposed himself incapable of so mean a passion as envy ; indeed, 
the high station from which he could look down on his associates, gave 
a complacency to his mind not unfavorable to the gentler virtues; he 
was, therefore, often kind, and even generous, without an effort. Be- 
sides, though he disdained to aflect humility, he did not want discre- 
tion ; and that taught him to bear his honors without arrogance. His 
claims were consequently admitted by his school-fellows without a 
murmur. But there was one amongst them whose praises were 
marked by such warmth and enthusiasm, as no heart, not morally 
insensible, could long withstand ; this youth was Monaldi. Maldura 
naturally had strong feelings, and so long as he continued prosperous 
and happy, their course was honorable. He requited the praises of 
his companion with his esteem and gratitude, which soon ripened 
into a friendship so sincere, that he believed he could even lay down 
his life for him. 

“It was in this way that twonatures so opposite became mutually 
attracted. But the warmth and magnanimity of Monaldi, were all 
that was yet known to the other; for, though not wanting to in aca- 
demic learning, he was by no means distinguished ; indeed, so little, 
that Maldura could not but feel and lament it. The powers of Monaldi, 
however, were yet to be called forth. And it was not suprising that 
to his youthful companions he should have then appeared inefficient, 
there being a singular kind of passiveness about him easily mistaken 
for vacancy. But his was like the passiveness of some uncultured 
spot, lying unnoticed within its nook of rocks, and silently drinking 
in the light, and the heat, and the showers of heaven, that nourish 
the seeds of a thousand nameless flowers, destined one day to bloom 
and to mingle their fragrance with the breath of nature. Yet, to 
common observers, the external world seemed to lie only 

‘Like a load upon his weary eye,’ 

but to them it appeared so because he delighted to shut it out, and 
to combine and give another life to the images it had left in his mem- 
ory; as if he would sleep to the real, and be awake only a world 
of shadows. But, though his emotions seldom betrayed themselves 
by any outward signs, there was nothing sluggish in the soul of Mo- 
naldi; it was rather their depth and strength that prevented their 
passage through the feeble medium of words. He regarded nothing 
in the moral or physical world as tiresome or insignificant ; every 
object had a charm, and its harmony and beauty, its expression and 
character, all passed into his soul in all their varieties, while his 
quickening spirit brooded over them as over the elementary forms ot 
a creation of his own. Thus living in the life he gave, his existence 
was too intense and extended to be conceived by the common mind ; 
hence the neglect and obscurity in which he passed his youth. 

“But the term of pupilage soon came to an end, and the friends 
parted—each, as he could, to make his way in the world.” 


Maldura becomes a poet ;—Monaldi a painter. ‘The one, 
presumptuous and self-assured, fails in his attempts ;—the 
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other, modest, hopeful and persevering, succeeds. 'The one 
becomes an object of neglect or ridicule ; the other of admi- 
ration and great popularity, Their different fortunes work, 
necessarily, ditlerent results on their several dispositions. 
Maldura shrinks from the world, while the world seeks Mo- 
naldi. Maldura has failed in love as well as ambition ; and 
the very woman who has rejected him, yields her affections 
to Monaldi. Meanwhile, the two friends have not met—not 
once since their school- b 'y separation. The circumstance 
is not strange, when the misanthropy of Maldura, which 
forced him into seclusion, is recollected. Monaldi has not 
heard any thing of his friend; but his own successes were 
sufficiently noised about by fame to have reached the ears of 
Maldura. They encounter, by accident, in the streets of 
Rome. The full heart of Monaldiebounds to meet his former 
associate; but there is no sympathy in that of the latter. 
Take the following scene : 


“ ‘Good heaven!’ cried Monaldi; ‘sure, that voice’—but the stranger 
had disappeared. 

‘It is—it must be,’ said he, and without further thought, he entered 
the court. They were now under the open sky. The stranger 
stoppe: d—and Monaldi beheld his long lost friend. 

‘Maldura! was all his full heart could utter. 

Maldura spoke not a word; but he suffered his hand to remain 
passively within the grasp of his friend. 

‘I see ‘tis with you as myself? said Monaldi at last. ‘But how can 
words add to the joy of this meeting ? 

‘Words! True—they are idle.’ Maldura was no hypocrite, and 
his manly spirit revolted at expressing what he did not feel,—and 
what he felt his heart was not yet hard enough to utter. Yet some- 
thing must be said—and that neither unkind nor hollow. ‘You look 
well, Monaldi; even better than when we parted at Bologna.’ 

‘That’s a long time—very long,’ said Monaldi. ‘Yet, long as it is, 
I need hardly tell Maldura, that I could not recall many days when 
he has been out of my mind—especially since I lost trace of you. 
3ut where have you been all this while? You know not how many 
ill bodings I have had on account of your strange disappearance ; no 
letters—no clue,—sometimes I thought you might have embarked for 
Spain, as you once talked of doing, and been shipwrecked; then, in 
a more cheerful mood, | would suppose you voluntarily banished to 
some quiet solitude, that you might give your whole mind to some 
great work—for I remembered your favorite maxim, that the sacrifice 
of a whole life were but a cheap price for fame; then again my ap- 
prehensions would take the worst conclusion—that you had been 
robbed and murdered. Tell me, where have you been? what have 
you been doing ? 
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°Tis of little consequence,’ replied Maldura. ‘The past is past— 
and the wisdom of Solomon could not make it better or worse: let 
it rest, then.’ 

‘Nay, I would not ask you to recall what might give you pain, 
deeply as I am interested.’ 

‘I did not say it would give me pain,—lI said it was useless.’ 

‘I would know then no more than would give you pleasure. So 
we will talk of what remains of the past. Your active mind cannot 
have been idle, and the world expects much of you.’ 

‘The world! This was touching a galled spot. Maldura’s eyes 
flashed ; but a smile of fiercer scorn succeeded. ‘We will talk of 
the world when it shall have become worth something better than an 
idiot’s slaver. But for ourselves—we shall be better in the house; 
tis not a palace, as you see,—but ‘twill afford us shelter from the 
sun.’ 

‘You know I am_ dainty,’ answered Monaldi. ‘Or if I were, the 
place would be the last thing I should think of at this time.’ 

‘I was not apologising for it, said Maldura, somewhat proudly; 
tthe knaves and fools that live in palaces, might reconcile a wise man 
to one much worse.’ 

‘Maldura’s mind,’ said Monaldi—and he said it in a tone that spoke 
any thing but abatement of his youthful reverence—such a mind 
would dignify any palace.’ 

Maldura’s heart softened in spite of himself. He hated the world, 
but not its praise ; and he led the way into the house with less reluc- 
tance than he had expected.” 





Monaldi frequently seeks his friend, or the person whom 
he conceives to be such; and here, if there be any fault in 
the story, we think it occurs in this place. Maldura lays so 
bare his annoyances, and exhibits so completely the manners 
and words of un mauvais sujet, that we cannot help charging 
upon Monaldi a singular degree of obtuseness, in failing to 
perceive it. The return for his devotion, is little less than 
scorn; and that is scarcely any way concealed,—sufiiciently 
apparent, we should think, to be felt by, and perceptible to 
one so sensitive as Monaldi, in the very instant of their ex- 
hibition. Not so, however. Monaldi sees that his companion 
is sad and gloomy, but hurries to the conclusion that it is 
poverty which makes him so,—and tenders him the free use 
of his purse. The offer is rejected. Maldura leaves Rome, 
suddenly and in secret. He has fallen heir, unexpectedly, 
to fortune. During his absence from Rome, Monaldi be- 
comes a lover and a husband. We cannot forbear the plea- 
sure of imparting to the reader, who may not be able to lay 
hands on this volume, the satisfaction which we felt on pe- 
rusing the following exquisite passage. It is a picture of 
first-love—first-love in the heart of the idealist—a pure heart 
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and noble genius. Let the reader note the truth and pro- 
priety of those portions of the following in which the wri- 
ter speaks of the ¢rue artist and of the true ambition gene- 
rally. 

“It should have been mentioned, in a former part of this narrative, 
that among the honors bestowed on our artist, soon after his arrival 
in Rome, was the title of principal painter to the pope; which was 
immediately followed by an order for a series of pictures for the pon- 
tifical palace at Monte Cavallo. These works, which had occupied 
him for several years, being now completed, so added to his fame, 
that commissions flowed upon him from all quarters, insomuch that 
he was obliged to decline many from other distinguished personages 
both at home and abroad. But there was one order which he would 
have gladly declined for other reasons, yet, coming from the pontiff, 
it was a virtual command, and he was fain to accept it, though with 
more reluctance than the world might believe of one so flattered; 
this was a ‘companion’ picture to a Madonna by Raffaelle. His no- 
tions were perhaps peculiar; but we give them here as indicative of 
his character. 

He ‘accepted the commission,’ he said, ‘not with the arrogant hope 
of producing a rival to the picture of Raffaelle, but in grateful com- 
plianee with the wishes of his patron.’ Besides, with a just reverence 
for his art, he looked upon all competition as unwortby a true artist; 
nay, he even doubted whether any one cc ald command the power of 
his own genius whilst his mind was under the influence of so vulgar 
a motive. ‘For what,’ he would say, ‘is that which you call my genius, 
but the love and perception of excellence—the twin power that incites 
and directs to successful production? which can never co-exist with 
the desire to diminish, or even to contend with, that in another. It 
would be rather self-love, than a true love of excellence, did I value 
it less in Raffaelle than in myself.’ He might have added another 
reason: that competition implying comparison, and comparison a 
difference only of degree could not really exist between men of geni- 
us; since the individualizing power by which we recognise genius, 
or the originating faculty, must necessarily mark their several pro- 
ductions by a difference in kind. But he needed not this deduction 
of the understanding ; his own lofty impulses placed him on surer 
ground. 

Having accepted the commission, however, it was necessary that 
he should see the picture which he was expected to equal; he ac- 
cordingly waited on the gentleman to whose collection it belonged, and 
was shown into his gallery. Though Monaldi had heard much of 
this collection, he found that report had for once fallen far short of 
the truth; and the pleasure of such a surprise to him may be imagined 
by those who have witnessed the eflect of unexpected excellence on 
a man of genius. 

He had expected to see only a fine Raflaelle; but he now found 
himself surrounded by the master spirits of Rome and Venice; they 
seemed to bewilder him with delight, and he was wandering from 
one to another, as if uncertain where to rest, when passing a door at 
the end of the gallery, his eyes fell on an object to which every other 
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immediately gave place. It was the form of a young female who 
was leaning, or rather bending, over the back of a chair, and reading. 
At first he saw only its general loveliness, and he gazed on it as on 
a more beautiful picture, till a slight movement suddenly gave ita 
new character, it was the quickening grace that gives life to symmetry. 
There is a charm in life which no pencil can reach—it thrilled him. 
But when he caught a glimpse at the half averted face, the pearly 
forehead, gleaming though clusters of black, glossy hair—the lustrous 
intellectual line beneath, just seen through the half-closed eyelids,— 
the tremulously parted lips, and the almost visible soul that seemed 
to rush from them upon the page before her—even the wonders of 
his art appeared like idle mockeries. The eyes of the reader now 
turned upon him. Still he continued to gaze, and to give way to his 
new and undefined emotions, till the thought of his intrusion suddenly 
crossed him, and his face crimsoned. Ho. far the embarrassment 
may have been shared by Rosalia Landi (for she it was) was hardly 
known to herself, as the entrance of her father immediately restored 
her to her usual self-possession. 

‘It gives us no common pleasure, signor Monaldi,’ said the Advo- 
cate, as he presented him to his daughter, ‘that we have this oppor- 
tunity to make some acknowledgment for the many happy hours we 
owe to you. I may add, that I use the epithet in no indebnite sense ; 
for when is the mind more innocent than while it loses itself in a pure 
work of genius ?—and mere freedom from evil should be happiness ; 
but your art effects more—it unites innocence with pleasure. 

‘We owe signor Monaldi much indeed,’ said Rosalia, bowing. 

Monaldi had none of that spurious modesty which affects to shrink 
from praise when conscious of deserving it; yet he could make no 


reply. 
Without noticing his silence, Landi observed, that perhaps he ought 
to apologise for the length of his absence. ‘And yet,’ he added, 
turning to the pictures, ‘I cannot honestly say 1 regret it, since it 
has left signor Monaldi more at liberty to form a fair opinion; for 
Iam connoisseur enough to know that the first impression of a pic- 
ture is seldom aided by words—especially those of a fond collector. 
The pictures, I doubt not, have fared all the better without me.’ 

They now stood before the Raffaelle, and the Advocate waited for 
several minutes for his visiter to speak ; but Monaldi’s thoughts had 
no connection with his senses; he saw nothing, though his eyes were 
apparently fixed on the picture, but the beautiful vision that still pos- 
sessed his imagination. 

‘Perhaps report may have overrated,’ at length said Landi, in some- 
thing like a tone of disappointment. 

‘Or probably,’ added Rosalia, observing the blankness of his coun- 
tenance, ‘our favorite Madonna may not be one with signor Monaldi.’ 

‘It is your favorite then?’ said Monaldi, with a sudden change of 
expression. He had no time to think of the abruptness of this ques- 
tion before Rosalia replied,— 

‘And we had hoped too of yours; for it is natural to wish our opinions 
confirmed by those who have a right to direct them.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Monaldi, ‘Raflaelle is one whom criticism can affect 
but little either way. He speaks to the heart, a part of us that never 
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mistakes a meaning; and they who have one to understand should 
ask nothing in liking him but the pleasure of sympathy.’ 

‘And yet there are many technical beauties,’ said the Advocate, 
‘which an unpractised eye needs to have pointed out.’ 

‘Yes—and faults too,’ answered Monaldi; ‘but his execution makes 
only a small part of that by which he affects us. But had he even 
the color of Titian, or the magic chiaro-scuro of Correggio, they 
would scarcely add to that sentient spirit with which our own com- 
munes. I have certainly seen more beautiful faces; we sometimes 
meet them in nature—faces to look at and with pleasure—but not 
to think of like this. Besides, Raffaelle does more than make us 
think of him; he makes us forget his deficiencies—or, rather, supply 
them.’ 

‘| think I understand you—when the heart is touched, but a hint is 
enough,’ said Rosalia, 

‘Ay,’ said the Advocate, smiling, “tis with pictures as with life; 
only bribe that invisible finisher and we are sure to reach perfection. 
However, since there is no other human way to perfection of any 
kind, I do not see that it is unwise to allow the illusion—which cer- 
tainly elevates us while it lasts; for we cannot have a sense of the 
perfect, though imaginary, while we admit ignoble thoughts.’ 

‘This is a great admission for you, sir, said Rosalia; “tis the best 
apology for romance I have heard.’ 

‘Is it? Well, child, then I have been romantic myself without 
knowing it.—But the picture before us—’ : 

‘I could not forget it if I would, interrupted Monaldi, with excite- 
ment—‘that single-hearted, that ineflable look of love! yet so pure 
and passionless—so like what we may believe of the love of angels. 
It seems as if I had never before known the power of my art.’ 

As he spoke, his eyes unconsciously wandered to Rosalia.—The 
charm was there; and his art was now as much indebted to the liv- 
ing presence as a little before it had suffered from it. 

‘Ifone may judge from his works,’ said Rosalia, ‘Raffae!le must 
have been a very amiable man.’ 

‘We have no reason to think otherwise,’ answered Monaldi. ‘He, 
at least, knew how to be so; if he was not, his self-reproach must 
have been no small punishment, if at all proportioned to his exquisite 
perception of moral beauty. But he was all you believe, according 
to the testimony of his contemporaries, by whom he appears to have 
been as much beloved as admired.’ 

‘I could wish,’ said Rosalia, ‘that tradition had spared us either 
more or less of the great author of that prophet ;)—they had turned 
to acartoon by Michael Angelo. ‘They say he was morose ; and 
many affect to find in that the reason why he does not touch their 
hearts. Yet, I know not how it is, whether he stirs the heart or not, 
there is a something in his works that so lifts one above our present 
world, or at least, which so raises one above all ordinary emotions, 
that I never quit the Sistine Chapel without feeling it impossible to 
believe any charge to his discredit.’ 

‘Never believe it! said Monaldi, with energy. ‘He had too great 
a soul—too rapt for an unkind feeling. If he did not often sympa- 
thise with those about him, it was because he had but little in com- 
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mon with them. Not that he had less of passion, but more of the in- 
tellectual. His heart seems to have been so sublimated by his ima- 
gination that his too refined affections—I can almost believe—sought 
a higher sphere—even that in which the forms of his pencil seem to 
have had their birth; for they are neither men nor women—at least 
like us that walk the earth—but rather of a face which minds of a 
high order might call up when they think of the inhabitants of the 
planet Saturn. To some, perhaps, this may be jargon—but not here— 
I venture to hope.’ Rosalia bowed. ‘Nay, the eloquent confession 
I have just heard could not have been made had not the spell of 
Michael Angelo been understood as well as felt.’ 

‘You have assisted me to understand him better,’ said Rosalia. 
‘And, if I do, perhaps I might say, that he makes me think, instead 
of feel. In other words, the effect is not mere sensation.’ 

Monaldi answered her only by a look, but one of such unmingled 
pleasure, as would have called up a blush, had not a similar feeling 
prevented her observing it. He felt as if he had been listening to 
the echoes of his own mind. 

‘Upon my word, Rosalia,’ said her father, ‘I did not know you were 
so much of a connoisseur ; ’tis quite new to me, I assure you.’ 

Rosalia now blushed, for the compliment made her sensible of her 
enthusiasm, which now surprised herself; she could not recollect that 
she had ever before felt so much excited. 

‘Nay, my dear, I am serious—and I need not say how pleased. 
How you have escaped the cant of the day, I can’t guess. °Tis now 
the fashion to talk of Michael Angelo’s extravagance, of his want of 
truth, and what not—as if truth were only in what we have seen! 
This matter-of-fact philosophy has infected the age. Let the artists 
look to it! They have already begun to quarrel with the Apollo— 
because the skin wants suppleness! But what is that?—a mere me- 
chanical defect. Then they cavil at the form—those exquisite pro- 
portions. And where would be his celestial lightness, his preterna- 
tural majesty without them ?—Signor Monaldi will forgive this strain; 
perhaps, I should not hold it before an artist.’ 

‘I should be very sorry to have it believed,’ answered Monaldi, ‘that 
any artist could be found—I mean worthy the name—who would re- 
fuse to be instructed because the lesson does not come from a profes- 
sor. I, for one, shall always be most happy to become a listener, es- 

cially where, from the pledge given, I shall have-so just a hope of 
eing enlightened. I am not used to complimenting; and signor 
Landi will pardon me if I add, that I respect my art too much to af- 
fecta deference for any criticism—come whence it may—which I 
know to be unsound ; it is founded in truth, and the professor degrades 
itwho palters with its principles.’ 

‘Perhaps you overrate me,’ said the Advocate. ‘But, be that as it 
may, signor Monaldi cannot do mea greater favor than in making 
me a frequent listener to himself.’ 

Monaldi then took leave. 

‘So gentle—yet so commanding!’ said Landi, his eyes still resting 
on the door through which his visiter had passed—‘even lofty—yet 
80 wholly free of pretence and affectation—not an atom of either, but 
perfectly natural, even when he talked of the people of Saturn. Did 
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you observe how his face brightened then, as if he had been actually 
familiar with them? I can almost fancy that we have been talking 
with Raflaelle. He has not disappointed you, I am sure.’ 

‘No,’ replied Rosalia, ‘on the contrary’—She felt provoked with 
herself that she could say nothing more. 

‘I do not know,’ added the Advocate, ‘that I ever met with a young 
man who won upon me so rapidly. But ’tis an intellectual creature 
rarely to be met with.’ ” 


The issue of this may be conjectured. Monaldi and Ro- 
salia Landi are married. The news reaches Maldura at 
Vienna. It changes all his previous purposes—or, rather, it 
fills him with new purposes. The effect of the intelligence 
upon him, is thus given by our anthor: 


“IT go to Rome,’ said Maldura to his servant, as soon as he reached 
home. ‘To-night, sir! exclaimed the man staring. ‘Yes, to-night— 
business calls me.’ ‘Why, ’tis almost dark, sir.’ ‘I want not your at- 
tendance,’ said Maldura, impatiently; ‘1 go alone. Now see to my 
portmanteau, and order a horse to the door.” The servant obeyed, 
and Maldura was soon on his way. 

It was enough, he thought, to have been rejected; but to be re- 
jected for one whom of all others he most envied, and therefore most 
hated; to know that the woman he had once loved, and the man he 
had once almost despised, were now as one; that they were prospe- 
rous and happy; that without title, rank, almost without family, they 
were yet objects of the public gaze, of public admiration ; and that 
go where he would, talk with whom he would, he must hear forever 
of the painter Monaldi and his beautiful wife; to know all this— 
whilst himself was unknown, miserable—drove him to madness. He 
uttered no curse; he did not weaken by words the deadly purpose 
which lay at his heart. What that was, he had not yet defined, in 
any of its particulars, even to himself; yet he only waited to mature 
it till he should find a proper instrument to give it action; till then he 
was contented with brooding over its general form, and steadily look- 
ing forward to its birth.” 


He is encountered by a ruffian on the road, in whom he 
recognizes an old friend—one of those decayed and _ profli- 
gate noblemen, so common in Italy, who pass, by a natural 
transition, from the palace to the hovel, and, by a step as easy, 
to the highway. The encounter with this ruffian suggests 
a definite form to the vague feelings which are struggling in 
his mind. His hate and envy of Monaldi become a purpose. 
He employs him—not to murder the painter or his wife, but 
to fill the soul of the former with jealousy. Maldura knew 
the exquisite sensibility of Monaldi’s nature. He knew how 
much his life depended upon his affections, and how much 
his affections were devoted to the one object—his wife. The 
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Count Fialto, whom he has employed, has a rare reputation 
among women. Few or none had ever withstood his endea- 
vors. ‘To arouse the jealousy of Monaldi, and to make Fi- 
alto the object of it, was to accomplish all the desires of 
Maldura. That Fialto should succeed in obtaining any 
triumph over Rosalia was no part of his design. Of the 
various modes by which the villain proceeds, making a con- 
siderable part of the book, we need not stop to tell. The 
details are numerous, and would occupy too many of our 
pages. But he does succeed. We give the terrible scene 
in whie *h his fearful purpose is ac complished. Monaldi, ap- 

prised of the design of Fialto to enter his house one night— 
purposely apprized, though indirectly, by the ruffian him- 
self—leaves home on a journey, but w ith the intention of 
returning, secretly and suddenly, at midnight. Fialto an- 
ticipates all this. His object is to be caught by the husband 
in the chamber of the wife : 

“It was now again night, and it only remained for Fialto to gain 
admittance into the house. To make this easy, Antonio had purposely 
lost a bet to Gieuseppe, to be paid in a flask of Orvietto. While the 
servants were engaged with the wine, Antonio stole out, and admit- 
ted the Count secretly, in the disguise of a friar. 

Antonio having locked the door of his master’s dressing-room, had 
secured the key early in the morning, in order that Rosalia might 
suppose he hi id taken it with him; of course she would not think of 
going to itnow. In this room, or rather closet, Fialto took his sta- 
tion; he then threw off his disguise and locked the door. The closet 
opened into Rosalia’s bed-chamber, and the chamber was up only 
one flight of stairs, and looked upon the street; a circumstance which 
the Count had considered with a view to his escape, to facilitate which 
he had provided a ladder of ropes, for, bold as he was, he had little 
taste for perils that promise d nothing. 

The clock struck eleven, and Fialto heard the chamber door open, 
and a light step pass the closet ; this was followed by a slight move- 


ment as of one undressing. “Tis she,” he thought. Then it was still 
again. He looked through the keyhole to see if she was in bed, and 
saw her kneeling before a crucifix. ‘How like my poor nun !— 


Pshaw—that’s past. What eyes! But what’s her beauty to me—at 
least now? The yellow face of a sequin is more to my present liking. 
Yes, Maldura’s gold has made mea match for St. Anthony. There, 
added he, withdrawing his eyes, ‘go in peace; | doubt ’tis the las t 
time. But there are millions who never taste it —and why should she? 
she may find a substitute, as I do, in ple asure. 

A few minutes after, he heard her rise and get into bed. ‘She has 
left the lamp burning. So much the better; there will be no mistake 
as to ‘my person. ’Tis a foolish business though; but—Ha! what’s 
that? ‘It was only the faint sigh that usually precedes sleep. He 
put a. ear to the ke yhole, and heard a low, re gular breathing. ‘So 
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soon gone ? And she sleeps like an infant. Would that I—but that’s 
folly.’ 

l’ialto’s thoughts now took a rapid flight to long past and almost 
forgotten scenes; and Rosalia, Monaldi, and his purpose, all seemed 
to have vanished from his mind, when the chiming of the last quarter 
brought him back to the present. 

‘Dare I trust myself now,’ thought he, after a pause; ‘dare I venture 
to look at her? And why not? Are not all my passions bagged in 
Maldura’s purse 7—I will look at her.’ 

There is a majesty in innocence which will sometimes awe the 
most reprobate. As Fialto stood by the bed, a strange sensation 
came over him, and something like compunction crossed his brain; 
but it sunk not deeper—for nothing of like nature had rea@hed his 
heart for many years; and the feeling, whatever it was, passed off 
in words. 

‘How like death,’ said he, ‘to all around her; and yet how living in 
herself. And her thoughts—how they play over her face; to her, 
perhaps, they are the parts of a world—a world all her own. Pity 
she should ever wake to another. That smile, 1 never saw but one 
like it” Some early recollection here probably crossed his mind, and 
he turned away. ‘Curse thee, Maldura, for a villain inessence! Wert 
thou starving like me, there might be some excuse. But I—I am 
starving; and that’s enough. Nay, suppose I were weak enough to 
forego this exaction of my necessities, would those eyes ever deign to 
drop a tear for me after| am gone? No, her precious morality would 
bid her rejoice. Yes; and the most moral world too would all join 
her; aye, all” Fialto’s evil genius here touched the right chord ; for 
nothing makes vengeance so indiscriminate as the consciousness of 
being generally hated. ‘Yes, they would trample on my grave, and 
make a jest of the dead libertine. But I'll spoil their sport for the 
present. Ha! the signal!’ At that moment the spy’s guitar was 
heard from the street. Fialto immediately raised the window, and, 
throwing out his disguise, let down the ladder of ropes. This was 
hardly done when he heard a cautious step ascending the staircase. 
He then slipped off his coat, and took his station beside the bed, till 
hearing the step approach the door, he awoke Rosalia. In the same 
instant Monaldi burst into the room. Rosalia shrieked, and Fialto 
springing to the window, in the next moment was in the street. 

‘Mercy! oh, mercy! cried Rosalia, throwing herself at Monaldi’s 
feet, whom the confusion of her terror made her mistake for a robber. 

‘Ay, strumpet! said he, in a voice scarcely articulate, ‘more than 
you have shown to me.’ So saying, witha frantic laugh, he plunged 
his dagger into her bosom. She fell back with a groan, and her blood, 
spirting up, covered his hands. A horrible silence now followed, and 
Monaldi stood over her, as if a sudden frost had stiffened his face 
and figure in the very expression and attitude with which he gave 
the blow. 

Rosalia had been stunned by the fall; but the flowing from her 
wound soon brought back her senses; she looked up, and for the first 
time recognized her husband. ‘Merciful Heaven! you—from you!’ 
The blow now reached her soul, and she covered her face with her 
hands. ‘Oh, Monaldi—why have you done this ? 
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‘Repent—repent,’ cried he, moving away. 

‘Stay, oh stay!’ cried Rosalia, with a piercing energy. 

‘What would you?’ 

‘Much. But look at me—I am your wife, Monaldi.’ 

‘Wife! Never! But I have forgiven it. You are nothing to any 
one now but—to Him who made you. Look to it, then—waste not 
your limited hour on one you never loved.’ 

‘Never loved—whom ? 

‘Oh, woman, cannot death make thee honest? Me! 

‘You !—oh, Monaldi. But, ha! there must be something—yet my 
brain is so confused—that man—it was not a dream; no, I was awake. 
Tell me—who seized me just now in the bed ? it could not have been 
you.’ 

‘Oh, hardened to the core! Rosalia, know you that you are dying.’ 

‘Too well—I feel ’tis my last hour.’ ; 

‘Repent then.’ 

‘Oh, tell me,’ said Rosalia—“tis too late—I am very faint; and she 
sunk back exhausted. 

‘Monaldi now looked on her with a compassion that made him 
shudder ; for, base as he thought her, he felt as if he could give his 
heart’s blood to save her soul. ‘No, said he, ‘she must not die so.’ 
Then, hastily making a bandage with his handkerchief, he succeeded, 
with some difficulty, in stanching the wound. In a few minutes her 
strength returned. 

‘Thank God! there may yet be time; [’ll for a surgeon;’ and he 
made a movement as if to leave the room. 

But Rosalia perceiving it, with a violent effort threw herself for- 
ward, and, clasping his knees, locked them with an agony that shook 
his whole frame. 

‘Why is this?’ said Monaldi; ‘why trifle thus? Make your peace 
with Heaven.’ 

‘Heaven is merciful; be thou so too. No, my husband, you are 
not cruel; this last act shows it—you have bound up the wound, and 
bless you for it. Then deny me not—but tell me—why was this 
deed? Oh, speak.’ 

‘And you do not know ?’ 

‘As I have a hope of Heaven.’ 

‘Woman!’ said Monaldi, shaking her off with horror, ‘thou standest 
even now in the presence of the Eternal; darest thou then lie?’ 

‘I do not lie—before Heaven, | do not.’ 

‘Horrible! And you know not perhaps him I found here ? 

‘As God is my judge. I was asleep when he seized me, and that 
seemed at the very instant you entered.’ 

‘Yet you asked for mercey—’ 

‘My terror confounded me, and I supposed you both robbers.’ 

‘Know you then that writing? It was Fialto’s letter. 

Rosalia took the letter, and glancing at the signature, for a mo- 
ment seemed convulsed with emotion ; but it was only for a moment, 
and she read it through with steadiness. She then calmly placed it 
beside her, and attempted to kneel, but her strength failing her, she 
could only clasp her hands and raise her eyes to heaven. 
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‘| murmur not,’ she said—I murmur not, oh, Father, that thou hast 
been pleased to permit this work of darkness against me; for thou 
art all-wise as thou art good. And not for myself do 1 now call on 
thy name—thou knowest that I am guiltless—but for him I leave. 
Spare him, merciful Being; impute not this blow to him; for even 
now he repents it; and, oh, spare him in thy great mercy, when he 
shall know my truth, when he shall find too late that the love I bore 
him had only thee for its sharer—that, but for thy grace, it had been 
idolatry. Oh, spare him then, for he will need thy mercy.’ 

Monaldi listeneé as she spoke, like one in a trance; he lost not a 
word, and they fell on his heart like arrows ef fire ; for so comes truth 
when it comes too late; yet he neither spoke nor moved, as if the 
agony of conviction had brought with it a doubt whether the falsehood 
he had believed were not less intolerable. 

Rosalia now turned to him, and in a feebler, though still unbroken, 
voice, continued. ‘Monaldi, hear me, for the hand of death is upon 
me. I die trmocent—innocent of all but too much loving thee. Your 
deed—'tis my last prayer—may God, as I do, forgive it. You were 
greatly tempted; for the seeming proof of my guilt could not be 
stronger. Why it was contrived, only the searcher of hearts can tell; 
for | know not an enemy that we have. Yet that you orl have— 
and a deadly one—is sure. But him, too, I forgive.’ 

‘No,’ said Monaldi, in a voice of anguish, ‘never could a wanton so 
speak ! 

‘Now, oh, now,’ said Rosalia, ‘I die in peace; you believe me.’ 

‘I do,’ he cried, straining her to his bosom, ‘with my whole soul! 
Oh, Rosalia, my wife—’ but he could not go on; for though his eyes 
were dry, a convulsive sobbing choked his utterance. 

‘Nay, my husband, do not take it to so to heart. Think of my 
hopes—of my blessed change. Oh, no—death has no sting for the 
Christian.’ 

‘Death! cried Monaldi, starting up—‘death The word seemed, 
as it were, to explode in his brain, and his head whirled. Then came 
fearful imagining, and with them a confused rush of the past, mingling 
with the present. 

Rosalia now felt her strength fast ebbing; but her heart still clung 
to her husband, and she begged that she might die in his arms. He 
made no answer; she called to him again—but he was talking to 
the air. 

‘Dead! dead, did you say? No, she lives—But what’s here? 
These accursed hands—look, Rosalia—see the heart they tore from 
you. Red, red—it beats; look, look, how it leaps! No; you shall 
not go—speak to me—ha, gone! now, now I have you again.’ 

‘His brain wanders! 

‘Ha! it speaks—strange! strange !’ 

‘Save him, oh, save him! cried Rosalia. She could add no more; 
her head sunk upon her shoulder, and her eyes closed. 

‘Who brought it here,’ said Monaldi, shrinking from the body; “tis 
cold. Let the bones be buried, though Fialto’s; they should not lie 
on the ground. Landi, why are you here? Oh, ’tis you Rosalia— 
so you stabbed him! Well!—ha! ha! very well. How he bleeds! 
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Blood! blood! Give me your hand. Nay, that’s bloody too. But 
hark! those bloody daggers—don’t you hear them? look! there are 
a thousand. Monstrous! they fight in the air—they followus! Oh, 
save her! save her!’ he cried, with a piercing shriek, and rushed from 
the chamber.” 


Monaldi becomes a madman, but Rosalia recovers from 
the wound. A fine scene ensues between Fialto and his 
employer—both of them, now, half-repentant of their per- 
formances. Monaldi, after a considerable lapse of time, is 
found by Maldura himself. But he is a miserable maniac— 
a wretched picture of destitution and despair. Remorse is 
is now in the heart of the criminal, and the necessity of 
atonement is beginning to be felt. He provides succor and 
medical attendance for his wretched victim—he watches by 
his bedside—he sees him slowly recover—he feels, with new 
delight and hope, that the mind of Monaldi is regaining 
some portion of its powers—that the wreck is about to be 
cleared—that the waters are smooth around it. In his joy 
at this discovery, the miserable criminal commits a most un- 
happy error. He not only tells Monaldi that his wife is alive, 
but he relates the whole story of his own connection with 
Fialto—his purpose in that connection—the feelings by 
which he was influenced, and the modus operandi of the 
several conspirators. ‘The revelation was premature. The 
strength of the sufferer—his mind—is not equal to the hor- 
rible truth ; and the stays are again sundered, and the goodly 
vessel is driven out once more in storm and fury over the 
raging and distracted waters. But the passage will repay 
the reader : 

“You have said enough,’ replied Maldura, ‘to determine my course. 
You would not again murder, for your heart is changed ; but for the 
rest—Monaldi, you need more than your wile’s words; and you shall 
have it. You believe—but J know her to be innocent.’ 

‘You!’ 

‘You shall have proof which you cannot doubt. Listen—You first 
saw Fialto in your gateway ? 

‘Fialto! How know you—’ 

‘No matter. Answer me.’ 

‘I did so.’ 

‘You saw him then almost daily in Romero’s shop, or sauntering 
by your house; looking up at your windows, and always seeming 
confused when detected. Next you met him at the theatre—then as 
you were returning home near your house.’ 

Monaldi listened with amazement. ‘Good Heavens! you could 
have learnt these particulars only from the wretch himself.’ 
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‘You will know how I came by them. Had not you a servant called 
Antonio ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘He was a creature of Fialto’s. Through him his employer became 
apprized of all your movements—your visit to the theatre—your pro- 
jected journey to Genezzano; this last intelligence suggested the 
letter, which was put into your hands, as if by mistake. You were 
addressed as Gieuseppe—’ 

‘Monstrous!’ 

‘Ay—there are devils that walk the earth even now. But listen. 
Then followed the last damning proof. The effect of the letter was 
anticipated—it needed but little knowledge of man to have done it— 
your suppressing it; your feigned journey; your return. Accordingly 
Fialto was prepared to meet you, the wretch Antonio having admitted 
and secreted him at an early hour in your dressing-room.’ 

‘Enough,’ cried Monaldi, ‘I need no more.’ 

‘Nay, 1 must through. Your approach was then announced by a 
wreconcerted signal from one who had dogged you from Rome, and 
lad Soon after, your step being heard on the stairs, Fialto stole forth 
from the closet; you were at the door; he sprang towards the bed, 
and seized your sleeping wife.’ 

‘Merciful Heaven! that human malice should have so pursued me.’ 

‘Was it not a web worthy of fiends ? 

‘Horrible 

‘You had been unlike man to have broken through it.’ 

‘The frightful scene still makes me shudder. But tell me—what 
was the motive for this cruel villainy ? 

‘Revenge.’ 

‘Revenge !—for what? 1 had never injured him. I knew not even 
the name of Fialto till we met in the theatre.’ 

‘Think not of him; he was but the instrument—and a fit one too, 
for his name alone were enough to blast the peace of any house he 
might enter. What he did was for that with which hell is paved— 
for gold.’ 

‘Of whom speak you then ?” 

‘Of the devil that employed him—to whose black and envicus soul 
the libertine Fialto’s seems almost bright; of one who hated you.’ 

‘Hated me! I have never harmed living creature, knowingly.’ 

‘Know you not then that virtue, genius, success, are all, to the evil 
mind, causes of hatred? You doubt it. Oh, the pure in heart are 
slow of faith in evil. But you shall have sinal=livinis proof. Do 
not interrupt me. There was a time when you, Monaldi, were but 
one of the multitede. You may recall it if you look back to your 
days of boyhood—to the school at Bologna. You were then deemed 
one of little promise—next to nothing. No doubt your quiet and re- 
tired habits led to the opinion: but so it was—and the opinion was 
general. You may remember too the reputation which / then held ; 
your own estimation of my talents ; that of our masters ; of the whole 
school. I stood alone—the first—without a rival. Could there have 
been a greater contrast? No. The general voice had placed us at 
opposite extremes ; and I thought it just. Yet, because of your praise, 
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I courted your acquaintance. Your confiding heart readily opened 
to receive me, and—in an evil hour, you called me—friend. 

‘Stop! cried Monaldi, convulsively grasping Maldura’s arm ; for a 
suspicion of the truth now flashed upon him, and his horror became 
intolerable. 

©T will soon be over,’ replied Maldura. 

‘I cannot hear it,’ said Monaldi—‘I must not.’ 

‘I must on,’ answered Maldura; for the finger of power is upon 
me—and I cannot choose but speak.’ Then, averting his face and 
looking from Monaldi, he continued with increasing rapidity. ‘Elated 
with praise, full—nay, drunk with hope—and sure of fulfilling every 
early prediction—I began my career. But I will not go over the 
horrible ground—at every step I sunk—lower and lower—till—yes, 
I must speak it—till my very name was blurred with the common 
mass. What followed then? Envy and loathing of all above me.’ 

Monaldi groaned. ‘Impede me not,’ sad Maldura, hurrying on- 
ward, ‘but listen. I now return to you. What was then your course ? 
From obscurity, neglect, almost from contempt; when no one even 
thought of, dreamt of such a being—with the suddenness of a meteor 
you burst upon the world. In a moment all eyes were upon you— 
every tongue, every heart was yours. How think you J heard, saw, 
felt all this ?—how beheld this fame—this boon of the world, for which 
alone I had coveted life—snatched from my grasp, and lavished un- 
measured on the very man with whom my proud spirit would have 
once disdained to contend? I cursed you from my heart.’ 

Monaldi gasped for breath., 

Maldura continued. ‘You can now understand my greeting when 
we first met at Rome—why, knowing your voice, 1 fled from the 
gateway—wby I rejected your daily kindnesses—why almost spurned 
your last generous proffer. But your fame was not all that haunted 
and goaded me; though I could not forgive, I should yet have en- 
dured it in silence. Your reputation was followed by another offence 
still deadlier to my pride; you supplanted me in my love. For in 
my days of hope I had loved your wife—had offered my hand—and 
been rejected. You afterwards saw and won her This was the 
blow that felled me. The news of your marriage passed through 
my heart like lightning, scathing every human feeling—and I swore 
by my misery that I would blast your happiness.’ 

Monaldi’s teeth chattered as with an ague; his hands were crossed 
upon his breast, his head sunk between his shoulders, and his whole 
body drawn up as if under the influence of terror; yet his eyes re- 
mained fastened on Maldura, as though a fearful charm made it im- 
possible to withdraw them. But Maldura saw not—thought not of 
this effect of his disburthening conscience; his thoughts were on 
himself, and, his eyes turned from Monaldi to the opposite wall, he 
continued to speak like one impelled by the rack. ‘It was for this 
purpose I sought Fialto. "Twas 1—/J was his employer. ’Twas J 
caused him to hang about your house—to waylay you from the 
theatre—to write the letter. Yes, it was /—’ repeated Maldura, 
when, with a terrific shout, Monaldi leaped from the bed. ‘Avaunt, 
fiend " 

Maldura stood aghast. 
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‘Back! back to hell!’ vociferated Monaldi. 

‘Yes, I deserve it, said Maldura,—‘Hell is my place. Even now—’ 

*‘What’s your name ?’ 

‘Is it—can it be? said Maldura—Heaven forbid. Do you not 
know me! °’Tis I—Maldura.’ 

‘You Maldura!’ cried the maniac, with a scornful laugh. Maldu- 
ra’s hair rose with horror. “Thou liest! Maldura was my friend— 
he was honest, righteous. He had no wings as thou hast. Avaunt, 
devil! 

©Tis over!’ said Maldura, clasping his hands inagony—‘my mea- 
sure is full—’ and he rushed from the chamber.” 


The wife, who has been informed of the discovery of her 
husband, and of his restoration to his senses, comes only to 
find him a worse maniac than ever. The story is, indeed, 
a woful one—perhaps one of a too much exaggerated wo. 
We are inclined to think that the chapter of horrors is 
too much lengthened, and the effect of the work impaired 
in consequence. Monaldi again recovers his senses, but 
it is only a few minutes before dissolution. His wife 
watches him to the last and survives him. Maldura retires 
to a convent, and dies a penitent. Fialto perishes at sea. 
So much for the mere skeleton of this story. But its chief 
merit is not in the story. That, ds we have already said, is 
composed of materials which have been long since in com- 
monuse. It is in the manner in which these materials have 
been used ; in the felicitous discrimination of character ; in 
the happy language, the appropriate illustrations, and the 
occasional fancies and reflections, naturally suggested, by 
which the details are elevated into classical forms, and made 
instinct with the mind of the author. The true descrip- 
tion—the delicate fancy—the pure taste, and the correct 
judgment, which this story betrays, throughout, are the dis- 
tinct possessions of the genuine artist. Monaldi is a work 
of art. 

We have now gone through an examination, hurried and 
partial as it necessarily has been, of all the acknowledged 
writings of Washington Allston. We have no idea, how- 
ever, that the few works of literature which have come under 
our survey, constitute the whole, or even the half, of what 
he has written. Such a life as that of Allston is never idle. 
The moments of his professional leisure have, we are sure, 
been well filled up. He has had numerous friends, and his 
correspondence was necessarily large. With his whole soul 
surrendered to the cause of art, he has necessarily given 
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utterance, whenever occasion offered, or the subject provoked 
it, to his thoughts and opinions upon all the topics which 
belong to art. Numerous fine conceptions, wild and noble 
embodiments of fancy and imagination, have risen to his 
mind,— 


“Which would not, could not be expressed.” 
His life passed serenely in the quiet and classic shades of 
Cambridge, with friendship in constant attendance, and the 
truest ties and affections ministering to the genius which 
they loved, have, no doubt, often stimulated into song the 
warm and flowing fancy, and prompted the ardent and obe- 
dient thought. If the youth and early manhood of Allston 
were marked by struggles against fortune, and in the teeth 
of poverty—struggles, by the way, which seldom hurt, and 
most commonly help, the progress to strength and maturity 
of superior endowment—it is gratifying to believe that his 
latter years were distinguished by all the grateful and hal- 
lowing circumstances of peace, honor, “troops of friends”— 
those benign and blessed attendants that soothe the cares of 
age, and assist its footsteps. By all accounts, no age was 
ever more honored and beloved than that of Allston. He is 
described as equally venerable and gentle, compelling affec- 
tion by the sweetness of his temper and the gentleness of his 
sway, while enforcing veneration and respect by the purity 
of his character and the noble elevation of all his aims and 
performances. ‘Thus loved and honored to the moment of 
his death, there is little to deplore inthat event. The mea- 
sure of his fame was full, and if one of the great works of 
his master mind is left unfinished, however much we may 
regret that his, and the world’s wishes, should remain un- 
gratified, we have at least the consoling satisfaction of know- 
ing how much was done for posterity. Perhaps, no great 
man of creative faculty, ever executes all, or even the moiety 
of the large designs which crowd upon his imagination and 
stimulate his toils. Such is the lavish bounty of intellectual 
nature, that she usually allots to genius performances, under 
which the frail capacities of the physical man shudder and 
succumb. And well for the future that it is so—well for the 
future that past genius leaves something to be done by other 
tines, in order to the maintenance of those labors, by which, 
while reporting progress, we may add similar achievements 
and successes to the long and glorious record which does 
honor to the performances of our fathers. 
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Washington Allston died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
July 9, 1843. He was born in Charleston, S. C., November 
5th, 1779. He was consequently sixty-four years of age at 
the time of his death. Since penning the preceding paper, 
we are told that his memoirs are to be prepared by Mr. Dana, 
the poet, his brother-in-law,—a gentleman, by genius and 
familiarity with the subject, as well fitted to the task as any 
person that could be found. We trust that the memoir will 
be coupled with a complete collection of Allston’s writings— 
satisfied as we are, that they will deserve this care, and not 
subtract from the pure and elevated fame which their author 
has already made secure. 


Anr. VI.—1. Life of Emanuel Swedenborg, with some Ac- 
count of his Writings. Compiled by B. F. Barrer, 
Minister of the New Jerusalem Church. New-York: 
Published by S. Coleman.—1841. 

2. A Course of Lectures on the Doctrines of the New Jeru- 
salem Church, as revealed in the Theological Writings of 
Emanvent Swepensore, delivered in the city of New-York 
during the winter of 1840—41. By the same. New- 
York.—1842. ’ 


Lrrrie is known in this country, particularly in the South- 
ern States, of the great Swedish philosopher and theologian, 
Emanuel Swedenborg. It is time that his character and 
writings should be better understood. Few individuals have 
ever arisen and performed a conspicuous part on the theatre 
of life, whose claims to an attentive consideration were 
greater, and few, we regret to say, have actually received 
less. Persuaded as we are, that his writings, covering a very 
extensive range of philogophical, sciéntific and theological 
inquiry, possess a high order of merit, and that the views 
which he has promulgated in the last named department 
especially—that of theology—however slow their progress 
may have been in times past, and in however little popular 
favor held, are yet destined to impart a new impulse to social 
progress and infuse new life into the body politic and theolo- 
gical, we cannot hesitate to assign to them that prominence 
which they seem to us fairly entitled to claim at the hands 
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of patriots, philanthropists and christians. Their influence, 
even now, is beginning to be more deeply felt than is gener- 
ally imagined. Some of the most masterly writers of our 
day and country are deeply imbued with the spirit and 
general tone of thinking of the Swedish seer, appear to 
have sounded the depths of his spiritual philosophy, and to 
have slaked their thirst with liberal and refreshing draughts 
from the overflowing fountain of his writings. 

Still, there has been a singular timidity evinced, even by 
bold thinkers, in respect to the very perusal of his works. 
They have been read by stealth, away from company—free 
from the curiosity of the prying eye. Persons have been 
afraid, as if they were engaged in some necromantic orgies, 
to breathe a word to their friends of their peculiar and “for- 
bidden occupation. They have come to their teacher, as 
Nicodemus came to the Savior, in the night time, and have 
listened to his instructions with equal incredulity and equal 
wonder. The ridicule levelled at the celebrated Swede by 
Dr. Southey, more than a quarter of a century ago, in his 
“Espriella’s Letters,” has led many to turn with indifference 
and contempt from his works—works full of light and con- 
solation—lest they, too, if detected in their perusal, should 
come in for a share of the sarcasm of some lively and witty 
satirist. The style in which these compositions are clothed— 
in some degree eccentric and unique—but deriving its singu- 
larity rather from the elevated character of the subjects 
treated of, than from any want of tact and skill in the writer, 
has deterred others, who have commenced the examination 
of them, from proceeding much beyond the threshhold. 
Prescriptive authority—educational biases—pride of opin- 
ion—of opinion imbibed in other schools—long entertained, 
and mistaken for truth—these have stood in the way of 
others. Then the pretensions of Swedenborg, scarcely less 
lofty than those of a prophet, though preferred with a mo- 
desty and even a humility, which, taken in connection with 
the solemn and startling developments he has made, and the 
unblemished purity of his life and manners, forbid the slight- 
est suspicion of imposture—these pretensions, we say, have 
led others to affirm, that his mind may have been shattered 
and warped from its healthful tone---a charge, we know, 
once preferred against a greater than Swedenborg. But to 
those who are inspired with a lar ger share of courage---who 
can recognize intellectual superiority, in some cases, where 
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there is more than a slight divergence from old and beaten 
paths---who have been willing to say to worldly considera- 
tions, “Get $e behind me,” and to authority, “Thou art not 
my master in matters of this nature ;”---to those who have 
been animated more by a love of truth, than alarmed by 
fears of reproach and contumely ;---to those, who, like the 
wisest of sages, could send up, from the inmost depths of 
their being, the earnest intreaty, “Give me understanding,”--- 
to such---and there are nota few of them---the works of the 
author under consideration have proved a rare treasure. 
We are not fully aware of the estimate placed upon the 
works of this remarkable man, nor have we any statistics 
before us, which would authorize us to speak with confi- 
dence of the progress of his doctrines, or the number of his 
followers---or rather of those who acknowledge the truth of 
his theological system, (since he disclaims all pretensions to 
be placed at the head of a sect) in Europe. We only know 
from unquestionable authority, that he was held in high esti- 
mation for his genius, scholarship, philosophical and theologi- 
cal writings in his own country, where, as we shall see, he 
was elevated to various eminent official stations, scholastic 
and political, and that there are numerous societies which 
bear his name, collected in Sweden, in England, in Germany, 
and various parts of Europe. It was not to be expected 
that doctrines of the character of those which he inculcated, 
should rapidly gain converts any where. Our surprise would, 
on the contrary, have been roused, if they had acquired a 
sudden and universal popularity. Opinions, profound rather 
than obvious, and which require for their comprehension a 
degree of moral and mental elevation not to be found in 


every age nor in every class of society, necessarily make’ 


slow advances, and require time to take deep root, and to 
secure a firm and lasting hold on the general mind. In our 
own country, the progress of these opinions has certainly 
been remarkable, considering the unsettled state of society 
which prevails in a new country ;---the sparseness, particu- 
larly in the Southern States, of our population; the volu- 
minous character of the works themselves, in which those 
opinions are recorded; the difficulty and expense attendant 
on the procuring them, at all,in places remote from cities, and 
finally the prejudices, arising from various causes, which 
their advocacy has had to encounter;---considering all these 
circumstances, we say, the progress of these doctrines and 
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the present respectable and even imposing position of this 
denomination in America, is little less than miraculous, or, if 
not actually so, the causes which have produced results so 
striking, are at least inexplicable, and do not appear upon 
the surface of things. For the last twenty years, we have 
noticed the silent but sure advances of this church among us, 
rather with the curious eye of a spectator, than the sympa- 
thy of a votary, and, during that brief period, we have seen 
at least fifty societies colle cted in the United States, profes- 
sing these views, embracing thousands of intelligent and well 
informed persons, and among them not a few of our most 
gifted minds---all ardently attached to their principles,but 
who have adopted no extraordinary means to extend the 
circulation of them, under a conviction, and probably a very 
just one, that truth will ultimately secure its own triumph, 
and that opinions embraced voluntarily, without pomp or 
circumstance, will retain a more secure possession of the 
mind where they have once obtained a lodgment, than such 
as depend, for their success, on the fluctuations of popular 
enthusiasm, or upon the concentrated efforts of 4n ardent 
sect, ready and over zealous to adopt any measures, even of 
doubtful expediency, that may be calculated to promote its 
fortunes. In pursuing this unostentatious course, so different 
from the turbulent demeangr and dogmatical assumption 
which have characterized the movements of some of the 
sects, they have, upon the whole, acted cautiously and wisely, 
since the little leaven of truth in the community---if it be 
truth---working silently and effectually by night and by day, 
will, in due time, leaven the whole lump, even though no loud 
clamor be raised, in the meantime, as to the secret process 
of nature by means of which the consummation is effected. 
That principles apparently novel and startling, and which 
contemplated nothing less, in the end, than a complete revo- 
lution in various religious systems, by the substitution,as was 
supposed by its advocates, of a better and more permanent 
single one---a revolution greater than that of the Reformation 
of the 16th or the Puseyisin of the 19th century, should at 
once have provoked opposition in various quarters, more 
especially as those, who, from solemn conviction, had es- 
poused them as true, contained in their ranks many men of 
cultivated minds, rare attainments and pure principles,.is not 
surprising. The opposition commenced in the Northern 
States, where the views were promulgated under more favo- 
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rable auspices, and with greater success, than their friends 
had anticipated, and was led off by their leading periodical, 
the North American Review, in an article of considerable 
ability, which we well remember, and from which it was 
apparent, that the claims of the new theology were likely to 
be held, and were held, in as little favor by the scholars of 
that region, as those of Christianity were, in ancient times, 
by the Greeks, upon its first promulgation. Subsequently, 
other Reviews and periodicals, particularly those devoted to 
theological speculation and discussion, have, from time to 
time, continued their warfare against the rising church, as it 
has gradually acquired strength and gathered numbers to the 
support of its cause. There have not been wanting, on the 
other hand, men of decided ability and zeal among them- 
selves, who have been fully competent to maintain their 
own position against these assaults of their adversaries, and 
who have exerted their talents, with energy and spirit, for 
the purpose. To this course they have been driven, it would 
seem, with much reluctance, less from a consciousness of 
weakness, than from unwillingness to excite angry passions, 
and to incur the charge of over-action and vehemence in the 
maintenance of principles which are pacific in their nature, 
and whose direct tendency, they affirm, is to unite and har- 
monize, rather than alienate men from each other. Of the 
latter result, when religious controversies are once commen- 
ced, there is always danger, even in a country where the 
most unlimited freedom has long since convinced intelligent 
men, that their rights in respect to the truth are equal—where 
their powers are so—and that arrogance and assumption are 
the greatest of all mistakes. 

In undertaking to review the life and writings of Sweden- 
borg, we are influenced simply by a desire to do justice to 
a great and good man, whose history is full of remarkable 
occurrences—who seems to have been animated in his her- 
culean labors by an ardent love of truth, of science, of his 
country and mankind; whose disposition was as mild and 
amiable, as his manners were unostentatious and engaging; 
whose education, acquired in the first universities of his own 
and of foreign countries, was excellent; whose knowledge 
of mankind, of customs, institutions and religions, acquired 
in his extensive travels—travels undertaken with the spirit 
and prosecuted with the zeal of the ancient philosophers, 
was certainly great and unusual; whose acquaintance with 
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the principles of almost every art and science, within the 
range of human inquiry, was minute and accurate; and 
whose contributions to philosophy, to the mathematics and 
especially to theology, rare and wonderful in their kind, are 
more voluminous probably than those of any other author liv- 
ing or dead. The example of a man so laborious in his appli- 
cation, so diligent in his researches, and whose’ efforts of 
various kinds, usefully directed, were crowned with extraordi- 
hary success and singular fame, not only challenges the admi- 
ration of every well disposed mind, but is worthy of study 
and imitation in any country and in any age. 

The following letter, written by Swedenborg to the Rev. 
Thomas Hartley, Rector of Winwick, in Northamptonshire, 
England, will impart as full information in respect to those 

’ . . . . . . 

facts and circumstances in his history which are most im- 
portant to be known, as our limits will enable us to give in 
this article, besides that proceeding from so unquestionable 
a source, it has the additional advaniage, that the statements 
contained in it may be relied on as strictly authentic. It is 
translated from the Latin, in which, being the universal 
language of the learned world, most of Swedenborg’s works 
were originally written: 

“] take pleasure in the friendship you express for me in your letter, 
and return you sincere thanks for the same; but as to the praises 
which you bestow upon me, I only receive them as tokens of your 
love of the truths contained in my writings, and so refer them to the 
Lord our Saviour, from whom is all truth, because he is Tae Trura. 
(John xiv. 6.) It is the concluding part of your letter that chiefly 
engages my attention, where you say as follows:—‘As after your 
departure from England disputes may arise on the subject of your 
writings, and so give occasion of defending their author against such 
false reports and aspersions as they who are no friends to truth may 
invent to the prejudice of his character, may it not be of use, in order 
to refute any calumnies of that kind, that you leave in my hands some 
short account of yourself; as concerning, for example, your degrees 
imthe university, the offices you have borne, your family and connex- 
ions, the honors which I am told have been conferred upon you, and 
such other particulars as may serve to the vindication of your char- 
acter, if attacked; that so any ill-grounded prejudice may be obviated 
orremoved? For where the honor and interest of truth are concerned, 
it certainly behoves us to employ all lawful means in its defence and 
support.’ After reflecting on the foregoing passage, I was induced 
to comply with your friendly advice, by briefly communicating the 
following circumstances of my life. 

“ was born at Stockholm, in the year 1689, [it has been ascertained 
that this should be 1688,] Jan. 29th. My father’s narhe was Jesper 
Swedberg; who was bishop of West-Gothland, and a man of celeb- 
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rity in his time. He was also elected a member of the [English] 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; for he 
had been appointed by King Charles XII. as bishop over the Swedish 
churches in Pennsylvania and London. In the year 17101 began my 
travels, first going to England, and thence to Holland, France, and 
Germany; whence I returned home in 1714. In the year 1716, and 
afterwards, I had many conversations with Charles XII. King of 
Sweden, who was pleased to bestow on mea large share of his favour, 
and in that year appointed me to the office of Assessor of the Metallic 
College; in which I continued till the year 1747, when I resigned it; 
but I still retain the salary annexed to it, as an appointment for life. 
My sole view in this resignation was, that I might he more at liberty 
to devote myself to that new function to which the Lord had called 
me. On my resigning my office, a higher degree of rank was offered 
me; but this I utterly declined, lest it should be the occasion of in- 
spiring me with pride. In 1719 I was ennobled by Queen Ulrica 
Eleonora, and named Swedenborg ; from which time, I have taken my 
seat with the Nobles of the Equestrian Order in the Triennial As- 
semblies of the States of the Realm. I am a Fellow, by invitation, 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm; but I have never 
sought admission into any other literary society,as | belong to an 
angelic society, wherein things relating to heaven and the soul are 
the only subjects of discourse and entertainment; whereas the things 
which occupy the attention of our literary societies are such as relate 
to the world and the body. In the year 1734,1 published, at Leipsic, 
the Regnum Minerale, in three volumes, folio; and in 1738 I took a 
journey into Italy, and stayed a year at Venice and Rome. 

“With respect to my family connexions: I had four sisters. One 
of them was married to Eric Benzelius, afterwards promoted to the 
Archbishoprick of Upsal; and thus I became related to the two suc- 
ceeding Archbishops of that see, both named Benzelius, and younger 
brothers of the former. My second sister was married to Lars Ben- 
zelstierna, who was promoted to a provincial government. But all 
these are dead; however, two bishops, who are related to me, are still 
living: one of them, named Filenius, is Bishop of East-Gothland, and 
now officiates as President of the Ecclesiastical Order in the Diet at 
Stockholm, in the room of the Archbishop who is infirm; he married 
my sister’s daughter: the other, named Benzelstierna, is Bishop of 
Westmania and Dalecarlia; he is the son of my second sister. Not 
to mention others of my relations who enjoy stations of dignity. I 
live, besides,on terms of familiarity and friendship with all the bishops 
of my country, who are ten in number; as also with the sixtetn 
Senators and the rest of the Nobility; for they know that I am in fel- 
lowship with angels. The King and Queen, also, and the three 
princes their sons, show me much favour: I was once invited by the 
King and Queen to dine at their table,—an honor which is, in general, 
granted only to the Nobility of the highest rank; and likewise, since, 
with the hereditary Prince. They all wish for my return home: for 
so far am I from being in any danger of persecution in my own coun- 
try, as you seem to apprehend, and so kindly wish to provide against; 
and should any thing of the kind befal me elsewhere, it cannot hurt me. 
“But I regard all that I have mentioned as matters of respectively 
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little moment; for, what far exceeds them, I have been called to a 
holy office by the Lord himself; who most graciously manifested him- 
self in person to me his servant in the year 1743; when he opened 
my sight to the view of the spiritual world, and granted me the privi- 
lege of conversing with spirits and angels, which I enjoy to this day. 
From that time I began to print and publish various arcana that 
have been seen by me or revealed to me; as respecting heaven and 
hell, the state of man alter death, the true worship of God, the spiri- 
tual sense of the Word; with many other most important matters 
conducive to salvation and true wisdom. The only reason of my 
later journies to foreign countries, has been the desire of being useful, 
by making known the arcana entrusted to me. 

“As to this world’s wealth, | have what is sufficient: and more | 
neither seek nor wish for. 


“Your letter has drawn the mention of these things from me, with 


the view, as you suggest, that any ill-grounded prejudices may be re- 
moved. Farewell: and from my heart I wish you all felicity both in 


this world and the next; which I make no doubt of your attaining, if 


you look and pray to our Lord. EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.” 


Such is the unpretending account which Swedenborg 
gives of himself, distinguished, as all his writings are, by that 
modesty, simplicity and directness, which are at ence the 
impress and exponent of honesty and truth. We might 
refer to many testimonies of his distinguished contempora- 
ries, of which, if the language be less constrained and more 
enthusiastic, it is doubtless no less just, and has the fullest 
warrant in acknowledged facts, and in the general estima- 
tion in which this eminent philosopher and theologian was 
held 

His scientific and philosophical works, as we have said, 
are very numerous. We can do little more than furnish 
the titles of them, calling attention, as we pass along, to what 
is most original and remarkable in them. We shall quote 
here from Mr. Barrett, whose arrangement is judicious, com- 
mencing with his earliest works : 


“The first work published by Swedenborg was an Academical 
Dissertation, entitled, Annewi Senece et Pub. Syri Mimi forsan, et 
aliorum select Sententiz, cum Annotationibus Erasmi, et Greca 
Versione Scaligeri, Notis illustrate. Upsale, 1709. 

“In 1710, he published, at Skara, a collection of Latin verses, under 
the title of ‘Ludus Heliconius, sive carmina Miscellanea, que, variis 
in locis cecinit Em. Swedberg.’ 

“In 1716-7-8, he published, at Stockholm, a work in six parts, under 
the title of Daedalus Hyperboreus, consisting of Essays and Remarks 
on various branches of Mathematics and Philosophy. This work 
was published in the Swedish language; the fifth part has been 
translated and published in Latin. 
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“In 1717, he published an introduction to Algebra, under the title of 
the Art of the Rules, (Regel Konsten.) This was published in the 
Swedish language. 

“In 1719, he published the three following works: 1st. A Proposal 
for fixing the value of Coins, and determining the Measures, of Swe- 
den, so as to suppress Fractions and facilitate Calculations, 2d. A 
Treatise on the Position of the Earth and the Planets. 3d. A Trea- 
tise on the Height of the Tides, and the greater Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea in former ages; with Proofs furnished by various appearances 
in Sweden. 

“In 1721, he published, at Amsterdam, the six following works: 
Ist. Prodromus Principiorum Rerum Naturalium, sive Novorum Ten- 
taminum, Chemicam et Physicam Experimentalem Geometrice Expli- 
candi; or,a Sketch of a Work on the Principles of Natural Things, 
or New Attempts at Explaining the Phenomena of Chemistry and 
Physies on Geometrical Principles. 2d. Nova Observata et Inventa 
circa Ferrum et Ignum, precipue circa Naturam Ignis Elementarem; 
una cum Nova Camini Inventione; or, New Observations and Dis- 
coveries respecting Iron and Fire, especially respecting the Elemen- 
tary Nature of Fire; with a new mode of constructing Chimneys. 
id. Methodus Nova Inveniendi Longitudinem Locorum, Terra Ma- 
rique, Ope Lune; or, A New Method of finding the Longitude of 
Places, either on Land orat Sea, by Lunar Observations. 4th. Modus 
Construendi Receptacula Navalia; or, A Mode of Constructing Dry 
Docks for Shipping. 5th. Nova Constructio Aggeris Aquatici; or, 
A. New Mode of Constructing Dykes to exclude Inundations of the 
Sea or of Rivers. 6th. Modus Mechanice Explorandi Virtutes Navi- 
giorum; or, A Mode of ascertaining, by Mechanical Means, the 
(lualities of Vessels. These are all small works. Nos. 3, 4,5 and 6, 
form but a small pamphlet together. 

“In 1722, he published, at Leipsic and Hamburgh, the following 
work, in four parts: Miscellanea Observata circa Res Naturales; 
presertim Mineralia, lenem, et Montium Strata; or Miscellaneous 
Observations on Natural Things, particularly on Minerals, Fire, and 
the Strata of Mountains. It does not appear that he published any 
thing more till 1734, when his great work, the Opera Philosophica, 
&c., was printed. This work probably occupied most of his time 
from 1722 to 1734.”—pp. 7, 8, 9. 

Swedenborg’s great work, the “Opera Philosophica,” was 
published at Sweden and Leipsic in 1734, in three volumes 
folio, of about 400 pages each. The first volume, entitled 
“the Principia,” is embellished with an engraved likeness of 
Swedenborg, and with numerous fine engravings and cop- 
perplates, illustrative of the subjects treated of. It is a trea- 
tise on cosmology, in which the author “attempts to arrive 
at the cause and origin of the phenomena of the universe 
by a mode of inquiry peculiar to himself. Speaking of the 
futility of multiplying experiments and observations to the 
neglect of attending to their causes, Swedenborg says :” 
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“Nature may be styled a labyrinth, whose intricacies you are anx- 
ious to explore. Fruitless would be the attempt to wander through 
its meandering turns, and note the dimensions of all its ways; the 
difficulty would but grow the more inextricable; you would pursue 
your footsteps in a circle; and recognise the self-same spot, when 
most elevated by the prospect of success. But would you gain with 
ease, and nent by the shortest road, the exit of the labyrinth, 
reject then the senseless wish of exploring all its turns: rather plant 
yourself at any intersection of its paths, strive to ascertain somewhat 
of its general form from the ways which you have trodden, and thus 
in some degree retrace your steps. When once you have gained the 
exit, a mere thread can serve to guide you through all its circuitous 
tracks, and to retrace your errors; but even this, after a time, you 
may cast aside, and wander fearlessly without it. Then, as if seated 
on an eminence, and at a glance surveying the scene which lies before 
you, how would you smile in tracing out its various breaks and con- 
tortions, which have baffled the judgment by multiplied and illusive 
intersections. But let us now return to the phenomena, and leave 
similitudes for the subject itself. By too great an accumulation of 
phenomena, and especially of those which are at a distance from 
their cause, you not only defeat the desire of scrutinizing the occult 
operations of nature, but plunge yourself more and more as into a 
labyrinth, where you are perpetually drawn aside from the end in 
view, and misled into a distant and contrary region. For it is possi- 
ble that many things of opposite natures may exist from the same 
first cause; as fire and water, and air which absorbs them both.”— 


pp. 14, 15, 16. 


Dr. Patterson, late Professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in a letter written to Dr. Atlee, speaks of “the Prin- 
cipia” in the following terms: 


“<The work of Swedenborg which you were so kind as to put into 
my hands, is an extraordinary production of one of the most extraor- 
dinary men, certainly, that has ever lived.’ And after stating, among 
other things, that he should like to peruse it farther before he could 
form an opinion of it, ‘a thing not to be done in few words,’ he con- 
tinues, “This much, however, I can truly say; that the air of mysti- 
cism which is generally thought to pervade Baron Swedenbore’s 
ethical and theological writings, has prevented philosophers from 
paying that attention to his physical productions, of which I now see 
that they are worthy. Many of the experiments and observations on 
magnetism, presented in this work, are believed to be of much more 
modern date, and are unjustly ascribed to much more recent wri- 
ters.’”"—p. 18. 

We pass to other divisions of the “Opera Philosophica :” 

“The second and third volumes of the work now under notice, are 
together called the Regnum Minerale; (the Mineral Kingdom ;) but 
they are distinct works. The second volume is entitled, 

“The Subterranean or Mineral Kingdom, or a Treatise on Iron. 
(Regnum Subterraneum, sive Minerale de Ferro.) It treats of the 
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various methods employed in different parts of Europe, for the lique- | 
j faction of iron, and converting it into steel; of iron ore and the 


examination of it; and also of several experiments and chemical pre- 
parations made with iron and its vitriol. It is illustrated by a great 


number of fine copper engravings. A part of this volume has been | 
translated into French, and inserted in the Description of Arts and | 
Manufactures. The third volume is entitled, 


“The Subterranean or Mineral Kingdom, or a Treatise on Copper 


and Brass. (Regnum Subterraneum, sive Minerale De Cupro et : 
Orichaleo.) It treats of the various methods adopted in diflerent parts ( 
of Europe, for the liquefaction of copper; the method of separating 
it from silver, converting it into brass, and other metals; of Lapis t 
Culaminaris; of Zine; of Copper Ore, and the examination of it; ¢ 
and lastly, of several chemical preparations and experiments made . 
t with copper. Like the other volumes, it is illustrated with many ’ 
) copper engravings. Each volume is subdivided into three parts.”— a 
pp. 18, 19. b 
, , “=? Rs ee t! 
This work is held in high estimation by men of science 
in England. Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, Secretary of the 
t vd ) 


Roval Society, in his translation of “Cramer’s Elements of | 
- » “4 . rr “a ( 
the Art of Assaying Metals,” thus speaks of it: 





e 
“‘For the sake of such as understand Latin, we must not pass by e 
/ that magnificent and laborious work of Emanuel Swedenborgius, lL 
entitled, Principia Rerum Naturalium, &e, Dresde et Lipsi, 1734, ' 
in three tomes, in folio: in the second and third tomes of which he 
has given the best accounts, not only of the methods and newest im- U 
provements in metallic works in all places beyond the seas, but also tr 
of those in England and our colonies in America, with draughts of 
the furnaces and instruments employed. It is to be wished we 
had extracts of this work in English.’—p. 13, 2d ed. London, 1764.”— . 
p. <0. ~ 
in 
The next work of importance which Swedenborg pub- m 
lished, was his “G£conomia Regni Animalis,” or Economy of th 
the Animal Kingdom. It was printed, at Amsterdam, in de 
1740—1, in 4to. The first part treats of the blood, the fi 
arteries, the veins and the heart, with an introduction to w 
rational psychology. ‘The second part treats of the motion al 
of the brain, of the corticle substance and of the human di 
soul. The “Regnum Animale” or Animal Kingdom—ano- ” 
ther work of our author, on collateral topics, is divided into th 
three parts, of which the two first were printed at Amster- m 
dam, in 1744, and the third at London, in 1745, making in 
together a thick quarto volume. The first part treats of the zs 


viscera and abdomen; the second, of the viscera of the 
thorax, and the third of the organs of sense. In his inqut- sp 
ries: into the Animal Economy, Swedenborg, as is acknow- ; 
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ledged by anatomists, made some important discoveries, and 

some which have been subsequently claimed by others. 
“The Worship and Love of God”—(*De Cultu et Amore 

Dei,”) was published by Swedenborg in London, in 4to., 


previous to his illumination. In this work, it is worthy of 


remark, that he speaks of seven planets as belonging to our 
solar system, and that, too, long before the actual discov ery 
of the seventh planet by Herschel. 

Such is a brief sketch or outline of Swedenborg’s scien- 
tific and philosophical works, which furnish evidence at once 
of his genius, his learning and his indefatigable industry—an 
industry almost unexampled in the history of men of science 
and letters—certainly never surpassed. Our readers must, 
by this time, be satisfied of the truth of our remark, that 
there is not only no one branch of science, but scarcely any 
subject within the range of human inquiry with which his 
penetrating and comprehensive intellect was not more or 
less conversant: mathematics, algebra, geometry, astronomy, 
cosmology, geology, anatomy, chemistry, mec chanics and min- 
eralogy —with all these subjects he was not only familiar, 
but wrote treatises upon them, which extended largely the 
boundaries of science, and which have received the atten- 
tion and secured the encomiums of those who were qualified 
to pass an opinion upon their merits : 


“T have not only known him,” says Count Hopkein, Prime Minister 
of Sweden, “these two and forty years, but have also for some time, 
daily frequented his company. A man, who, like me, has long lived 
in the world, and even in an extensive career of life, may have 
humerous opportunitie s of knowing men as to their virtues or vices, 
their weakness or strength, and in consequence thereof, I say, that | 
do not recollect to have ever known any man of more uniformly 
virtuous character than Swedenborg ;—always contented, never fret- 
ful or morose, although, throughout his life, his soul was occupied 
with sublime thoughts and speculations. He was a true philosopher, 
and lived like one; he labored diligently, lived frugally without sor- 
didness; he travelled frequently, and his travels cost him no more 
than if he had lived at home. He was gifted with a most happy 
genius, and a fitness for every science, which made him shine in all 
those he embraced. He was, without contradiction, probably the 
most learned man in my country; in his youth a great poet: I have 
in my possession some remnants of his “Latin poetry, which Ovid 
might not have been ashamed to own. His Latin, in his middle age, 
Was an easy, elegant, and ornamental style; in his latter years, it 
was equally clear, but less elegant after he turned his thoughts to 
spiritual subjects. He was well acquainted with the Hebrew and 
Greek.” 
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Such also is the uniform opinion expressed of this great 
man by the most learned of his contemporaries. 

We proceed now to make extracts from that portion of 
Mr. Barrett’s work, in which he treats of Swedenborg’s call 
to unfold the truths of “the new dispensation :” 







“In 1743, Swedenborg, at the age of 54, relinquished his philoso- 
phical pursuits, and devoted himself exclusively to unfolding the doc- 
trines of the New Jerusalem Church. He retained his office as 
Assessor of the Metallic College until 1747, when he resigned it: the 
salary annexed to the office was, however, continued to him during 
life. “At the time he retired from <he office of assessor, he was offered 
a higher degree of rank and other privileges under the government, 
all which he declined receiving.”—p. 33. 

“It is not often that Swedenborg alludes to himself in his theologi- 
cal works. In the True Christian Religion, however, in the chapter 
on the Consummation of the Age, are the following remarks: 

“*That this second coming of our Lord is effected by the instru- 
mentality of a man, before whom he has manifested himself in person, 
and whom he has filled with his spirit, to teach from him the doctrines 
of the New Church by means of the Word. 

“‘Since the Lord cannot manifest himself in person (to the world,) 
and yet he has foretold that he would come and establish a New 
Church, which is the New Jerusalem, it follows that he will effect this 
by the instrumentality of a man, who is able not only to receive the 
doctrines of that Church in his understandiug, but also to make them 
known by the press. That the Lord manifested himself before me, 
his servant, that he sent me on this office, and afterwards opened the 
sight of my spirit, and so let me into the spiritual world, permitting 
me to see the heavens and the hells, and also to converse with angels 
and spirits, and this now continually for many years, I attest in truth; 
and further, that from the first day of my call to this office, I have 
never received any thing appertaining to the doctrines of that church 
from any angel, but from the Lord alone, whilst | was reading the 
Word. To the end that the Lord might be constantly present, he 
revealed to me the spiritual sense of his Word, in which sense Divine 
Truth is in its light, and in this light he is continually present.’ 

“Swedenborg acknowledges himself to have been but a mere ser- 
vant of the Lord. But, in all that he has written, his rational principle 
was operative and instrumental in giving form to the truths which 
were revealed through him: whereas the prophets, according to his 
account, wrote what was dictated to them, and received and conveyed 
truths to the world without understanding their import; what they 
communicated passed not through their internal but through their 
external minds. Hence their writings did not belong to them—made 
no part of them—but proceeded immediately from the Lord, and were 
infinitely holy. But to the writers themselves no holiness is to be 
attached. 

“[t is difficult, for those who do not reflect deeply, to separate in 
their minds the sanctity of the Word from the persons named in it, 
and from the persons Who, by dictation, wrote it; but this is easily 
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done when the spiritual and divine sense of the Word is received and 
understood. From this view of the subject it may appear, that Swe- 
denborg’s writings bear no comparison with the Word or Sacred 
Scriptures, AS THE FORMER ARE FINITE AND THE LATTER INFINITE: 
also that Swedenborg can in nowise be compared with the prophets, 
as the former received revealed truths into his rational principle, 
and communicated them to the world, having an understanding 
of their meaning and quality; while the latter received and commu- 
nicated Divine Truth, of the quality and import of which they were 
almost entirely ignorant. Spiritual truths appeared to the latter mi- 
raculous, to the former as above miracles. But concerning the 
difference of illumination between Swedenborg and the prophets, 
evangelists, &c., but more particularly the men of the most ancient 
church, a better idea may be derived from an extract taken from his 
diary on the subject of miracles: 

“Instead of miracles, there has taken place, at the present day, an 
open manifestation of the Lord himself;—an intromission into the spiri- 
tual world, and with it, illumination, by immediate light from the Lord, 
in whatever relates to the interior things of the church, but principally 
an opening of the spiritual sense of the Word, in which the Lord is 
present in his own Divine Light. These revelations are not miracles, 
because every man, as to his spirit, is in the spiritual world, without 
separation from his body in the natural world. As to myself, indeed, 
my presence in the spiritual world is attended with a certain separa- 
tion, but only as to the intellectual part of my mind, not as to the will 
part. This manifestation of the Lord, and intromission into the spi- 
ritual world, is more excellent than all miracles; but it has not been 
granted to any one since the creation of the world as it has been to 
me. The men of the golden age indeed conversed with angels; but 
itwas not granted to them to be in any other light than what is 
natural. ‘To me, however, it has been granted to be in both spiritual 
and natural light at the same time ; and hereby | have been privileged 
to see the wonderful things of heaven, to be in company with angels, 
just as | am with men, and at the same time to pursue truths in the 
light of truth, and thus to perceive and be gifted with them, conse- 
quently to be led by the Lord.’ 

“We here introduce an extract from a letter written by Swedenborg, 
in 1766, to Mr. Oettinger, superintendent of the mines in Sweden. 
It will be perceived that it was written in answer to some questions 
relative to the office alluded to above: 

“*To your interrogation, Whether there is occasion for any sign 
that Tam sent by the Lord to do what Ido? 1 answer, that this day 
no signs or miracles will be given, because they compel only an ex- 
ternal belief, but do not convince the internal. What did the miracles 
avail in Egypt, or among the Jewish nation, who nevertheless cruci- 
fied the Lord? So, if the Lord was to appear now in the sky, attended 
with angels and trumpets, it would have no other etlect than it had 
then. See Luke xvi. 29, 30,31. The sign given at this day, will be 
an illustration, and thence a knowledge and reception of the truths of 
the New Church ; some speaking illustration of certain persons may 
likewise take place; this works more effectually than miracles: yet 
me token may perhaps still be siren. 
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“*Why from philosophy I have been chosen to this office? Unto 
which I give for answer, to the end that the spiritual knowledge, 
which is revealed at this day, might be rationally learned, and natu- 
rally understood ; because spiritual truths answer unto natural ones, 
inasmuch as these originate and flow from them, and serve as a foun- 
dation for the former. That what is spiritual is similar unto, and 
corresponds with what is human or natural, or belonging to the ter- 
restrial orb, may be seen in the treatise on Heaven and Hell, No. 87, 
to 102, and 103 to 115. I was, on this account, by the Lord, first 
introduced into the natural sciences, and thus prepared from the year 
1710 to 1744, when heaven was opened unto me. Every one is morally 
educated and spiritually regenerated by the Lord, by being led from 
what is natural to what is spiritual. Moreover, the Lord has given 
unto me a love of spiritual truth, that is to say, not with any view to 
honor or profit, but merely for the sake of truth itself; for every one 
who loves truth, merely for the sake of truth, sees it from the Lord, 
the Lord being the way and the truth. See John xiv. 6. But he 
who professes the love of truth for the sake of honour or gain, sees 
truths from his own self-hood, and to see from one’s self, is to see 
falsity. The confirmation of falsehood shuts the church, but a rational 
confirmation of truth opens it; what man can otherwise comprehend 
spiritual things, which enter into the understanding? The doctrinal 
notion received in the protestant church, viz. that in theological mat- 
ters, reason should be held captive under obedience to faith, locks up 
the church; what can open it, if not an understanding enlightened by 
the Lord? See the book of the Apocalypse Revealed. No.914.”— 
pp. 34—39. 


We pass, next, to Swedenborg’s theological writings, in 
respect to which Mr. Barrett remarks, that 


“The works of Swedenborg, which are exclusively devoted to un- 
folding the truths of the New Dispensation, comprise altogether, an 
amount equal to about twenty-seven volumes octavo, of five hundred 
pages each; twenty volumes of which are employed in explaining 
the spiritual sense of the Sacred Scriptures. 

“There are, however, many unpublished manuscripts of Sweden- 
borg, deposited in the library of the Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm. Many of these manuscripts are doubtless very valuable, but 
most of them, it is presumed, are first drafts of works which were 
afterwards written over again and published. They were deposited 
in the library by the heirs of Swedenborg immediately after his death. 
The Academy is not authorized to dispose of them, but copies may 
be taken; and Dr. Tafel of Tubingen, Germany, a learned and emi- 
nent scholar, whose name appears in the preface to this volume, is now 
engaged in publishing such portions of his manuscripts as appear to 
be of high interest and value. 

“The style of Swedenborg, especially that of his theological works, 
is rather peculiar; and hence no doubt, the cause, in some measure, 
of a complaint so often made by persons but little versed in these 
writings, that they are unintelligible. This is chiefly to be accounted 
for from the fact that the truths which he has revealed are new to the 
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world. But it is known to those who are familiar with his writings, 
that a language is used exae tly suited to the ideas conveyed. It is 
simple, and to those who are in a state to receive the truths commu- 
nicated, it is perfectly intelligible. There is much precision in his use 
of terms. It would seldom be easy to substitute one term for another, 
however similar in appearance, without altering or destroying his 
meaning. It is proper however to remark, that the transiations into 
English, of his works, were made at an early period of the New 
Church, when there were but few members able to devote their time 
to the work of translating: and when too, it is but reasonable to con- 
clude, the truths of the New Dispensation were not so well understood 
as at the present time. 

“We shall -here introduce the titles of most of his Theological 
works. They may be divided into four classes: the first of which 
consists of his doctrinal works; the second treats of subjects which 
are generally termed metaphysical; the third and most important 
class compris ses those works which unfold the spiritual sense of the 
Sacred Scriptures: the fourth class, much of which will be found 
interspersed through the three first, treats of the nature and appear- 
ances of the spiritual world, and a state of man after death. It 
may be proper here to remark, however, that this division is entirely 
arbitrary, or indicated by the character of the writings themselves, 
and not by their author. 

“Criass L—1. The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrines, 

12mo . pp. 72. ; 

. The Four Le adin g Doctrines of the New Church, 12mo. pp. 271. 
. A Brief E ixposition of the Doctrines of the New Chureh, 12mo. 
pp. 100. 
True Christian Religion, or Universal Theology of the New 
Church, Svo. pp. 576. 
The Coronis, or Appendix to the True Christian Religion, 
Svo. pp. 136. 

“Crass Il.—1l. The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine 
Love, and the Divine Wisdom, 8vo. pp. 356. 

The Wisdom of the Angels concerning the Divine Providence, 
7. , PP 469. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body, 
ora iT reatise on Influx, 12mo. pp. 120. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love, Svo. 
pp. 508. 

“Crass II]L.—1. Arcana Coelestia, in 12 volumes, 8vo. of about 
500 pages each. 

“2. The Apocalypse Revealed, in 3 vols., 12mo. of about 350 pages 
each. 

“3. The Apocalypse Explained, in 6 vols., 8vo. of about 500 pages 
each. 

Crass 1V.—1. A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, and of 
the wonderful things therein heard and seen, Svo. pp. 400. 
A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement, and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. 
A Continuation conce rning the Last Judgement and the Spiri- 
tual WwW orld.”’°—pp. 42, 43, 44, 45. 
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Before proceeding to examine the leading features of the 
theology of Swedenborg, we shall introduce an extract from 
Mr. Barrett’s chapter, entitled, “Testimony to the Reality of 
Swedenborg’s Intercourse with the spiritual world :” 

“The following letter from the celebrated Professor Kant, 
the German philosopher, was lately brought forward by 
Dr. Tafel, of Germany, with other documents, to prove the 
intercourse of Swedenborg with the spiritual world. It is 
dated 10th August, 1758, and addressed to a lady of quality, 
Charlotte de Knoblock, afterwards widow of Lieutenant 
General de Klingsporn. Kant highly esteemed this lady, 
who was remarkable for her thirst after knowledge. It ap- 
pears that she asked his opinion concerning Swedenborg and 
his writings. ‘The letter is as follows: 

“IJ would not have deprived myself so long of the honor and plea- 
sure of obeying the request of a lady, who is the ornament of her sex, 
in communicating the desired information, if I had not deemed it 
necessary previously to inform myself thoroughly concerning the 
subject of your request. Permit me, gracious lady, to justify my 
proceedings in this matter, inasmuch as it might appear that an 
erroneous opinion has induced me to credit the various relations con- 
cerning it without careful examination. I am not aware that any 
body has ever perceived in me an inclination to the marvellous, or a 
weakness approaching to credulity. So much is certain, that not- 
wi'hstanding all the narrations of apparitions, and visions concerning 
the spiritual world, of which a great number of the most probable 
are known to me, I have always considered it to be most in agree- 
ment with the rule of sound reason to incline to the negative side; 
not as if I had imagined such a case to be impossible, although we 
know but very little concerning the nature of a spirit, but because the 
instances are not in general sufficiently proved. There arise, more- 
over, from the incomprehensibility and inutility of this sort of pheno- 
menaytoo many difficulties; and there are, on the other hand, so 
many proofs of deception, that I have never considered it necessary 
to suffer fear or dread to come upon me, either in the cemeteries of 
the dead, or in the darkness of night. This is the position in which 
my mind stood fora long time, until the accounts of Swedenborg 
came to my notice. 

“These accounts I received from a Danish officer, who was for- 
merly my friend, and attended my lectures; and who at the table of 
the Austrian ambassador, Dietrichstein, at Copenhagen, together with 
several other guests, read a letter which the ambassador had lately 
received from Baron de Lutzow, the Mecklenburg ambassador at 
Stockholm ; in which he says, that he, in company with the Dutch 
ambassador, was present, at the Queen of Sweden’s residence, at 
the extraordinary transaction respecting M. de Swedenborg, which 
your ladyship will undoubtedly have heard. The authenticity thus 
given to the account surprised me. For-.it can scarcely be believed, 
that one ambassador should communicate a piece of information to 
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another for public use, which related to the Queen of the court where 
he resided, and which he himself, together with a splendid company, 
had the opportunity of witnessing, if it were not true. Now in order 
not to reject blindfold the prejudice against apparitions and visions 
by a new prejudice, I found it desirable to inform myself as to the 
particulars of this surprising transaction. I accordingly wrote to the 
officer | have mentioned at Copenhagen, and made various inquiries 
respecting it. He answered, that he had again had an interview with 
the Count Dietrichstein; that the affair had really taken place in the 
manner described ; and that professor Schlegel also had declared to 
him, that it could by no means be doubted. He advised me, as he 
_was then going to the army under general St. Germain, to write to 
Swedenborg himself, in order to ascertain the particular circumstan- 
ces of the extraordinary case. I then wrote to this singular man, 
and the letter was delivered to him, at Stockholm, by an English 
merchant. I was informed that Swedenborg politely received the 
letter, and promised to answer it. But the answer was omitted. In 
the mean time I made the acquaintance of an English gentleman 
who spent the last summer at this place, whom, relying on the friend- 
ship we had formed, I commissioned, as he was going to Stockholm, 
to make particular inquiries respecting the miraculous gift which M. 
de Swedenborg is said to possess. In his first letter, he states, that 
the most respectable people in Stockholm declare, that the singular 
transaction alluded to had happened in the manner you have heard 
described. He had not then had an interview with Swedenborg, but 
hoped soon to embrace the opportunity; although he found it difficult 
to persuade himself that all could be true which the most reasonable 
persons of the city asserted, respecting his communication with the 
spiritual world. But his succeeding letters were quite of a different 
purport. He had not only spoken with Swedenborg, but had also 
visited him at his house ; and he is now in the greatest astonishment 
respecting such a remarkable case. Swedenborg is a reasonable, 
polite, and open-hearted man; he also is a man of Jearning ; and my 
friend has promised to send me some of his writings in a short time. 
He told this gentleman, without reserve, that God had accorded to 
him the remarkab!e gift of communicating with departed souls at his 
pleasure. In proof of this he appealed to certain known facts. As 
he was siniadad of my letter, he said he was aware that he had re- 
ceived it, and that he would already have answered it, had he not 
intended to make the whole of this singular affair public to the eyes 
of the world. He should proceed to London in the month of May 
this year, where he would publish a book, in which the answer to 
my letter, as to every point, might be met with. 

“In order, gracious lady, to give you two proofs, of which the pre- 
sent existing public is a witness, and the person who related them 
tome had the opportunity of investigating them at the very place 
where they occurred, I will narrate to you the two following occur- 
rences. . 

“Madame Harteville, the widow of a Dutch envoy at Stockholm, 
was, sometime after the death of her husband, asked by Croon, the 
goldsmith, for the payment of a set of silver plate, which her husband 
had ordered to be made by him. The widow was indeed convinced 
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that her deceased husband was too orderly and particular in his af- 
fairs, not to have settled and paid the account: however, she could 
find no receipt to testify the payment. In her trouble, and as the 
value was considerable, she entreated M. de Swedenborg to pay her 
a visit. After some apologies, she besought him, if he possessed the 
gilt of being able to speak with departed souls, as every body said 
he did, to have the kindness to inquire of her departed husband, res- 
pecting the demand of payment for the set of silver plate. Sweden- 
borg was very affable, and promised to serve her in this affair. Three 
days alierwards, the same lady had company, when M. de Sweden- 
borg came, and told her, in his cool manner, that he had spoken with 
her husband. The debt had been paid seven months before his 
death, and the receipt had been put in a bureau which was in an 
upper apartment. The lady replied that this bureau had been cleared 
out, and that the receipt could not be found amongst any of the 
papers. Swedenborg returned, that her husband had told him, that 
if a drawer, on the left side of the bureau, was pulled out, a board 
would be observed, which must he pushed away, and then a secret 
drawer would be discovered, in which he used to keep his secret 
Dutch correspondence, and in which, also, he had placed the receipt. 
At this indication, the lady, accompanied by all her friends, went to 
the upper apartment. They opened the bureau, and proceeded ac- 
cording to Swedenborg’s instruction. They found the drawer, of 
which the lady had not known, and in it the papers and receipts were 
met with to the very great astonishment of all present. 

“But the following occurrence appears to me to have the greatest 
weight of proof, and to set the assertion respecting Swedenborg’s ex- 
traordinary gift out of all possibility of doubt. In the year 1756, 
when M. de Swedenborg, towards the end of September, on Satur- 
day, at four o’clock, P. M., arrived at Gothenburg from England, 
Mr. William Castel invited him to his house, together with a party 
of fifteen persons. About six o’clock, M. de Swedenborg went out, 
and, after a short interval, returned to the company, quite pale and 
alarmed. He said that a dangerous fire had just broken out in Stock- 
holm, at the Sundermalm, (Gothenburg is about fifty miles* from 
Stockbolm,) and that it was spreading very fast. He was restless 
and went out often. He said that the house of one of his friends, 
whom he named, was already in ashes, and that his own was in 
danger. At eight o’clock, after he had been out again, he joyfully 
exclaimed, “thank God! the fire is extinguished, the third door from 
my house.” This news occasioned great commotion through the 
whole city, and particularly amongst the company in which he was. 
It was announced to the governor the same evening. On the Sunday 
morning, Swedenborg was sent for by the governor, who questioned 
him concerning the disaster. Swedenborg described the fire pre- 
cisely, how it had begun, in what manner it had ceased, and how 
long it had continued. On the same day the news was spread thro’ 
the city, and as the governor had thought it worthy of attention, the 
consternation was considerably increased; because many were in 
trouble on account of their friends and property, which might have 


* German miles: near three hundred English 
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been involved in the disaster. On the Monday evening, a messenger 
arrived at Gothenburg, who was despatched during the time of the 
fire. In the letters brought by him, the fire was described, precisely 
in the manner stated by Swedenborg. On the Tuesday morning the 
royal courier arrived at the governor’s with the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the fire, with the loss which it had occasioned. and of the 
houses it had damaged and ruined, not in the least differing from 
that which Swedenborg had given immediately after it had ceased, 
for the fire was extinguished at eight o’clock. 

“What can be brought forward against the authenticity of this 
occurrence ? My friend, who wrote this to me, has not only examined 
the circumstances of this extraordinary case at Stockholm, but also 
about two months ago, at Gothenburg, where he is acquainted with 
the most respectable houses, and where he could obtain the most au- 
thentic and complete information; as the greatest part of the inhabi- 
tants, who are still alive, were witnesses to the memorable occurrence. 

“I am, with profound reverence, &c. 
EMANUEL Kanrv. 
“Kenigsburg, August 10th, 1758.” 


We have no wish to secure proselytes to the peculiar the- 
ological system of Swedenborg, by a discussion of its merits 
in a work like this, which affects no sectarian bias, and is 
devoted to the interests of no theological party, but in an 
age, and among a people, peculiarly inquisitive on all subjects 


connected with religion, it is only a rational curiosity which 
leads us to ask, and quite within the province of such a work 
to consider, what his opinions were and how they were main- 
tained. ‘The time is favorable for such an inquiry, which, 
if properly conducted, may shed light on some topics which 
require to be farther illustrated, and may suggest thoughts 
and awaken reflections that will lead to useful results, and 
give a cheering direction to the popular mind, now anxious, 
excited and yearning after better things. Our object will 
be, to present a fair and condensed statement of Swedenborg’s 
system, rather than to express our own views as to the trath 
or falsity of that system. Fortunately, the Lectures of Mr. 
Barrett, which form the second title placed at the head of 
this article, furnish us with materials, which will enable us, 
without much difficulty, to accomplish our design. 

The first lecture is devoted to a brief review of the life 
and character of Swedenborg. The second treats of “the 
end of the world,” or, what the lecturer considers synonimous 
with that expression, “the consummation of the age,” the 
word translated “world” literally meaning “age,” and the 
phrase implying, according to the theory of Swedenborg, 
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the consummation or termination of the first Christian 
church. The caption to this lecture is the first verse of the 
twenty-first chapter of Revelation :—‘“For the first heaven 
and the first earth are passed away.” The whole lecture is 
worthy of attention, but it will be sufficient for our present 
purpose, to quote from it the following passage : 

“When the leading doctrines of religion—doctrines concerning the 
Lord, the Atonement, Redemption, the Sacred Scriptures, Regene- 
ration and Life, have become so wide of the truth, that they do not 
enlighten but darken the human understanding; and when men, 
reading the Sacred Scriptures under the influence of these darkening 
doctrines do not receive therefrom genuine truth, but truth falsified; 
(for since man cannot originate truth and so guide himself to heaven, 
but must be led to that which is good solely by the light of revealed 
truth, it is obvious that as far as he falsifies that revelation, it becomes 
to him not a true but a false guide; and must therefore lead him not 
towards but away from heaven;) and when, on account of funda- 
mental false doctrines, the Divine Word is so misunderstood and fal- 
sified by the great body of the Church, (especially by those whose 
province it is to teach in spiritual things,) that it can no longer be 
the means of bringing men out of their evils, and imparting to them 
the principle of angelic life, then the Church is consummated.” Bar- 
rett’s Lectures, p. 46. 


The third lecture, in the series, is on “the second coming 
of the Lord,” mentioned in Daniel vii. 13, 14; Matt. xxiv. 
30; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 27; Rev. xxi. 1, 2, 5, 9, 10, 
and other places. The caption of this lecture is the text,— 
“And then shall they see the son of man coming in the 
clouds.” Here, by “clouds” is understood the literal sense 
of the word, and by “coming in the clouds” is supposed to 
be meant, not a personal coming, but a revelation of the in- 
ternal or spiritual sense of the Word. ‘The common notion, 
that this passage relates simply to the approaching destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the end of the world and the last judg- 
ment, is partially set aside by this theory. The second 
coming of Christ is the substantial unfolding, not only of 
the spiritual sense of the scriptures, but the establishment, 
in the hearts of men, of a spiritual kingdom, which is not to 
be sustained by external pomp or the power of miracles, but 
is to consist in a quiet and voluntary surrender to the influ- 
ence of truth, the exercise of religious affections and the 
practice of the social virtues. It is a spiritual coming, by 
means of which old things are to pass away and all things 
to become new,—‘“new heavens” to be created instead of old 
heavens,—a “new earth” instead of the old earth, and one in 
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which the church is represented under the figure of “the 
New Jerusalem descending out of heaven, like a bride adorn- 
ed for her husband.” ‘The doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
church is, that the true church must always remain and the 
true doctrine in that church. 'That of Swedenborg, on the 
contrary, is, that there is no church where there is no truth, 

and the world having been reduced several times to so la- 
mentable a condition, “that there was no life imparting truth 
in it, that there has, consequently, been a succession of 
churches, such as the ante-diluvian and the post-diluvian 
churches, the Jewish church and the first Christian church, 
which last is also to be supplanted by a new church—the 
church of the New Jerusalem—a millenial church, of the 
principles of which Swedenborg, under God, is the autho- 
rized expounder. He maintains that there was also an 
Adamic church—that the word Adam, which literally means 
man, stands for the race, which God originally created male 
and female, and called their name Adam," which accord- 
ingly is a generic term, standing for the whole race, and not 
for any particular individual. “He, of course, gives a spirit- 
ual interpretation to the first part of the book of Genesis, in 
which we have an account of the creation of the world, the 
garden of Eden, the fall of man, the flood and the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath. He maintains that this portion of the 
sacred writings is not intended to represent those events in a 
literal sense,—a sense which is apparently inconsistent with 
the laws of science and the modern discoveries in geology, 
but, spiritually, to signify and point out the different stages 
through which the mind of man passes in the great process 
of re-creation or regeneration. ‘These subjects | are fully ex- 
plained by Swedenborg in his voluminous work, entitled 
“Arcana Celestia,” in which he unfolds the spiritual sense 
of the Pentateuch, and attempts to reconcile the apparent 
discrepancies that are to be found in the Scriptures, and to 
impart a spiritual significance to such portions of them as 
now seem trivial or ‘unintelligible, by the application of the 
law of cor respondence, in accordance with which he affirms 
that the Word of God was originally written,—a_ subject to 
which we shall more fully advert hereafter. He does not, 

therefore, claim to announce to mankind a new Word of 
God in his writings, or to add a single tittle to the Word of 
God as already given, but simply to unfold the spiritual sense 


* See Genesis c. v. 
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of the Word, and to expound it upon new principles. 
He approaches the Sacred Scriptures with reverence, as a 
revelation from heaven,—as fully inspired throughout, even 
to the very letter, through the intervention of which he 
maintains, that there is conjunction with heaven and with 
the spiritual world. He is not, therefore, of the class of 
those who hold that the sacred writings are mere human 
compositions,—the productions of good and honest, but fal- 
lible men. His theory, on the contrary, is, that the Scrip- 
tures are written in accordance with the laws of divine 
order,—that they contain the actual words of the living and 
true God,—that they were the offspring of infinite wisdom, 
and that the theology which they inculcate is a science, and 
rests on foundations as certain as those of the science of as: 
tronomy, or of the mathematics, or of any other science,— 
that it is, in a word, the most perfect of all sciences. When 
we say, that he expounds the sacred scriptures upon new 
principles, it must not be understood that he excludes from 
his system any of the doctrines of revelation which are re- 
garded by most Christian sects as fundamental, such as the 
trinity, regeneration, atonement, a divine influence and other 
cardinal points of faith, but only that he views these great 
truths under new aspects, relieves them of the difficulties 
which have perplexed the mind, reconciles apparent contra- 
dictions, and vindicates the unity of design and purpose, and 
perfect consistency, which pervade and characterize the 
whole of revelation. The truths which are unfolded and 
made known through his writings, are designated by the 
name of the New Dispensation, and the church founded 
through his instrumentality is called the New Church, and 
the coming referred to is called the second coming or the 
second advent, which is a wholly spiritual coming, in order 
to distinguish it from the first coming, or the first advent, 
which was a literal coming, i. e. the appearance of the Lord 
in person. 

The receivers of the New Church doctrines, understand, 
accordingly, by this second coming, that great moral revolu- 
tion which is foreto!d by the prophets—a coming of the 
kingdom of God, by the universal prevalence of truth and 
love—not such an ostensible coming as will lead men to 
exclaim, “Lo here !” or “Lo there !” but an internal coming, 
recognized only by the heart and the understanding—a@ 
coming of God in the spiritual sense of his word, which 1s 


God in reality. 
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“It is maintained by the New Church, and taught in its writings, 
(as may be learned from the passages already cited,) that the Church 
institated by our Lord, at his first advent, has spiritually come to its 
end ; and that a new dispensation of truth has been made to the world, 
in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which revelation or new 
dispensation is claimed by the New Church, and is also repeatedly 
declared in these writings, to be that second and glorious appearing 
of the Son of Man upon the clouds of heaven, which is foretold in 
the Evangelists. 

“Whether this claim be sufficiently well-founded or not, is a ques- 
tion which it is not my province to decide for others. 1 would have 
each one decide it for himself, by a diligent and faithful exercise of 
the faculties which God has given him, taking heed lest any man 
deceive him. And I may here add, that every year, men of acute 
penetration, sound learning, and humble spirit, are settling this ques- 
tion in their own minds beyond a doubt ;—settling it, too, in that way 
which the spirit of true religion, as well as of sound philosophy, dic- 
tates—by honest, patient, careful, prayerful, thorough examination. 
One of the marked peculiarities of the New Church, is, that men 
cannot come into it blindly, or by subjecting their understanding to 
their faith. They must come in, if they come at all, by the actire 
exercise of their understanding, and the appropriate use of all their 
noblest faculties. They must have their minds enlightened with the 
beams of truth, which, when seen in cloudless splendor, is her own 
indubitable witness. 

“Nor is it my purpose in this lecture, to prove that the theological 
writings of Swedenborg are of such a character as justly to entitle 
them to the claim of being regarded as a new revelation, or as a ful- 
filment of the prophecies concerning the second coming of the Lord. 
I trust that those, whose minds are free from any undue prejudice, 
and who are, from a right motive, honestly seeking the truth, will be 
able to settle this question in their own minds, when they have heard 
the exposition of some of the prominent doctrines contained in these 
writings, which it is the purpose of these lectures to present. At 
present, I design only to show, that the doctrine revealed to the New 
Church, concerning the Lord’s second advent, is not only in agree- 
ment with enlightened reason, but with all that the Sacred Scriptures 
teach, which has any relation to the subject. This doctrine is. as 
already intimated, that the second appearing of the Lord is not to 
be in person, or in a manner agreeing with the strict letter of the 
text in which it is foretold; but that it is to be in the power and glory 
of the internal sense of his Word—his own trath, unfolded to a more 
interior degree, and in a more luminous manner than had ever been 
done before.” Ibid pp. 80, 81. 


From the concluding part of this lecture we quote the 
following : 


“] have thus endeavored to present the doctrine of the New Jeru- 
salem Church, concerning the Lord’s second appearing, together 
with some of the immutable testimony on which it rests. A doctrine 
at once beautiful, intelligible, rational, scriptural, and in harmony 
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with all we know of the order of Providence, and of the operations 
of the Divine Love. It is a coming to human minds in the power 
and glory of his own Divine Truth; so that man, by means of great- 
er light, may attain to higher degrees of purity and love, and toa 
more intimate consociation with the angels and conjunction with the 
Lord. It is such a coming as to reveal, in an eminent degree, the 
love and glory of God; for it is such as to lay low the mountains of 
human pride and selfishness, and to show the exalted character of 
true humility and neighborly love. 

“Sublimely beautiful and interesting is this second appearing of 
the Son of Man! Powerful and glorious are the truths of the inter- 
nal sense of the Word now revealed! For they show us that the 
Lord’s words are indeed spirit and life; that the Sacred Scriptures 
are not dead, but have a living Divine Soul, and, when rightly un- 
stood, are in perfect agreement with themselves, with right reason, 
and with all true science. This spiritual sense or soul of the Divine 
Word, is the central principle—the life and soul of all true knowledge. 
It is the great sun at the centre of the intellectual and moral world, 
from which all enduring systems of government, philosophy, morals 
and religion, must recive their light and warmth, and according to 
whose guiding wisdom they must proceed, if they continue to revolve. 
It comes too—this glorious truth—with mighty power; with power 
to save men’s souls from the infernal dominion of evil loves and false 
persuasions; with power to renovate the desert church, and make 
her rejoice and blossom as the rose. Already the mountain mists 
are beginning to break away and disappear before the rising sun. 
Already have science, philosophy, government, art, felt the power of 
the second coming; and more and more are the healing influences 
of the New Dispensation to be seen and felt in the spiritual renova- 
tion of the church.” Ibid p. 114-15, 


The fourth lecture is upon “the necessity of admitting an 
internal sense to the Word.” 'The argument is drawn from 
the Scriptures themselves, and the caption of the lecture is 
the text, Rev. v. 1—*A book written within and on the 
backside and sealed with seven seals,’ which book is sup- 
posed, by the lecturer, to be the Word of God, whose spiritual 
sense has heretofore been concealed, as it were, by the inter- 
position of clouds,—clouds which are now to be dispersed 
by brighter and more effulgent manifestations of divine truth 
shining through them: 

“But some are, perhaps, ready to ask, ‘Why should there have 
been any cloud about the Holy Oracles? Why did the Lord place 
this covering upon the internal glory of his Word? Why was it 
not composed in such a manner that the genuine truth could be rea- 
dily perceived by every one ?’ 

And why, I would ask, was not this natural world so constituted, 
that any one, say a child or an ignorant savage, might comprehend 
its interior structure and understand all its laws, by a single glance 
of the eye? Why is it so difficult to understand and explain the 
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laws of the natural phenomena we witness; and why do so many 
things around us ga ditferent from what they really are? Why 
does not a flash of lightning reveal at once, to every beholder, the 
nature and laws of the electric fluid? Or those flickering pencils 
of light that dance in the Northern sky, why do they not proclaim 
the cause of the aurora borealis? Why does the color of trees and 
flowers appear to be one of their own inherent properties, when in 
reality all their color belongs to the sun? Why do the sun, moon 
and stars appear to rise and go round our earth once in twenty-four 
hours, when in reality they do not; but the earth turns round in that 
time, and thus causes this appearance? Why should the God of 
Nature delude his irtelligent creatures with such fallacies, and so 
often suffer the appearance of things to contradict the reality? An- 
swer me these questions, and | will tell you why there is a cloud or 
covering upon all the glory of God’s Word; tor He who gave the 
Word, made and governs the world alsc; and the same laws of 
order, therefore, which appertain to the one, belong also to the other. 
Many things in the Word appear different from what they really are, 
just as they do in the natural world. And this obvious answer, 
which must occur to every one, to the question why there exist such 
fallacies in nature, viz. that it is according to divine order, because 
the world could not have been constituted otherwise than it is, is the 
true answer to the question why the appearance of truth, in the letter 
of the Word so often differs from the genuine truth itself. The Word 
of the Lord is not Jess orderly in its construction than his works. 
And it could not have been written without the clouds, or any other- 
wise than according to the fixed and eternal law of correspondence 
between natural and spiritual things, and be a divine composition. 
And the many fallacious appearances of truth, in the literal sense 
of Scripture, can, with no more propriety, be urged as evidence of 
any imperfection in God’s Word, than the fallacious appearance of 
many natural things can be urged as any imperfection in nature. 
The truth is, that the clouds of which we have spoken, do not really 
belong to the Word itself, but to human minds; just as natural 
clouds, which obscure the light of the sun, do not belong to the sun 
itself} but to our own planet. And in proportion as the spirits of 
men are purified from evil loves, and brought into a state of hea- 
venly order, or of conformity to spiritual truths, the clouds will dis- 
appear from the letter and the internal sense of the Word be un- 
veiled. 

“Again, it is asked, why has not the internal sense of the Word 
(if there be such a sense) been revealed to men long before? With 
equal propriety might it be asked, why was the Lord’s first advent 
so long delayed? And the true answer to both questions is, that 
each of these events took place when the fulness of tme had come. 
The world was no more prepared for the revelations that are now 
made at any period previous to their announcement, than it was pre- 
pared for our Lord’s advent at any time prior to his appearing upon 
earth. And, inasmuch as men were not prepared for this revelation 
before, it could not have been understood or rationally received, and 
therefore would not have been useful.” Ibid, pp. 116-18. 
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Mr. Barrett thus states his subject : 


“In order to show the absolute necessity of admitting the existence 
of a spiritual sense to the Word, we proceed now to notice some of 
the difficulties to be encountered, upon the supposition that the 
Word does not contain any such sense; or that the obvious and lite- 
ral meaning of Scripture is its true and only meaning.” Ib. p. 122. 

Among these difficulties, according to Mr. Barrett, are— 
1. That statements are to be found in different parts of the 
Scriptures, which, if understood according to the literal 
sense, manifestly contradict each other, such as where it is 
said, that God never repents and never tempts men, and 
again where it is said, that he does repent and does tempt 
men. 2. That there are other passages of Scripture, which 
if taken in their strictly literal sense, manifestly contradict 
the teachings of true science, the facts of chronology and 
the laws of astronomy and geology. 3. That there is an- 
other class of sacred texts which seem to countenance im- 
morality, such as where polygamy is permitted under an 
apparently divine sanction, and acts are applauded, such as 
the murder of Sisera by Jael, which are contrary to the di- 
vine law and the law of nature. 4. That there are many 
things in the Word of God, which, understood according to 
the literal sense, appear trivial, unimportant and wholly un- 
worthy of the divine Mind, such as relate to the fashion of 
the garments of the priesthood, the form of the ark, the 
sacrifices and the Levitical institutions generally. 5. That 
the Sacred Oracles contain numerous passages which are 
perfectly unintelligible, such as where the prophet Ezekiel 
is commanded to lie on his left side three hundred and ninety 
days, and upon his right side forty days, and where he is 
required to invite the fowl of every wing and every beast of 
the field to a great festival, in which they were eat men and 
horses and chariots!* These difficulties have often been 
suggested by infidel writers, and without admitting a spirit- 
ual or internal sense, showing their consistency with the 
rest of the Scriptures, it is next to impossib’e, he thinks, to 
meet and answer them in a satisfactory manner. 

The lecturer concludes the subject with the following 
pertinent reflections: 


“But let no one be alarmed for the Sacred Oracles, on account of 
the difficulties that have been stated in this lecture. Let each rather 


* Vide Ezekiel c. xxxix. and a corresponding passage in Revelation c. 
rix 
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turn his eyes towards the Son of Man, who is” now lifted — the 
wilderness. Let*him come to the glorious truths of the New Dispen- 
sation, before whose brilliant light these difficulties will all vanish 

and the clouds round about God’s Word will gradually melt away’, 
and disappear like mists before the morning sun. Let him be as- 
sured, that, while multitudes in the Old Church are rendering void 
the law by their low and false notions of inspiration—making the 
Word of God of none effect by their traditions—the doctrines of the 
New Church, like the Lord at his first advent, have come, not to des- 
troy one iota or tittle of the law, but to fill it all out in the most emi- 
nent degree. They have come, revealing the divine fulness, order, 
and perfection of God’s Word—breathing spirit and life into all its 
minutest parts—and raising it from that powerless and death-like 
state wherein the ignorance and wickedness of men had entombed it. 

“No one who looks around upon the present aspect of the wor!d, 
can fail to perceive that a spirit of inquiry is abroad—of inquiry upon 
all subjects—independent and free as the mountain wind. ‘This spirit 
is at once the offspring and the harbinger of the new heavens and the 
new earth, which the Lord is even now creating. Will this spirit 
stop at the boundaries of science and art? Will it satiate itself with 
the investigation of natural phenomena alone? No; never. This 
spirit will look—nay, is even now looking, above and beyond nature, 
and is asking to know the laws of the spiritual world, and the princi- 
ples according to which the Sacred Scriptures are composed. From 
the great heart of Christendom there cometh a voice, which ere long 
will be heard, louder than seven thunders, inquiring what does the 
Word of God really teach? In what sense is it inspired? Wherein 
does its divinity consist? How are its apparent contradictions, dis- 
crepancies, trivialities, &c., to be reconciled with the idea that it is 
God’s Word and not man’s? What are the true principles of inter- 
pretation to be applied to it? Are there any laws in its composition 
as fixed and orderly as those according to which the grass grows or 
the planets move ? 

“Such are the inquiries which the Christian world has already 
begun to make—inquiries which Old Church theology in vain essays 
to answer. Multitudes, who have never expressed such interrogato- 
ries in any form of words, are yet making them deep in their hearts, 
though they may scarcely know it. And has the gracious Lord left 
the world to hear, in these inquiries, nought but the sad echo of its 
own voice? No. He has answered, and more than answered them 
all in anticipation, in the truths now revealed for the use of his New 
Church. Here, He no longer speaketh in parables, but shows ‘us 
plainly of the Father.” Ibid. pp. 149-50. 


In his fifth lecture. on the “Existence of an Internal Sense 
in the Scriptures,” Mr. Barrett remarks : 


“But if there be any, (as, doubtless, there are many,) who are not 
in a state to receive the spiritual sense of the Word, as revealed by 
Swedenborg, and who would yet feel pained on discovering that the 
Scriptures are not all literally true, we have no desire to disturb their 
minds. The New Jerusalem doctrines are not for them. And it is 
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much better that they should believe the Word to be all true accord- 
ing to the letter—that they should believe in contradictions, or (which 
perhaps is oftener the case) think nothing about them, nor be troubled 
with parts which they do not understand, than that their faith in the 
Scriptures, as a special revelation from God, should be, in any degree, 
impaired. ; 

“Having therefore, in the preceding lecture, proved from the Sa- 
cred Oracles the necessity of admitting an internal sense, we design 
now to show, by the same infallible witness, that there actually is 
such a sense in the Word.” Ibid. pp. 157-58. 


The lecturer proceeds to quote the opinions of Bishop 
Horne, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Lowth, Rev. W. Jones, and Bishop 
Warburton, who have taught the doctrine of a spiritual or 
double sense, as belonging to the Scriptures. The last named 
writer, in his “Divine Legation of Moses,” b. iv. § 4, says, 


“The Old Asiatic style, so highly figurative, seems, by what we 
find of its remains in the prophetic language of the Sacred Writings, 
to have been evidently fashioned to the mode of ancient hieroglyphics. 
both curiologic and tropical ;—of the second kind, which answers to 
the tropical hieroglyphic, is the calling empires, kings, and nobles, by 
the names of the heavenly luminaries, the sun, moon and stars ; their 
temporary disasters, or entire overthrow, by eclipses and extinctions; 
the destruction of the nobility, by stars falling from the firmament; 
hostile invasions, by thunder and tempestuous winds; the leaders of 
armies, conquerors, and founders of empires, by lions, bears, leopards, 
goats or high trees. In a word, the prophetic style seems to be a speak- 
ing hieroglyphic.” 


Mr. Barrett cites Mosheim in order to prove, that not on! 
the Jews but the Christians of the three first centuries, suc 
as Pantenus, Clemens the Alexandrian, Tatian, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, and the celebrated Ori- 
gen, attributed a double sense to the words of Scripture, 
the one obvious and literal, the other hidden and mysterious, 
which lay concealed, as it were, under the veil of the out- 
ward letter. Plato’s doctrine, that ideas are patterns or archi- 
types subsisting by themselves, as real beings, évrwe svra, in the 
divine Reason, as in their original and eternal region, and 
issuing thence to give furm to sensible things, and to become 
objects of contemplation and science to rational beings, is 
not unlike Swedenborg’s theory of correspondence between 
things natural and spiritual. The same is true of Leibnitz’ 
monads and Pythagoras’ doctrine of numbers. The Egypt- 
ian hieroglyphics, which have so long baffled the ingenuity 
of the learned world to explain,—if we believe the Swedish 
interpreter—represent, like the Scriptures, though not in so 
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complete a degree, the relations subsisting between the visi- 
ble and the invisible worlds. Glimpses of the same theory 
are to be found in the philosophy of Des Cartes, but it is 
brought out, according to Swedenborg, in all its perfection 
in the writings of Moses, the divinely inspired legislator of 
the Jews, who delivered the truth to mankind without him- 
self always understanding its hidden sense, and from whom 
Pythagoras and all succeeding philosophers borrowed it. 
There is plausibility at least in these views. The Mosaic 
system is obviously a religion of mere types and shadows. It 
is not probable that the Jews themselves fully comprehended 
its design and meaning, or that the Author of Revelation in- 
tended that they should do so. They doubtless understood 
the purport of the ten commandments of the moral law, 
which lie at the foundation of all religion, natural and re- 
vealed, but we have no reason to believe that they understood 
the rationale even of those laws, or that they were able to 
assign reasons why certain things were commanded and 
others prohibited by them. Their knowledge of the princi- 
ples of the divine government, in the enactment of those 
laws, probably proceeded no turther than to a recognition that 
they were so ordered. More especially do they seem to have 
been utterly ignorant of the spiritual significance of those 
rites and ceremonies of their law, which are alleged to have 
been, and which were, typical ‘and prophetic of a higher 
dispensation ; for, if they had understood this part of their 
religion, and had perceived its object and tendency, they 
would have embraced and not rejected Christianity upon its 
first promulgation. They quarrelled too among themselves, 
and if the Jewish sects were less numerous than the Chris- 
tian, they were no less hostile in their feelings towards each 
other. We, doubtless, understand many things in their 
economy, of which the Jews themselves, with all the light 
thrown upon their sacred laws by the greatest rabbis, were 
profoundly ignorant ;—but do we understand the whole of 
that economy? Is not, in fact, the greater part of Judaism, 
and its bearing upon Christianity, even at the present day, a 
dead letter—an inexplicable riddle—quite incomprehensible 
by the most enlightened Christians? Large portions of the 
Pentateuch, of the Prophets, of the Psalms,—a considerable 
portion of the Evangelists, and the whole of the book of 
Revelation of St. John, are composed in language which 
affords the widest latitude of interpretation, and which has 
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given rise to a variety of opinions among learned commen- 
tators, conflicting with each other? Is there no standard 
by which this considerable portion of the Sacred Scriptures 
may he tested and determined? No key by which the deep 
mystery that hangs over it may be explained? Swedenborg 
maintains that there must be, if the Sacred Scriptures, pro- 
perly understood, are profitable for doctrine, for correction, 
for reproof and for instruction in righteousness. He there- 
fore insists on a symbolic sense, and affirms that within even 
the obvious and plainest parts of Scripture a spiritual mean- 
ing lies concealed. We are told, that “without a para- 
ble’ our Saviour did not speak to the Jews,—that his public 
instructions were uniformly conveyed in figurative or sym- 
bolic language,—and he insists that the allegorical is the 
ordinary mode in which the divine communications have, 
from time to time, been made to our race,—the established 
law of divine Providence. in accordance with which a reve- 
lation is made at all. We have been accustomed, certainly, 
to think differently. Human reason has inferred, that di- 
vine truth, communicated to the world, must necessarily be 
apparent to the understanding, and that a Being of infinite 
wisdom would adapt his revelations to the humblest intellect; 
and this inference, Swedenborg admits, is correct in respect 
to all those truths the belief and practice of which are es- 
sential to salvation ; but redsoning a priori, from the attri- 
butes of a Being of infinite perfections, he infers and asserts, 
that the Word of God or divine Revelation, must contain 
truths not only obvious but profound,—must embrace all 
truths necessary to be kuown and adapted to ali orders of 
intelligent beings, and to every condition of moral and in- 
tellectual progress, whether in this world or that which is to 
come,—that the Word of God is not only holy, but per- 
fect,—that it is the speaking representative of the Deity, 
through all ages and to all generations of men,—that it has 
infinite relations to the visible and the invisible, to mind and 
to matter, to time, to space, to number, to quantity, to the 
natura! world and to the spiritual world, to men and to 
angels,—that, in a word, it is a wholly. divine composition, 
and as far transcends the discoveries of mere human science, 
as the latter transcend those of the infant before it has begun 
to learn. If, he insists, the whole of the Word of God were 
perfectly intelligible, it would not be suited to the progressive 
nature of man, who acquires knowledge by slow degrees, 
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nor could it be the production of a Being whose wisdom 
is declared to be so great that we can never find it out to 
perfection. The finite cannot grasp the infinite. It can 
only obtain distant glimpses of the All-Perfect, who, when 
he speaks to our race, employs the language of accommoda- 
tion,—the language of types and symbols, parables and 
allegories, —throws clouds between the splendor of divine 
truth and the feeble intellect of man, lest it should be borne 
to the earth and overpowered with too much light. 
Swedenborg’s theory of an internal sense reverses the 
doctrine maintained by Locke, Nihil in Intellectu quod non 
prior in Sensu, and affirms, on the contrary, Nihil in Sensu 
quod non prior in Intellectu. The material world is the 
image or representative of the spiritual. Every material 
object represents a spiritual idea, which is its archetype. 
Hence the invisible, as St. Paul says, is known by the visi- 
ble, and the unmade and eternal by the made and the tem- 
porary. If the material represents the spiritual, there is 
necessarily a correspondence between them. ‘The one an- 
swers to the other as the image answers to the original, or 
as the effect answers to the cause which produces it. Thus, 
in the spiritual world, the thoughts and feelings of angels 
are outwardly represented by corresponding objects, between 
which and those thoughts and feelings the connection is not 
casual, but necessary and uniform. Power is re presented by 
aright hand, innocence by a lamb, truth by light, love by 
heat, and God, who is essential love and truth, by the sun. 
Every human being, so far as he is in God and God in him, 
represents God and reflects the image of God as in a mirror, 
and every created thing, according to its form, is a receptacle 
of the infinite. 'The diversity of form, w hich exists in ex- 
ternal objects, fits them to become the representatives of dif- 
ferent spiritual ideas. If the natural symbol, which answers 
to the spiritual idea, can, in all cases, be discovered, the re- 
lation that subsists between the idea and the symbol can also 
be ascertained, and a uniform rule be thence derived for the 
interpretation of Scripture, founded on that relation. The 
doctrine of correspondence between things natural and spir- 
itual, thus becomes a doctrine of the utmost importance, and 
should not be set aside, we think, as fanciful, without our 
first giving the subject a careful and thorough examination. 
If it be true, it forms part of a most profound and divine 
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philosophy: if not true, it should be stripped of its unjust 
claims. 

But let us hear what Mr. Barrett has to say on this 
subject : 

“We believe and maintain, that the Scriptures are composed ac- 
cording to a fixed and uniform law, and that the nature of their di- 
vine style is clearly shown in the theological writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. We believe also, that the key to the true interpretation 
of the Word, is revealed in these writings for the use of the New 
Jerusalem Church, which the Lord is now in the endeavor to establish 
upon earth.” Ibid. p. 185. 

“Some spiritual principles, i. e. something of love and wisdom from 
the Lord, who is Love and Wisdom itself, must enter into and fill 
every single thing in the natural world, as its soul, essence, and form- 
ing power; just as the spirit of man, for example, enters into and 
fills, with its own life, every organ, membrane, gland, fibre, &c. of the 
human body. Thus all nature is seen to be but an effect, of which 
God, who is spirit and the only Life, is the cause. Hence every 
single thing in nature—beast, bird, fish, insect, air, water, trees, 
stones—and every natural phenomenon that we witness around us, 
is only an effect, of which some spiritual principle, proceeding from 
the Lord as its centre and source, is the internal and producing 
cause. Nature, therefore, in one complex, is the clothing of the Di- 
vine—the outer garment of God; as the body of man is the clothing, 
or material garment of his soul. Consequently every single object 
and phenomenon in nature is the outward garment of some particu- 
lar portion of the Divine, or of some order and degree of goodness 
and truth; for in the Lord there are all orders and degrees of love 
and wisdom, or of goodness and truth. This, we think, must appear 
perfectly rational and incontrovertibly true to every man who is not 
an atheist, and thus in the denial of any spiritual principle as the 
creative power and real cause of all effects in nature. 

“That some spiritual principle, therefore, enters each and every 
single object in nature, and stands related to it as the cause to its 
effect, is a perfectly rational conclusion, and one that is legitimately 
drawn from premises which must be admitted by all who acknowledge 
the existence of a Divine Being. Now this relation between certain 
spiritual principles which proceed from the Lord, and the effects or 
forms which these principles produce, is what, in New Church phrase- 
ology, is termed Correspondence; and the knowledge of this relation 
between ultimate effects and the spiritual principles which enter into 
them as their cause, or between the forms of things and their essence, 
is called the Science of Correspondence.” Ibid. pp. 186-7. 


Again : 


“In this principle or law of correspondence, therefore, according to 
which the written Word is composed, we discover a rule, and the 
only rule for the true interpretation of the Word; a rule, as we have 
seen, not arbitrary, nor fanciful, nor of any man’s invention, but or- 
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derly, rational, and fixed as the laws of creation. Men may deny 
and reject it if they will, but their denial and rejection can never alter 
its truth. 

“From what has been said, it will readily be seen, that if the Word 
be composed agreeably to the law of correspondence between natu- 
ral and spiritual things, it must contain an external and an internal, 
or a natural and a spiritual sense throughout. And such, as we 
learn from the writings of Swedenborg, is actually the case.” Ib. p.198, 


We pass now to the lecture on “the doctrine of the New 
Church concerning the Divine Trinity,” from which we 
quote the following passages : 


“The essential principles which constitute the Divine Trinity, are 
the inmost divine essence, from which are all things, and which is 
therefore called the Father; the form of this essence, or the Divine 
Human which is called the Son; and the sphere of divine life, ope- 
ration, or activity, which continually proceeds from the Lord, and 
which is called the Holy Proceeding, and, in the Word, the Holy 
Spirit. This Trinity is such as corresponds to the soul, body and 
operative energy with man. Or, to state it in a still more intelligible 
form, it is the Divine Love, the Divine Wisdom or Truth, which also 
is the Word, and the Divine sphere of active use, which is love and 
wisdom in their proceeding operation. This corresponds also to the 
will and understanding with man, and the sphere of life thence pro- 
ceeding. And this is an intelligible Trinity. We will endeavor to 
explain and illustrate it farther, and then see how it agrees with the 
teaching of the Sacred Scriptures. 

“We have said that the sun corresponds to the Lord, and is the 
grand representative image of Him in nature. If this be so, then 
the sun ought to represent, by correspondence, the Divine Trinity in 
the Lord, and should furnish us with a perfect illustration of our doc- 
trine. And such is really the case. The heat of the sun represents, 
by correspondence. the divine principle of love or goodness in the 
Lord; the light represents the divine principle of wisdom or truth; 
and the proceeding sphere of the solar influence, or the rays of heat 
and light which constantly emanate from the sun and extend their 
active energy throughout the solar system, represents the Divine 
Proceeding of the Lord. or the Holy Spirit. Moreover, we observe 
that the union of these three—heat, light, and their proceeding influ- 
ence—is necessary to the very existence of the sun; and each forms 
an essential element in the idea which that term conveys; and were 
either of them to be abstracted or taken away from the other two, 
that luminous body, as a sun, would be destroyed. The same is true 
in respect to the Lord. Neither element of the Divine Trinity can, 
even in thought, be abstracted from the other two, without destroying 
in the mind of him who does it, the true idea of a God; for the Di- 
vine Love, the Divine Wisdom, and the Divine proceeding sphere of 
operation, are each alike necessary to the very existence of the Di- 
vine Being.”* Ibid. pp. 268-70. 


*It is also taught, in the Doctrines of the New Church, that the Lord is 
the Sun of the Spiritual world. “Although in heaven,” says Swedenborg, 
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“Again: we find in every man a perfect illustration of the Sacred 
Trinity, as it is revealed for the New Jerusalem Church. And such 
should be the case, if, as the Scriptures plainly declare, man was cre- 
ated in the image and likeness of God. This trinity in man is the 
soul, the body, and the sphere of activity which proceeds from their 
union. Or, if we consider man merely as a spiritual being, there is 
the will, which corresponds to and is the receptacle of the Divine 
Love; the understanding, which corresponds to and is the receptacle 
of the Divine Wisdom; and the sphere of activity or life, which pro- 
ceeds from their union, and which corresponds to the sphere of Di- 
vine activity, or the Holy Proceeding of the Lord. And when the 
will of man is formed into an agreement with the Divine Wisdom, 
then the sphere of his life will be in agreement with the Divine Pro- 
ceeding ; for it will be a holy sphere of love and truth, and the man 
is then a true image and likeness of God. He is then principled in 
good, in truth, and in a life according to these ; thus, in charity, faith, 
and good works; for all the elements of the Divine Trinity flow into 
his mind in an orderly manner, and are received by him as one—as 
they really exist in the Lord. Thus he is in the Lord, and the Lord 
is in him. 

“There is also this trinity, of which we have spoken, even in an 
unregenerate man. But since such an one has the will of what is 
evil, and the understanding of what is false, and a sphere of life 
thence proceeding of a corresponding quality, therefore there is in 
him not a true but a perverted image of the Divine Trinity. 

“But if the Lord, in his Holy Proceeding, is everywhere creating 
and filling all things with the elements of his own life, then not man 
alone, but each and every created object ‘n the universe should con- 
tain something of the three essential elements in the Lord, and should 
therefore be, in a certain sense, an image of the Divine Trinity. 
And such is really the case.” Ibid. pp. 373-4. 

“In all created things, from the great sun that warms and enlightens 
us, down to the smallest atom that quivers in his beams, there is a 
conjunction of love, wisdom and use, which proceeds from the union 
of Divine Love, Divine Wisdom, and Divine operation in the Lord. 
Hence, in each created object there is a certain image of the Divine 
Trinity, because from the Divine of the Lord all things subsist.” 
Ibid. p. 274. 


These views are bold, original and striking, and are found 
embodied, more or less, in the popular literature of the 


“the sun of the world does not appear, nor any thing which is from the 
sun, still there is a sun there,—there is light and there is heat, and there are 
all things that are in the world, and innumerable more, but not from a like 
origin; for the things which are in heaven are spiritual, but those which 
are in the world are natural. The sun of heaven is the Lord; the light 
there is divine truth, and the heat there is divine good, which proceed from 
the Lord as a sun; from that origin are all things that appear in the hea- 
vens. That the Lord appears in heaven as a sun, is, because He is Di- 
vine Love, from which all spiritual things exist, and by means of the sun 
of the world, all natural things; it is that Love which shines as the sun.” 


(H. & H. 117.) 
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day. We meet with the following remarkable passage in 
Mr. Brownson’s article on “Universal History,” in a late 
number of the “Democratic Review :” 


“Back of both spirit and matter is the +o év of the Greeks, being it- 
self, or absolute susstance. Substance—that which stands under, 
in the language of the schools, supports accidents—is ultimate, and 
in the highest sense is God—ro ¢v 6vrwe, Substance of substance, Be- 
ing of being, and as we have learned from his revelations, not only 
Being of being, but essentially wise, powerful and good ; whence we 
learn again that absolute Being, Being in itself, is absolute Wisdom, 
Power and Love, the ineffable and ever-blessed Three in One, and 
One in Three. 

“If we have found the Original of all things to be a Trinity, as we 
are taught by Christian Theology, so do we find also a corresponding 
Trinity in the manifestation. When we ascend to God, we find in 
him a Trinity, the three terms of which are— 

1. Power :—2. Wisdom :—3. Love. 
These three, in their absolute unity and triplicity, are absolute Being, 
regarded as being in itself. Starting now from being in itself, proceed- 
ing, so to speak, from God to creation, we find three terms, which are, 
1, Being, or the Essential :—2. The Ideal :—3. The Actual. 

“Now, according to the doctrine laid down, that the Original Type 
of all things is eternal in God, this second Trinity, as well as the first, 
must be repeated throughout the universe, in each order of creation, 
and in each individual existence. Every being, every subject, whe- 
ther of discourse or of thought even, must in its degree represent 
the Absolute, and be capable of being contemplated under the three- 
fold point of view of the Essential, the Ideal, and the Actual. We 
say represents. We do by no means affirm, whatever some may at 
first sight suppose, that because each being or subject necessarily 
represents the Absoulte, therefore each being or subject is absolute, 
therefore the infinite God; nor a part of God, nor an emanation of 
God, as pantheism impiously teaches. The particular being or sub- 
ject represents the Absolute, and is the Absolute only under the 
point of view of subject of its own phenomena, or cause of its own 
eflects; but it is itself finite and phenomenal in relation to a higher 
subject. Man, if we contemplate him solely in relation to his own 
phenomena, stands for the Absolute; he, in this relation, represents 
God,—is, as it has been said, the Shekinah of God; but he represents 
him only in a finite and relative manner, for there is a subject which 
transcends man, and of which he is but a faint image, a dim shadow. 

“Taking these three distinctions.—the first, the Essential, is in itself 
inapproachable and ineflable ; the second, the Ideal, which is the 
Word of the first, is what we call spirrr; the third, the Actual, that 
is, the incarnation, so to speak, of the word, is what we understand 
by matter.* In our technology we should substitute Ideal and Actual 


* Our readers must not misapprehend us here; we are stil] in the domain 
ot philosophy, and very far from attempting any invasion of the peculiar 
province of the Christian theologian. If we seem to give a universal in- 
terpretation to the Christian mystery of the incarnatiou of the Word, of 
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for Spiritual and Material. In every subject we should recognize, 
nay, in fact, we do recognize, both the Ideal and the Actual. The 
Actual necessarily implies the Ideal; for if there were no Ideal, what 
would there be to be actualized? The Ideal necessarily demands 
the Actual; for without the Actual, it would be to us precisely as if 
it were not, for only so far as actualized is it ever cognizable. 

“In the order of existence, the Essential precedes the Ideal, and 
the Ideal the Actual.” 


Some of the most profound views of this distinguished 
writer in his articles on the “Synthetic Philosophy,” (which 
we regard as the most remarkable compositions of the day) 
on “Universal History” and on “Democracy and Liberty,” 
seem to be borrowed from the spiritual philosophy of Swe- 
denborg. 'The Catholics claim this gentleman as a convert, 
but he evidently belongs to “the New Church.” It is singu- 
lar that views similar to those of Mr. Brownson should have 
appeared, about the same time, in a series of articles over 
the signature of “Knox,” published in the “Charleston Cou- 
rier.” If there were no knowledge of Mr. Brownson’s views 
on the part of “Knox”—which is not probable—and no ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Swedenborg, by whom sim- 
ilar views are inculcated, it would really seem, that a ten- 
dency to adopt the New Jerusalem tenets exists in the com- 
munity, and forms a feature of the times. “Knox” considers 
the subject from the theological, as Mr. Brownson does from 
the philosophical point of view, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing extract from one of his communications : 


“The doctrine of a trinity in the Godhead,—of three eS sgennce: or 
I 


constituents in the Divine Being, each of which is equally essential 
to his existence, is so far from being a startling or irrational doctrine, 
that all reasoning and all philosophy would be idle and vain, if there 
were not such a trinity. It is founded in the nature of things and 
the laws of being. It is vital and fundamental. We reason respect- 
ing the things that are not made from the things that are ana 
respecting the invisible from the visible, and, reasoning in this way, 
we necessarily infer, that the being of the Deity must be threefold. 
Why? Because a trinity is found every being and in every thing 
that exists, material or spiritual,—seen or unseen. In every whole, 
there are three fundamental hypostases, each of which is equally es- 


‘God manifest in the flesh,” it is because that mystery has universal analo- 
, Which we cannot but point out, and which we do without any inten- 
tion, as a philosopher, of giving a universal application to what, as a Chris- 
tian theologian, we, in common with our brethren of the church of Christ, 
hold to be a special truth. We hold the incarnation of the Word to bea 
special truth, but a special truth of so high an order as to contain within 
itself the universal truths to which we refer. 


vies 
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sential to the existence of the whole, and if one of these be taken 
away, the whole is lost. Thus light, heat and radiance make up the 
sun of our material heavens, and, without each and all these hypos- 
tases, there would be nosun. ‘Take away all of them, there certainly 
would be no sun; take away either of them, be it light, heat or ra- 
diance, and the same result follows. Body, soul and activity are the 
three hypostases which, in the present, or, indeed, in any state of 
being, constitute a man. Take away either of these essential pro- 
perties, and you have no man,—you destroy the man. Ina cirele, 
there are three essential parts,—a centre, an area and a circumfer- 
ence. Take away either the centre, the area or the circumference, 
and you have no circle. Ina square, there are three essential pro- 
perties,—length, breadth and superficies. Take away either of these, 
and you have no square. In the human mind there are three essen- 
tial principles,—a voluntary, an intellectual and an operative princi- 
le. Take away either of these, and you have no mind. In every 
act of a thinking being, there are three properties,—end, cause and 
effect, or action, re-action and result. ‘Take away either of these, 
and there is no act. In every thing having extension, there is a be- 
ginning, a middle and an end. Take away the beginning from the 
middle, and there is no middle; take away the middle from the end, 
and there is no end, and, consequently, nothing extended. So far, 
therefore, from the doctrine of a trinity in the Godhead being irra- 
tional or absurd, it is impossible for the human understanding to 
conceive of the existence of such a being (or indeed of any being) 
in which there is not a trinity. We are prepared, therefore, to find 
such a doctrine revealed in the Sacred Scriptures, and we, accord- 
ingly, do find it there.” 


Mason, in his Treatise on “Self Knowledge,” in like man- 
ner finds an argument for the existence of a trinity in man, 
in the three-fold nature of the Supreme Being. Man, he 
says, is created in the image of God, in whom is a sacred 
trinity. The image reflects the original, and in man, as in 
God, there must be, and is, a trinity. He accordingly defines 
man to be “a complex being, a tripartite person, made up of 
three distinct parts, viz: the body, which is the earthly or 
mortal part of him; the sow, which is the animal or sen- 
sitive part; and the spirit or mind, which is the rational 
and immortal part.” He attempts to fortify this position by 
various authorities, which he has cited in the following note 
to this passage : 

“This doctrine, I think, is established beyond all dispute, not only 
by experience, but by authority. It was received by almost all the 
ancient philosophers. The Pythagoreans, as we learn from Jambli- 
cus, vid. Protept. p. 34,55. The Platonists, as appears from Neme- 
sius, Sallust, and Léertius, vid. Di. Laertius, lib. iii. p. 219. The Stoics, 
as appears from Antoninus, who saith expressly, ‘There are three 
things which belong to a man; the body, the soul, and the mind. 
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And as to the properties of the division, sensation belongs to the 
body, appetite to the soul, and reason to the mind.’ It —— also 
to have been the opinion of the Fathers, vid. Lrenaus, lib. 5. cap. 9 
lib. 2. cap. 33. Ed. Par. Clem. Alex. Strom. 3. p. 542. Ed. Oxon. 
Origin. Philocal. p. 8. Ignat. Ep. ad Philadelph. ad calcem. See 
also Joseph. Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 5. Constitut. Apostol. lib. 7. 
cap. 34. But above all these, is the authority of Scripture, which, 
speaking of the original formation of man, mentions the three dis- 
tinct parts of his nature; Gen. ii. 7. viz. ‘the dust of the earth, or 
the body ; ‘the living soul,’ or the animal and sensitive part ; and ‘the 
breath of life, i. e. the spirit or rational mjnd. In like manner the 
apostle Paul divides the whole man into the spirit, the soul and the 
body. 1. Thess. v.23. "They who would see more of this may con- 
sult Nemesius de Natura Hominis, cap. 1. and Whiston’s Prim. Christ. 
vol. 4. p. 262. 

“All the observation I shall make hereupon is, that this considera- 
tion may serve to soften the prejudices of some against the account 
which Scripture gives us of the mysterious manner of the existence 
of the divine nature ; of which every man (as ‘created in the image 
of God’) carries about him a kind of emblem, in the threefold dis- 
tinction of his own; which, if he did not every minute find it by ex- 
perience to be a fact, would doubtless appear to him altogether as 
mysterious and incomprehensible as the Scripture doctrine of the 
trinity. 

“‘Homo habet tres partes, spiritum, animam, et corpus ; itaque 
homo est imago 8. 8. Trinitatis.’ August. Tractat. de Symbolo.” 


The next lecture of Mr. Barrett is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the doctrine of Atonement, as set forth in the wri- 
tings of Swedenborg : 

“According to these writings, the Atonement means the bringing 
at-one of the Divinity and the Humanity, which was effected when 
the Lord came into the world and glorified the human. And the 
design of this Atonement was to effect a reconciliation between God 
and man; to bring the human mind, which had become alienated 
from God, into an agreement or at-one again with the Divine Mind.” 
Lectures, p. 302. 


Again : 

“Since man, ina state of bondage to evil spirits, could not receive 
instruction immediately from the Lord, nor mediately through the 
Word, without falsifying and thus wresting it to his own destruction, 
it was necessary that Infinite Wisdom should employ some new 
means of gaining access to the human mind, in order to redeem and 
save men from hell. Before the Lord could redeem and save men 
from their fallen state, it was necessary that He should descend to 
them in that state. Before He could teach them how to remove their 
evils in any form that they could understand, and before He could 
impart to men the power of his truth and love with any saving effi- 
cacy, it was necessary that He should unite himself to humanity in 
some such manner that He could sensibly perceive all its wants, 
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weaknesses, errors, and pollutions; agd, by means of his own divine 
wisdom and power, deliver it from its infernal bondage. In other 
words, it was necessary that He should assume humanity with all its 
evil loves and false persuasions, and thus, as to that humanity, should 
put himself in every possible state that man ever has been or ever 
ean be in; so that, having once met and subdued, in his own assumed 
human, every internal principle that ever did or ever can flow from 
hell, He might put himself in the power of forever imparting to all 
who desire it, the precise instruction in heavenly things which they 
need, and the precise measure of power which is requisite to remove 
their evils, or to give them the victory over hell.” Ibid. pp. 305-6. 


The object, then, of the Atonement would be twofold :—1. 
To reconcile humanity with divinity in the person of the Sa- 
viour, which, according to Swedenborg, is what is meant in 
Scripture, by the glorification of the Father in the Son, or 
the union of the Father with the Son. 2. The reconcilia- 
tion of man with his Maker—of the finite with the infinite— 
of body with spirit. ‘The idea of atonement or reconciliation 
implies a state of antagonism, which is to be subdued before 
a reconciliation can be effected. This antagonism arises 
from the abuse of human liberty, which places man ina 
state of warfare with his Maker,—a state in which restoration 
to the favor of God cannot be effected by ordinary means, 
and when, accordingly, extraordinary measures must be 
employed for the purpose. All the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, from the one first uttered by God himself, to the 
sinning pair in Eden, till the actual coming of the Saviour 
into the world, have, it is maintained, a direct or indirect refer- 
ence to the employment of these extraordinary means for the 
salvation of our race ; “and which, although extraordinary, 
are yet strictly in accordance with the laws of divine order. 
Every possible case of evil is provided against, but man’s 
liberty is never forced; he may freely accept or reject the 
proffered blessing; and the doctrine of the incarnation of 
the infinite mind in Jesus, which is itself a startling and as- 
tounding proposition, is said to find a reasonable and intelli- 
gible solution in that of the incarnation of the finite mind 
in man, which is its exact counterpart, and, in a certain 
sense, reflects it back, as face answers to face in a mirror. 

A “New Churchman,” in explaining Swedenborg’s theory 
of atonement, would, probably, paraphrase the proem of 
St. John’s Gospel in the following manner: 

The Word was made flesh,—the Word that was God,— 
the Word by whom all things were made,—the true Light 

58 VOL. Iv.—No. 8. . 
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that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. This 
Light, when it appeared, shone upon dark minds, which did 
not comprehend it, as the manifested God,—as the Father of 
lights, veiled in the flesh. The world, and all that was 
therein, was created by Him, and He was in the world— 
He came to his own—those who were his own by crea- 
tion, and their dark and sensual minds did not recog- 
nize,—did not acknowledge their Creator. Still, he was 
made flesh. He humbled himself. Though in the form 
of God,—of a sovereign, he condescended to take upon 
himself the form of man—ofa servant. He assumed hu- 
man nature. with ali its propensities, appetites, passions and 
infirmities, in order that he might overcome the evils that 
appertain to it and are inseparabie from it in a fallen state— 
in order that he might come in contact with human nature 
in all possible respects, and so furnish a medium of approach 
for man to the Father, and so point out the way,—the only 
way, in which fa‘len man might approach the Father, and 
so redeem man, and so break down the middle wall of par- 
tition between man aud the Father, atoning or making man 
one with the Father. He thus became the only mazni- 
fested medium of approach between God «and man—the 
only Redeemer from all iniquity,—the only name given 
among men whereby they could be saved. In fulfilling 
these several re ations, and carrying out these various de- 
signs for the benefit of our race, there was a constant strug- 
gie in his breast between the humanity and the divinity, 
as there is a constant struggle in our breasts between the 
Father within us, “in whom we live and move ard have our 
being,” and the humanity that draws us down to earth, until 
we, too, by continued endeavors, overcome the evils which 
afflict us, and with which we are perpetually contending. 
Without this struggle and this victory, there is no such thing 
as religion, which is simply a re-union or re-conjunction of 
man with God, from whom he is now separated by evil 
works, 

In condescending to assume human nature, the Saviour 
condescended to submit himself to all the laws of our be- 
ing—to periorm all the conditions which humanity, with its 
body of flesh, imposes. Thus he was born of woman, he 
grew, he lived, he dicd, as other men are born, grow, live 
and die, except that He! the immaculate and all-perfect, 
died the death of a malefactor. Whatever man, by the laws 
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of God, is bound to do and to suffer, Christ also did and 
suffered, as a man, in order to save man—in order to re- 
concile him to his Maker, i. e. to himself, for “God was 1n 
Christ’—in Christ bod.ly, “reconciling the world to him- 
self.” His combats, his trials, his temptations, his victories, 
his ultimate glorification, weie an exact type of the stages 
through wh ch man passes in the process of regeneration. He 
had a consciousness that he was a man, partaking of human 
nature in all its weakness, and also a consciousness that he 
was God—that the Father was in him, for he was perfect 
God and perfect man, in two distinct natures. We a'so are 
conscious that we are men, partaking of a frail nature, and 
we are also conscious that there is something divine in us,— 
something incorruptible, though it be only in a finite degree— 
and that we, too, have a double nature, compounded of mat- 
ter and spirit,—of that which perishes and of that which 
never dies. 

“The doctrine of the New Church concerning the Resur- 
rection,” is the title of another lecture which is full of matter 
of curious interest. The text or caption is St. Paul’s decla- 
ration, that “here is a natural body and there is a spiritual 
body.” The lecture opens with the following remarks, 
which are worthy of attentive consideration and serious re- 
flection : 

“Truth always receives a complexion more or less strongly colored, 
from the character of the mind into which it falls. As aman must 
see natural objects with his own eyes, if he see them at all, so he 
must apprehend truth with his own understanding, if he apprehend 
itatall. And since, if the eye be diseased, it may see objects double, 
distorted, variously colored, or in great obscurity, so, if the under- 
standing be perverted, it will either not see the truth at all, or see it 
very obscurely, or in a strangely colored and distorted form. Thus, 
the appearance to any one of absolute truth, must ever depend on 
the character or state of his own mind. If spiritual truths fall into 
minds of a sordid mould, straightway they are materialized. Like 
the minds which receive them, the truths themselves become ‘of the 
earth, earthy.’” Ibid. p. 528. 

These are highly spiritual views of truth, and result from 
the doctrine lad down by Swedenborg in relation to the 
nature of the spiritual world. Place is not predicable of that 
world, neither is time, but only state. Matter may and 
does exist in space, but not spirit, according to that striking 
couplet of Milton,— 

“The mind is its own place, and, in itself, 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 
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Heaven is a state and not a place—a state of the affec- 
tions—such a state as the mind of the good man is in, who 
loves God and his neighbor. Heaven, spiritually speaking, 
is neither here nor there—neither above nor beneath us—is 
neither to be approached to nor receded from as a place. It 
has no fixed and universally acknowledged location in the 
regions of space. It exists in the mind alone, and is simply 
a happy and glorious frame of the spirit, resulting from the 
exercise of pure and holy affections, assimilating man to his 
Maker, so that the good man is in heaven, be his residence 
where it may, and whether he is in the body or out of it; 
and the bad man is in hell, be he where he may; for hell, 
like heaven, is alsoa state and not a place—a state of evil 
affections—of impure desires, which bring their own. tor- 
ment and their own degradation along with them, so that 
the bad man who hates God and hates his neighbor, cannot 
escape from the hell that is in his own breast, unless he can 
escape from himself, which is impossible. 

We are too apt, particularly in our systems of philosophy, 
and often in our religious creeds,to materialize spiritual con- 
ceptions. We materialize heaven and hell and the human 
mind itself. We reason, in our theories, as if there were no 
soul at all, or as if the soul could act only through material 
organization. We seem wholly to overlook the fact, which 
every hour establishes, that this material organization is dis- 
solved by death, and that, in the spiritual world, the soul, if 
it act at all, must act through a spiritual organization, and 
that there is in reality, as St. Paul affirms, a spiritual as 
well as a natural body. If we would carefully attend to 
the operations of our own minds while in the body—opera- 
tions of which we are conscious—we might possibly obtain 
some adequate idea of the mode in which the mind acts 
out of the body. ‘Take the idea, for instance, of presence, 
which results from the idea of place in connection with that 
of some person who occupies it. By a simple effort of the 
will, we transport ourselves to any city that we have ever 
before visited or read of in the works of travellers, If our 
memory be retentive, we see, with the mind’s eye, the houses, 
the public buildings, the people walking to and fro in the 
streets :—we meet the faces of our friends ; ; we, as it were, 
hear their voices, and exchange greetings. By a simple 
volition we leave this place and these friends, and travel, if 
we choose, from one place to another, with the rapidity of 
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thought itself, while our bodies remain where thgy were at 
first, and have not moved at all with a view to accompany 
the mind in its rapid progress,—to which, indeed, they are 
wholly inadequate. This faculty which the mind possesses, 
in the natural world, of transporting itself, with inconceiva- 
ble rapid:ty, from place to place, atwi.l, may be called the 
faculty of mental presence. If we suppose the soul, then, 
to be divested of material organization, of which it is wholly 
independent in these rapid movements, we may, without 
much difficulty, conceive, that where thought or affection is, 
there also the soul is, and necessarily so, and that what in 
the natural world is only mental, is, in the spiritual world, 
actual, as well as mental, presence. 

If the mind be divested of material organization, it may 
be objected, however, that it cannot act at all. Why so? 
Because, it is said, that in the natural world, it never acts 
independently of such organization, and, therefore, never can 
soact. But this position is founded in error. The mind 
may, and does, act independently of material organization 
in the case just cited, of travelling from place to place by a 
simple act of volition, and in all cases where it exere ses 
‘itself upon itself, in acts of reasoning about its own faculties, 
and about the truth of things, it obviously acts independently 
of organized matter. The truth is, that the mind may, and 
does, act independently of matter, but the converse of the 
proposition is not true, that matter ever acts independently 
of the control or direction of mind. But can.the mind act 
independently of some kind of organization! Certainly not. 
The mind has a spiritual organization, through which it 
will hereafter, at all times, doubtless, act, as the body has a 
material organization, through which the mind now acts, 
when it acts through the body at all. This spiritual organi- 
zation, Swedenborg maintains, is a spiritual body. We 
cannot see it with our natural eyes, but it appertains to every 
man and makes a part of him, as much so as his natural or 
mater al body, and it is with this spiritual body—if we be- 
lieve the apostle Paul, or if we believe Emanuel Swedenborg, 
that every human being is to rise from the dead, and take his 
place, for good or for evil, in the spiritual world. 

On the doctrine of the resurrection, we quote from Swe- 
denborg himself, as cited by Mr. Barrett, to the following 
ellect : 
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“Man is so created, that as to his internal he cannot die, for he is 
capable of Believing in God, and also of loving God, and thus of being 
conjoined to God by faith and love; and to be conjoined to God is to 
live to eternity. 

“*This internal is with every man who is born; his external is that 
by means of which he brings into etiect the things which are of faith 
and love. The internal is what is called the spirit, and the external 
is what is called the body. The external, which is called the body, 
is accommodated to uses in the natural world; this is rejected when 
man dies; butthe internal, which is called the spirit, is accommodated 
to uses in the spiritual world; this does notdie. This internal is then 
a good spirit and «wn angel, if the man had been good when in the 
world, but an evil spirit, if the man had been evil when in the world. 

“‘The spirit of man, after the death of the body, appears in the 
spiritual world in a homan form, altogether as in the world; he enjoys 
also the faculty of seeing. of hearing, of speaking, of feeling, as in 
the world; and he is endowed with every faculty of thinking, of will- 
ing, and of acting as in the world. In a word, he is a man as to all 
things and every particular, except that he is not encompassed with 
that gross body which he had in the world: he leaves that when he 
dies, nor does he ever re-assume it. 

**This continuation of life is what is understood by the resurrection. 
The reason why men believe that they are not to rise again before 
the last judgment, when also every visible object of the world is to 
perish, is because they have not understood the Word; and because 
sensual men‘place their life in the body, and believe that unless this 
were to live again, it would all be over with the man. 

“°The life of man after death is the life of his love and the life of 
his faith, hence such as his love and such as his faith had been, when 
he lived in the world, such his life remains to eternity. It is the life 
of hell with those who have loved themselves and the world above all 
things, and the lite of heaven with those who have loved God above 
all things and their neighbors as themselves. The latter are they 
that have faith, but the former are they that have not faith. The lile 
of heaven is what is called eternal life, and the life of hell is what is 
called death.’ 

“Again: it is said in the Arcana Celestia, by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, that, as soon as man rises after death, he appears to himself 
in the body altogether as in the world, with such a face, with such 
members, arms. hands, feet; yea also when he sees himself and 
touches himself he saith that he is a man as in the world; neverthe- 
less it is not his external principle, which he carried about in the 
world, that he sees and touches, but it is the internal principle, which 
constitutes that very human principle which lives. and which had an 
external principle about it or out of singular the things belonging to 
itself, whereby it could be in the world, and act suitably to its situa- 
tion there in the performance of its functions; the earthly corporeal 
principle is no longer of any use to it, it being in another world where 
are other functions, and other powers and abilities, to which its body, 
such as it hath there, is adapted; this body it sees with its eyes, not 
those which it had in the world, but those which it hath there, which 
are the eyes of its internal man, and by virtue of which, through the 
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eyes of the body, it had heretofore seen worldly and terrestrial things; 
it also feels it with the touch, not with the hands or sense of touching 
which it enjoyed in the world, but with the hands and sense of touch- 
ing which it there enjoys, which is that from which its sense of touching 
in the world existed ; every sense also is there more exquisite and 
more perfect, because it is the sense of the internal principle of man 
set loose from the external ; for the internal principle is in a more per- 
fect state, inasmuch as it gives to the external the power of sensation, 
but when it acts into the external, as in the world, in this case the 
sensation is rendered dull and obscure; moreover it is the internal 
principle which is sensible of the internal, and the external principle 
which is sensible of the external; hence it is that men see each other, 
and are in society together according to the interiors ; for my convic- 
tion of the certainty of all this, it hath also been given me to touch 
spirits themselves, and to discourse frequently with them on this sub- 
ject.’,—(n. 5078.) 

“Here we have the doctrine of the New Church concerning the 
resurrection in Swedenborg’s own language. The same is taught 
also in many other parts of his writings. And according to this doc- 
trine we perceive that every man hus a spiritual as well as a material 
body. The spiritual body is real and substantial—the very man 
himself—not subject to death or decay; the material body is the 
clothing of the spiritual, anv needful as an instrument to enable it to 
perform uses in this natural world. When the natural body dies, the 
real life of a man is by no means interrupted; but, if he be a good 
man, he then lives more truly than ever. He is removed to the world 
of causes, and enjoys a state of existence vastly superior to that 
which he enjoyed while connected with the material body. He is 
then elevated into a world which is a discrete degree above the natu- 
ral, wherein every thing is much more real and perfect than it is in 
this world, and he has his senses greatly refined and exalted, and his ca- 
pacity for knowledge and enjoyment vastly increased.” —pp. 335--6-7. 


According to Swedenborg, man usually rises or revives 
in a spiritual body,on the third day after the heart has ceased 
to beat. He first rises or comes into the world of spirits, 
which is not heaven nor hell, but a state intermediate be- 
tween both, from which he is elevated into heaven or cast 
down into hell, according to the character of his past life in 
the natural world. The words rising, coming into, being 
elevated, being cast down, are borrowed from ideas of space, 
which does not exist in the spiritual world, with which, as 
we have seen, it is inconsistent. There is no such thing as 
distance or nearness in the spiritual world, but only an 
appearance of it, resulting from the state of the mind. Those 
who are in the same state of mind, are spiritually near. 
Those who are in different and opposite states of mind, are 
spiritually remote ; and they are, in all cases, nearer or more 
temote, as the states of mind, in whiclythey are, more or 
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less nearly resemble each other. So time is not reckoned 
in the spiritual, as in the natural, world, by moments, hours, 
days and years, but is longer or shorter according to the 
state of the mind, and the greater or less degree in which 
the mind is occupied. We are sensible of something of this 
in the present world. Let the mind be intensely occupied 
about any subject which deeply interests it, and we “take no 
note of time,” and are unconscious of its lapse, but, if unem- 
ployed, the time is said to “hang heavy on our hands,” and 
with a view to relieve its tedium we often invent expedients, 
as we say, “to kill it.” 

TI > y +1 > ki | Mf ; | » \q ; * . ] Md .] | | o 

1€ two Opposite kingdoms in the spiritual worid—those 
of heaven and hell, are composed of persons who have once 
lived upon the earth. Good and evil angels, according to 
Swedenborg, are the disembodied spirits of men and women, 
These are arranged into innumerabie societies according to 
their character: 

“Into some one of these societies every individual comes after his 
removal from the natural world. If he be a good man—internally 
as well as externally good—one whose ruling affections are of the 
Lord and of the neighbor, he comes into such a heavenly society as 
corresponds most nearly in its general character to the peculiar quality 
of his own lile’s love, and where he will therefore be most happy. 
But if he be a bad man, or one whose ruling affections are of self and 
the world, he comes into some one of the infernal societies which is 
in nearest correspondence with his own state of life, because there he 
will be most happy: For it is a doctrine of the New Church that the 
Lord, because He.is Love itself and Mercy itself, endeavors to make 
and does make every one, even the devils in hell, as happy as He 
possibly can make them. 

“This arrangement of all in the spiritual world into societies, is 
strictly according to divine order. There is nothing arbitrary in their 
association. They come together according to a law of spiritual at 
traction as fixed as the law by which natural substances, which have 
a natural affinity for each other, enter into a chemical combination. 
Each one of his own free choice, selects the society which he prefers 
above all the rest; and he prefers that which is nearest in agreement 
with his own state of life.”—pp. 360--1. 

“The angels obey all the laws of heavenly order, (which are the 
laws of God,)—live in mutual Jove and charity, and in the perform- 
ance of all good uses from a free principle, because they love to live 
so, and find therein the delight of their life. The devils, on the other 
hand, live in no mutual love or charity, but in mutual hatred ; and il 
they perform any uses or obey any laws of order, they do. it from 
external constraint, as from fear of punishment, and not from affection 
or a free internal principle. And thus it is a source of perpetual 
misery to them, to be restrained from doing always what their infernal 
love or hatred prompjs.’—pp. 362--3. 
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Again: 

“Every one carries with him into the other world such a quality of 
life as he had procured to himself in this: thus each one carries with 
him his own hell. The quality of every one’s life may be known 
from his ruling lov e, for it is this which makes his life. It is this, from 
which all a man’s subordinate loves derive their quality. If one’s 
ruling love be of the Lord and the neighbor, and he has lived in the 
performance of uses from this love, or trom the love of use, then the 
quality of his life is good; and when he is removed to the spiritual 
world he enters some angelic society which is in a similar state of 
love, with himself. But if his ruling love be of self and the world, 
and whenever he has performed any uses he has done it not from any 
love of use but from the love of self, then the quality of his life is evil ; 
and when he passes into the other world, he enters some infernal so- 
ciety whose quality of life is in general similar to his own.” —pp. 368-9. 

The caption of the 11th Lecture in the present series, is 2 
Cor., xii. 1, “I will come to visions and revelations.” The 
object of the Lecture is to prove, from Scripture, that man 
possesses a power of spiritual vision—in other words, that 
he has spiritual senses pertaining to that spiritual body of 

which the apostle speaks, and that even in the present state 
of being, these spiritual senses may be exercised or opened, 
so as to hear and see things in the spiritual world. These 
senses, on extraordinary occasions, become the medium of 
communication between the minds of men and the spiritual 
world, as the natural senses, on ordinary occasions, are a 
medium of communication with the natural world. We 
thus understand how God appeared to Moses and the pro- 
phets—how the Word of the Lord came to them—how the 
shepherds beheld the angels who announced the birth of the 
Saviour—how the disciples saw a vision of angels at the 
sepulchre—how their eyes were opened to see Christ after 
the resurrection—how St. Paul was caught up to the third 
heavens and heard unutterable things—how St. John was in 
the spirit on the Lord's day, and, in the spirit, saw all those 
things that are described in the book of Revelation. The 
phrase of heaven being opened frequently occurs in the sacred 
writings, and sometimes of a door being opened in heaven, 
from which we are taught to understand—not that the ma- 
terial heavens have a door, which is sometimes shut and 
sometimes open, but.that the spiritual sight of those to whom 
revelations are made is opened to be hold things in the spi- 
ritual world. Such a power of mental vision must, it is 
said, be admitted in the case of the patriarchs, the prophets 
and the apostles, who saw and conversed with spiritual beings 
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in the spiritual world, while they themselves were in the natu- 
ral world, unless it be maintained, contrary to the acknow- 
ledged principles of all sound philosophy, that it is possible 
to see, with the natural eyes, what is invisible to them, i. e. 
spiritual beings. If the claims set up in our own day by the 
advocates of animal magnetism be true, they would seem 
to establish the fact of the existence of a mental vision 
independent of material organization. It is common, we are 
aware, with those who deny that there is any such thing as 
clairvoyance, to explain the most wonderful phenomena of 
this most extraordinary science by attributing every thing that 
happens to the sympathy that exists between the patient and 
the operator, but, as we think, improperly. We may sym- 
pathize with the feelings of another, but we cannot sympa- 
thize with his sight. If the patient sees no other object than 
what is in the eye or mind of the operator, it is enough that 
he sees it without his natural eyes, to prove the fact of 
mental presence and mental vision, which are different from 
mere sympathy, and cannot be so called without an abuse 
of language. 

But not only do men rise with spiritual or substantial 
bodies, which are liable neither to decay or dissolution, but 
we learn from the writings of Swedenborg, 


“That all things which appear in the spiritual world are spiritual, 
because from a spiritual origin; and that the things which appear in 
the heavens represent, by correspondence, the aflections and conse- 
quent thoughts of the angels, and those which appear in the hells the 
affections and consequent thoughts of the devils; and that thus both 
angels and devils behold in the objects around them the types of their 
own affections. The things without them correspond perfectly to the 
principles of life within them, and are the effigy or form of those prin- 
ciples. The angels, therefore, because their affections are pure and 
innocent, behold around them most beautiful and magnificent things, 
which are the representative images of their good affections. The 
devils on the contrary are surrounded with hideous and offensive 
objects, because these are the correspondent forms of their evil 
loves.” —pp. 408--9. 

“We also learn, that things change in the spiritual world, according 
as the affections and thoughts of its inhabitants change; so that in the 
heavens, on account of the change in the states of the angels, there 
is a change in the appearance of the objects around them, correspon- 
ding to that pleasing variety which is caused by the changes of the 
seasons in mild latitudes upon earth. And thus, it is a law of divine 
order in the spiritual, as well as in the natural world, that ‘seed time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.’”—p. 409. 
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Swedenborg’s views of the spiritual condition and capaci- 
ties of men, are not treated of in the Lectures before us, but 
from some of his writings which we have consulted, we are 
enabled to supply this deficiency. Man, according to Swe- 
denborg, derives hereditary evil from his ancestors, but only 
actual and not hereditary evil is imputed to him. Repen- 
tance, reformation and regeneration are necessary to his 
salvation. 'The two leading faculties of man’s mind are the 
will and the understanding. ‘The will is the recipient of 
divine love from the Lord, and the understanding is the reci- 
pient of divine wisdom. These two elements of spiritual 
life—love and wisdom, are conveyed into the minds of men 
directly by the Lord, and indirectly by angels, through the 
medium of divine influx—or a spiritual inflowing, as man 
turns himself to the Lord. The union of these two princi- 
ples constitutes a celestial marriage, and the result of this 
union is use or good works. Separated from each other, 
love and wisdom, or, what are the same essential principles, 
under another name, charity and faith, have no living faith 
and efficacy. The object of regeneration, and indeed of 
every act of divine Providence, is to bring about this union 
and the legitimate effects resulting from it. Man, as to his 
pirit or soul, is an inhabitant of the spiritual- world, even 
while he is clothed with a natural or material body, and is 
subject to the influence of good and evil spirits dwelling in 
the spiritual world. A good and an evil angel are appointed 
to attend every man in “his progress through life. Man is 
endowed with free agency. His mind is ina state of equi- 
librium between good and evil, heaven and hell, with a 
power to choose between the two, and govern his life accor- 
ding to his choice, and, without this power, no man could 
repent, be reformed, be regenerated and ultimately be saved. 
Miracles are not wrought, at the present day, because their 
tendency is. to force the mind, and because it is a law of 
Divine Providence that the mind shall be left free. Evil acts 
are not to be done, because they are of the devil and from 
the devil. Good acts are to be done because they are of 
God and from God. Good acts are to be done by man as 
from himself, but under the belief and acknowledgment, that 
they are from the Lord, acting with him and through him. 
tis in consequence of such faith and acknow ledgment, that 
conjunction is effected between charity and faith, between 
the Lord and man. An acknowledgment that Jesus Christ 
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is the one only living and true God—the doctrine, that sal- 
vation and redemption are accomplished alone by his agency 
and assumption of human nature ; and the belief of the in- 
dispensable necessity of a good life, on the part of man, are 
fundamental articles in the faith of Swedenborg and of those 
who adopt his system. 

Upon the whole, the theological system of Swedenborg 
embodies many beautiful and impressive views, bearing on a 
great variety of topics, which awaken a lively interest, and 
which are well entitled to a candid consideration. We are 
rather favorably impressed than otherwise with what we 
understand of it, although we are certain that it is liable to 
many objections. It appears to us to be emphatically a 
system, capable of a manly defence, and not a mere specu- 
lative theory. Its good moral tendency cannot be doubted 
by any who are acquainted with the exemplary lives of 
those who profess to be its peculiar advocates. We have 
given some account of it, (which we are aware is very 
imperfect,) because it embraces not only curious matters, 
but such as are of deep and general interest, especially at the 
present juncture in the religious history of the world. 

It is obvious, even to the casual observer, that a general 
dissatisfaction prevails,among the most serious and influential 
scholars of the present century, with the past progress and 
present position of our race in a religious aspect,—that many 
eyes are turned to the future with feelings in which hope, 
expectation and alarm are curiously blended, and that all the 
elements of reform, or, if not of reform, of revolution, are 
in fearful motion. ‘To whatever quarter we turn our eyes, 
be it to England, to Scotland, to Ireland, to France, to Ger- 
many, or to our own country, we see clouds arising which 
portend a coming storm, and clans gathering as if for battle. 
All is movement, excitement and agitation in the moral and 
religious world, and if there be greater quiet and more ap- 
parent stability in the political, yet new plans of social 
organization are frequently suggested, and attempts are re- 
peatedly made, which, however well intended, fail as often 
as made, to realize in practice that perfect social equality, 
which is the boast of our American institutions, but of which 
the boast and praise are more imposing and flattering, than 
the blessing is substantial or the praise merited. In various 
departments of inquiry, we hear of mighty changes, either 
contemplated or in progress, of which the report no sooner 
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reaches the ear than it dies upon it, and is followed by some 
new proposition which either startles or amuses us. Whither 
tends this perpetual agitation of moral, social and political 
questions? Does truth rest on no steady basis? Is society 
never to enjoy repose from this everlasting turmoil of con- 
flicting opinions, which causes men in the pursuit of truth 
to lose their temper and distrust each other? Above all, is 
the great problem of Christianity—of man’s duties and his 
destiny never to be solved, and are warring sects never to 
be reconciled? We look out upon the heavens, and witness 
the revolution of the celestial bodies from day to day and 
from year to year and the regular return of the seasons, of 
spring, summer, autumn and winter, and we exclaim, what 
order! what harmony! what strength! what a Contriver, 
what a Preserver is he, whose Providence controls and gov- 
erns the universe! We observe the growth of plants, of 
flowers and of trees; of fruits and of harvests; the ebbing 
and flowing of tides; the course of rivers towards the sea ; 
the instinet and habits of animals, the adaptation of the world 
to man and of man to the world in which he lives ; we scru- 
tinize every thing, and we see every thing perfect, beautiful, 
useful and agreeable—part fitted to part and parts to the 
whole, and all the operations of the vast system of nature 
determined by certain and invariable laws, and as if deeply 
moved, we demand, Is science infallible and is art almost 
perfect, and is there nothing certain in religion ’—no beauti- 
ful and harmonious system adapted to the inner man, and 
involving his relations with the spiritual world, which corres- 
ponds to all this external perfection of nature? Are we to be 
permitted to know familiarly the laws which regulate matter, 
and are those of spirit forever to elude our grasp? Are men, 
year after year, and age after age, to dream, to speculate, 
to dogmatize, to denounce, without any hope of rescue from 
the pride, the folly and the tyranny of their fellows? Are 
controversies, enmities and divisions among those who 
lift their eyes aloft and clamor aloud for peace, to be the 
only fruits of patient inquiry, of long toils and of an earnest, 
active and persevering devotion to the great interests of our 
race? Are these alone to constitute that fulfilment of ancient, 
hallowed and lofty prophecy from which we have long been 
led to hope for better and more glorious things? Are the 
difficulties that embarrass the mind, when we turn to Revela- 
tion, never to be removed, and its apparent contradictions 
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never to be reconciled? Are the seals that bind its sacred 
mysteries, and screen them from human gaze, never to be 
broken by some heaven-directed expounder—who shall at 
length open the book? Is desire always to fail, when the 
distress is greatest? Are the shadows of midnight always 
to hover over the landscape, and those who look out of the 
windows to behold nothing because their sight is gone utterly? 
Is there to be no second coming more glorious than the first, 
when the letter that kills shall be supplanting by the life-giving 
spirit, and when all shall see, eye to eye, those things which 
most concern them to behold ? "We have heard of such an 
age. We have read of it. It forms, in fact, a part of the 
popular creed. Men sigh for it, but they are indifferent to 
the signs of the times. They cannot see any meaning in the 
present convulsions that shake the moral world to its centre. 
They strain their eyes with a longing gaze to pry into the 
distant future, and if a new light is to appear, they have no 
hope that its rays are to fall upon the present g generation, but 
that it is to dawn only upon a more favored people i in some 
remote age. It is the persuasion of the disciples of the faith 
of Swedenborg, that these prospective changes in the history 
of Christianity, over which hepe now impatiently hovers 
almost without hope, are “nigh at hand”—even “at the very 
doors,”—that the promised period already approaches—that 
the seals are already broken—that light already streams, 
with a new and living splendor, from the sacred page, and 
they accordingly turn to that new star-which now glitters 
in the East, with reverence and joy, as the harbinger of a 
brighter and a better day. 


Arr. VII—Physic and Physicians. New Edition. Two 
Volumes in one. London: H. Renshaw, 386 Strand.— 
1842. 


We resume the consideration of our subject, having con- 
cluded that our patients would prefer to take our mixture in 
broken doses. We trust it will prove more agreeable to 
them and saferto us. Large doses are taken with difficulty, 
and, if at all soporific, pr oduce ve ry dangerous effects. We 
have endeavored to exclude opiates from our compound, and 
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. 
hope that drowsiness may not result from what we here 
prescribe. 

“Illustrations and Sketches of Medical Quackery,” is our 
next subject of consideration. And how can we approach so 
popular a theme of discussion? What can we say of quacks ? 
They are the most abused and vilified fellows in the world, and 
yet they all meet with patronage. They are hooted by one 
class, which gives them notoriety, and another takes them 
up—they are persecuted because the -y interfere with regular 
practitioners, and the people who sympathise with the op- 
pressed, lift them on their shoulders, and shove them into 
high places. 

“There has always existed in the human mind, an innate 
love of the mysterious; and mankind have, ever since the 
creation of the world, delighted in deception.” 


‘‘He hates realities, and hugs the cheat.” 


Walpole says, “A deceit of which, it may be said, ‘it is im- 
possible for any one to dare it, always succeeds.” The 
mystery is the charm, as explained by Pliny:—*Minus cre- 
duut qua ad suam salutem pertinent, si intelligunt.” 

As we remarked before, there is a disposition in mankind 
to take physic, and a restless temper and desire to get rid of 
some trifling indisposition, often brings on a habit which it 
is difficult to remove. 

“People apply to quacks, for two reasons: first, because health is 
offered them at a cheap rate ; and secondly, like drowning men, when 
honest practitioners give no hopes, they catch at every twig. Thus 
the love of life, on the one hand, and the love of gain, on the other, 
create a tolerable good correspondence between the quack and the 


public.” 


Many empirical medicines do good from their simplicity, 
for with the hy pochondriac, who habitually takes physic, 
and gives no chance to the vis sanatrix of the constitution, it 
is useful to “throw a tub to the whale.” Keep him from more 
potent remedies, and give him faith in a bread pill, and, in 
humerous cases benefit will accrue. One of the most popu- 
lar and efficient phials of Drops for all diseases, was a filtered 
decoction of flint stones. Their remedies are not, however, 
always harmless. Many of them contain powerful agents, 
which produce good or evil effects according to their adap- 
tation to the disease. The celebrated “Swaim’s Panacea” 
owed its virtues chiefly to corrosive sublimate, and cases 
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were reported to the medical journals of death being pro- 
duced by it when the powder was not carefully dissolved 
in the liquid. We have personal knowledge of salivation 
having frequently occurred from its use. pa analysed 
by Dr. Hare, and others, and the mercury detected ; soon 
after Mr. Swaim, on oath before a magistrate, declared that 
his syrup contained no mercury ;—from that time its curative 
powers departed! We knew a lady who dreaded to give 
her child laudanum, but left her nurse always to administer 
Dalby’s carminative, the active ingredient of which is opium! 
The late Lord Gardstone took the pains to inquire for those 
persons who had actually attested marvellous cures, and 
found that more than two-thirds _f the number died _ very 
shortly after they had been cured. 

Empirics frequently prescribe with freedom what regular 
practitioners are afraid of. Hear what Yorick says of 
murder: 


“There is another species of this crime, which is seldom taken notice 
of, and yet can be reduced to no other class—and that is, when the 
life of our neighbour is shortened, and often taken away, as directly 
as by a weapon, by the empirical sale of nostrums and quack medi- 
cines—which ignorance and avarice blend. The loud tongue of 
ignorance impudently promises much—and the ear of the sick is open. 
And as many of these pretenders deal in edge tools, too many, ! 
fear, perish with the misapplication of them. So great are the diffi 
culties of tracing out the hidden causes of the evils to which this 
frame of ours is subject—that the most candid of the profession have 
ever allowed and lamented how unavoidable they are in the dark. 
So that the best medicines, administered with the wisest heads, shall 
often do the mischief they are intended to prevent. These are mis 
fortunes to which we are subject in this state of darkness; but when 
men without skill—without education—without knowledge, either of 
the distemper, or even of what they sell—make merchandise of tie 
miserable~and from a dishonest principle, trifle with the pains of 
unfortunate, too often with their lives—and from the mere motive of a 
dishonest gain—every such instance of a person bereft of life by the 
hand.of ignorance, can be considered in no other light than a branch 
of the same root. It is murder in the true sense;—which though not 
cognizable by the laws—by the laws of right to every man’s own 
mind and conscience, must appear equally black and detestable.”— 
p- 310. 


The following is true: 


“Tt isa singular thing in a that neither thought nor study nor 


apprenticeship, nor preparation of any sort is necessary to accomplis 
the perfect quack. Like Pallas when she jumped all armed from the 
brain of Jove, so is the quack. He is cased all over in native brass, 
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from top to toee—armed in scale, Jike the serpent, and like him he is 
not wanting in fangs. Other pursuits require patience, time, reading, 
and long practice, before the profession is allowed toact. The lawyer 
studies five years, the surgeon, the physician, the apothecary, the 
ainter and the sculptor as many; the shoemaker, the carpenter, the 
joiner each has his long period of probation. But the quack has 
none! He is utterly ignorant of simples. The natures of the com- 
monest herbs are unknown to him. He is ignorant of the alphabet 
of medicine. Yet he thrives; he runs laughing through (and at) the 
world. Well may he say with satisfaction, ‘Where ignorance is bliss, 
‘tis folly to be wise.’” 


The following s' ory comprehends a moral, and though told 
of several, is not the worse for that: 


“A celebrated quack was once visited by an old acquaintance from 
the country. (They had been parish boys together, and had cheated 
each other at marbles.) ‘I’m glad to see thee’st got on so vinely, 
Tam, said the rustic; ‘but how is’t. man? Thee know’st, thee never 
had no more brains nor a pumpkin! He was proceeding in this 
agreeable manner when the quack took him to the window, and bade 
him count the passers by. After the lapse of a minute or two, he 
inquired how many had passed: the tiller of land answered, ‘Nointy, 
ormayhap a hundred” ‘And how many wise men do you suppose 
were among this hundred?’ said the other. ‘Mayhap one,’ was the 
reply. ‘Well,’ returned the quack, ‘all the rest are mine.” 


The followers of quacks are the cause of quackery. The 
public needs a new pill about once in two years—* The real, 
genuine Hygean,” &c.,“ The Universal pills,” “Branpretn’s 
Pius” to carry off every thing from the patient, and him too 
occasionally. The late eminent Dr. Cooper was not a be- 
liever in the specific effects of mineral waters. He attributed 
their benefit to the change of air, scene, exercise of walking 
to and from the spring, cheerful company, &c., although he 
allowed that drinking seventeen tumblers of water before 
breakfast was like turning the river Alpheus through the 
Augean stable—it must carry off a great deal of impurity ;— 
so it is with Pills. Japhet or Tim, in one of Marryatt’s 
stories, was surprised that the apothecary, Dr. Cophagus, 
should sell, or people should buy, any other than “The Uni- 
versal Medicine,” which cured every thing 

The evils of quackery are likely to continue, and if Lord 
Bacon is right, when he says, “credulity increases with know- 
ledge,” we may look for it to advance. In Sir Gilbert 
Blane’s Medical Logic, he says, 

“The great evil of quackery and secret remedies, is the false confi- 
dence which is inspired to the exclusion of other and better remedies.” 

v0 VOL, IV-—No. 8. 
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Much valuable time is lost in the treatment of serious 
diseases, and irretrievable injury results. 
f the thousands of certificates daily published, many of 
them are equal to those which Matthews gave as sent to the 
. ’ > ‘ » Base eo 
quack, in his “Humours of a Country Fair: 


“‘Sir I was cut in two in a saw-pit, and cured by one bottle.’ ‘Sir, 
by the bursting of a powder-mill, | was blown into ten thousand ana- 
tomies. The first botile of your incomparable catholicon collected all 
the parts together—the second restored life and animation—before a 
third was finished, I was in my usual state of health.’” 


As some of our Southern cities have lately been the scenes 
of successful practice of an eminent “bone-setter,” it may not 
be amiss to give our author’s notice of these worthies: 

“Every village, towrf and hamlet in the country has its bone-setter. 
A person meets with an accident, and applies to his surgeon for 
advice, under the notion that some ‘little bone’ is broken, or out of its 
proper situation. The surgeon, after examining the nature of the 
injury, declares that it is only a simple contusion or sprain, and re- 
commends some external application to the part. The patient does 
not find immediate reliet, and being unable to walk, or use the injured 
part, he applies to the ‘bone-setter,’ who, after well scrutinizing the 
disabled limb, declares that ‘a little bone is broken,’ and expresses his 
astonishment that the patient did not apply to him before.” 


A case is here given, where a patient of the author's, with 
a sprained ancle, was by him accidentally, at one of his visits, 
found in the hands of a bone-setter, who was strapping his 
leg. The patient cried, “Doctor, there was a bone broken 
in the ancle which you did not detect.” “There was no such 
thing,” he replied. “Yes,” said the bone-setter, “there was, 
and | have now putit all right.” He answered with conside- 
rable indignation, “it is a falsehood ; and I defy you to dee 
cribe the position, or even to tell the name of the bomte 
which you declare to be broken.” The bone-setter was con- 
fused, but suddenly resumed his nonchalance, and replied, 
“Oh, that is a pretty question—that is my business—I am 
not compelled to instruct you in the secrets of my profession. 
If I tell you, you will be as wise as myself.’ The patient and 
his friends appeared perfectly satisfied with the quack’s ready 
reply. 

“Whatever may be the nature of the injury, the bone-setter is sure 


to declare that a bone is dislocated or fractured, and how are the poor 
dupes, who apply for such advice, to detect his ignorance?” 


The celebrated Mrs. Mapp, the bone-setter of Epsom, was 
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so much patronized that she rode into London, “to bless the 
afflicted,” in a coach and six with out-riders! Mr. Pott des- 
cribes her as “an ignorant, illiberal, drunken female savage.’ 

Of homeopathy, which our author notices, we have no 
experience, and will merely extract the few lines he quotes, 
for the benefit of those who deal in the millionth part of a 
grain of calomel or quinive: 


“The homeopathic system, sir, just suits me to a tittle, 


It proves of physic, any how, you cannot take too little; 


If it be good in all « omplaints to ti uke a dose so small, 


It surely must be better still to take no dose al all.” 


The consideration of the question, “How is quackery to be 
checked?” is one of much difficulty. In the Medical Gazette 
for 1839, it is fully discussed, and the following are the judi- 
cious conclusions : 

“1, The improvement of our art will lessen the number of those 
who take nostrums. It is by advancing the art which he practises, 
that every one must strive to shew, that his long and expensive educa- 
tion has bestowed upon him a privilege, which the legislature need 
not guard by penalties—the privilege of discernment. 

The diffusion of knowledge on medical points, with particular 
sce 2 to the danger of many drugs, and the absurdity of using 
any at random, by drawing them from the wheel of chance ata patent 
medicine shop. This will diminish the number of those who fall into 
the clutches of the charlatan from ignorance and caprice. 

“3. It is necessary to make good advice accessible to every one. 
For contri acted means induce many to buy, where they think they can, 
cheapest.” 

The last subject treated of, in the first volume of this work, 
isone involving a deep interest to all young practitioners— 
“How to get a prac tice. ” In their estimation, the discovery 
of the philosophe r’s stone or ‘ve quadrature of the circle, 
inks into utter insignificance, when placed in comparison 
with the art of rising in physic. We refer to the work 
itself for the various recipes given, which are occasionally 
followed and rarely successful. ‘The letter of Dr. Mead to 
a young friend, is written too much in earnest for us to 
consider it intended as a satire on the state of the profession 
inthose days. It presents a humiliating commentary on 
medicine, and a painful picture of the times. 

Success i In procuring prac tice is de spent lant upon so Many 
contingencies, that no rules can be given except such as 
comprehend the physician’s aury to himself, to his profession 
and brethren, and to the public. His duty to himself requires 
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that he should diligently and steadily devote his attention to 
perfect himself in those studies which prepare him to de- 
serve the confidence of the public. “The object of educa- 
tion,” says Milton, “is not to make a man a good classical 
scholar, an excellent rhetorician, or mathematician, but so to 
cultivate and discipline all the powers of the mind, as to 
qualify it to be directed into any channel of inquiry, with 
the probability of a successful result.” Ought a young man, 
who comes forward without qualification for the responsible 
and delicate charge of the lives and happiness, and, we may 
say, the fortunes of his fellow-men, to expect success with- 
out deserving it? How few are there who reflect on their 
obligations to their own character, to labor diligently to add 
to their slender stock of knowledge, the capital on which 
they propose to trade! The desire is too often “to geta 
profession,” as it is called—and, apparently, to expect, with 
the possession of the diploma, intuititive know!edge of every 
thing needed. A few difficult cases soon dispel the self-con- 
fidence of the claimant of popular favor, on the ground of 
merit, and if he has a conscience, bring him to regret lost 
opportunities, without which his future course is one of 
painful mortification and embarrassment. When a young 
physician asks the confidence of the public, he tacitly says 
to them, “I have diligently prepared myself to relieve your 
sufferings and prolong your lives. I desire you to exclude 
other medical men and place your dependence on me. | 
am on an equality, in rank, with other practitioners, and if 
I have not as much knowledge now, by diligence and atten- 
tive observation of facts, and comparison of them with the 
experience of others, I trust to be worthy of your respect 
and countenance.” How many are entitled, strictly, in foro 
conscienti@, to hold this language? How many, in the 
present defective mode of medical education, are qualified to 
deserve and command success’ Duty to himself requires 
the graduate to be an educated genticeman, and, by his man- 
ners and conduct to continue so. In the language of Dr. 
Gregory, 

“The true dignity of physic is to be maintained by the superior 
learning and abilities of those who profess it, by the liberal nvanners 
of gentlemen, and by that openness and candor, which disdain all 
artifice, which invite to free inquiry, and thus holdly bid defiance to 


all that illiberal ridicule and abuse to which medicine has been 680 
much and so long exposed.”* 


* Lectures om the duties and qualifications of a Physician. p. 263 
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His duty to his profession and brethren involve the subject 
of medical ethics, and his duty to the public, that of medical 
education. We cannot avoid the selection of some remarks 
from the notes to the work we are noticing, which embrace 
valuable opinions on success in practice : 

“Many students are led away by the notion, that, to obtain eminence 
in their profe ssicn, it is necessary to have a genius for it; and that 
success in life is always commensurate with the degree of natural 
talent and aptitude possessed by the individual.” 

“Genius, says Dr. Johnson, is but another name for industry, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his admirable discourses, goes still farther, 
and attributes every thing great and noble in literature, science and 
art, to hard, unwearied and assiduous application.” 

“The taculties of the soul,” says the great Locke, “are improved 
and made useful to us, just in the same manner as our bodies are. 
Would you have a man write, or paint, or dance well, or perform 
any other mechanical operation dexterously and with ease, let him 
have ever so much vigor and activity, suppleness and address, yet 
no body expects this from him, unless he has been used to it, and has 
employed time and pains in fashioning and forming his head and 
other parts of the body to these motions. Just so it is with the mind. 
Would you hear a man reason well, you must use him to it betimes, 
exercise his mind in it, observing the connection of ideas and follow- 
ing them in train.” 

“The seeds of future reputation,” says Wardrop, “are sown at a 

much earlier period of life than is usually supposed; and the latter 
years are occupied in digesting and arranging the previously collect- 
ed knowledve. [1 is a most erroneous doctrine to inculcate into the 
minds of youth, that they must trust to age and experience for the 
acquirement of useful knowledge. The period of education is to be 
considered as the most important in their lives. Medical students 
must not rely too much on their talents, or flatter themselves that 
they can be qualified to practise their profession without a severe 
course of study. In no department of life do men rise to eminence 
who have not undergone a long and diligent preparation; for what- 
ever be the difference in the mental power of individuals, it is the 
cultivation of the mind alone which directs to distinction. John Hun- 
ter was as remarkable for his industry «s for his talents, of which, his 
museum alone forms a most extraordinary proof; and, if you look 
around and contemplate the history of those men whose talents and 
acquirements you most esteem, you will invariably find that their 
superiority of knowledge has been the result of a proportionate quan- 
tity of labor and diligence. Dr. Baillie has justly observed, ‘that 
success, as well as character, de pends on attention to education.’ It 
isan ill founded notion, arising from deserved disappointments, to say 
that merit is neglected. It is sometimes joined to circumstances that 
mav have a little influence in counteracting it—as an unfortuna‘e 
manner or temper; but, generally, it meets with its due reward. 
The world are not fools; every person of merit has the best chance 
of success, and who would be ambitious of public approbation, if it 
had not the power of discriminating ?” 
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“All is the gift of industry, 
Whate’er exalts, embellishes, 
Or renders life delightful.” Thompson. 


Our own Poor Richard, the philosopher of common sense, 
says,—“Industry needs not wish; God gives all things to 
industry.” 

We intended, when we resumed our article, to confine 
our observations chiefly to Medical Ethics and Medi. 
cal Education. Several topics of interest, treated in the 
second volume, have determined us to embrace them also in 
our analysis. “Tue Curonicies or Warwick Hau” which 
occupy the first chapter, give us an interesting and extended 
notice of the origin of medical education in England, and 
many pleasing and instructive anecdotes of the pioneers of 
modern medical science. 


“The sweating sickness raged in London with great violence pre- 
vious to the year 1758. The infected died within three hours alter 
the appearance of the disease, and no eflectual remedy was discover- 
ed. the administration of justice was suspended during its continu- 
ance, and the court removed from place to place with precipitation 
and fear. 

“Half the people, in some parts of the country, were swept away, 
and the principal trade carried on was in coffins and shrouds; but 
even that, in the progress of the plague, was generally abandoned. 
In London, vast sepulchral pits were prepared every morning, in 
which the victims were thrown promiscuously. The only sounds in 
the city during the day, were the doleful monotony of unceasing 
knells, and the lamentations of the tainted, deserted by their friends, 
crying from the windows, to the passengers to pray for them. The 
door of almost every house was marked with a red cross, the sign 
that the destroying angel had been there; and all night, as the 
loaded wheels of the death-waggons rolled along, a continual ery 
was heard of—bring out your dead.’ To discover a remedy, or 
some mode of averting the recurrence of this terrible calamity, the 
king, at the suggestion of Dr. Linacre, was induced to establish the 
College of Physicians. Among others mentioned in the charter, as 
the advisers of this beneficial institution, Cardinal Wolsey’s name is 
particularly mentioned. 

“Previously to the reign of Henry VIII. there were but few re- 
straints on the practice of Physic and Surgery; and the most illite- 
rate and ignorant pretended to professional knowledge, and exercised 
the art of killing with impunity. At Jength, in 1511, an act of Par- 
liament was passed, to restrict, ‘within the City of London, or within 
seven miles of the same,’ the practice of either faculty to those who 
should be ‘examined, approved of, and admitted, by the Bishop of 
London, or the Dean of St. Paul’s, assisted by four Doctors of Physic, 
and other persons expert in Surgery. 

“In the preamble to this act, we have the curious information, that 
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‘the science and cunning of physic and surgery’ was daily exercised 
by ‘a great multitude of ignorant persons, of whom the greater part 
have no manner of insight in the same, nor in any other kind of 
learning (some also can read no letters on the book) so far forth, that 
common artificers, as smiths, weavers and women, boldly, and accus- 
tomably took upon them great cures, and things of great difficulty, 
&c.; to the high displeasure of God, &c., and destruction of many of 
the king’s liege people.’” pp. 3 and 4. 


Would that this were considered a commentary on such 
practices in our times; when the Legislature of the State of 
South-Carolina, by their solemn act, have decided, that 
“smiths, weavers and women,” by paying twenty dollars, are 
competent to prescribe for the health of their most valued 
citizens, and are as much entitled to public confidence as 
men laboriously and liberally educated ! 

For many instructive and entertaining anecdotes of the 
medical worthies, noticed in this chapter, we must refer to 
the work itself. The learning and taste of Mean, the cha- 
rity of Forneretiy, the generosity and liberality of Bam- 
ur, the ability to observe, and appreciate what he saw, of 
Sypennam, the science of Sir Hans SLoane, the conscien- 
tious devotion to alleviate human suffering of Wm. Hunter, 
and the professional opposition to the merits of the illustrious 
Harvey, are al! sketched with a careful attention to their 
several claims. ‘The deep and accurate research of Frrenp, 
the wit of Arsurunor, the high professional and private 
character of Grecory, the punctiliousness of the quaker 
Lerrson, the eccentricity of Mounsry, as well as the bold- 
ness of CueseLpen, are all subjects of interest. ‘The im- 
provements in surgery of Porr and Heys, and the wonderful 
discovery of Jenner, are treated with much consideration. 
We would do injustice to the cause of medical improvement, 
as well as to the desert of a great benefactor of the human 
race, if we neglected to give a special account of the labors 
of the latter individual. Epwarp Jenner, early in his pro- 
fessional life, caught a glimpse of that great truth which has 
given him immortality. 

“He labored incessantly for its establishment, when fully convinced 
of its real and incalculable value, despite of cold disregard and vehe- 
ment opposition, misrepresentation, calumny and ridicule; but some- 
times with the cheering sympathy of noble minds, and the approving 
judgment of some of the first men of his time. 

“He was pursuing his professional education, in the house of his 
master, when a young woman came to seek advice; the subject of 
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small-pox was mentioned in her presence, she immediately observed, 


‘I cannot take that disease, for I have had cow-pox.’ This incident 
rivetted the attention of Jenner, and made an indelible impression 
on his mind, which was never effaced. 

“As far back as 1775, Dr. Jenner had begun to investigate the 
nature of the cow-pox. His attention to this singular disease was 
first excited, in addition to the circumstance just related, by observing 
that among those in the country, he was frequently called on to in- 
oculate, many resisted every effort to give them the small-pox. These 
patients, he found, had undergone a disorder, contracted by milking 
cows, affected with a peculiar eruption on their teats. On inquiry, 
it appeared that this disease had been known among the dairies from 
time immemorial, and that a vague opinion prevailed of its beinga 
preventive of small-pox.” 

In pursuing his investigations, he found that protection 
from the small-pox was not always the case, and closer 
observation enabled him to detect, that 

“A person might milk a cow one day. and, having caught the dis- 
ease, be forever secure; while, on another person, milking the same 
cow, the next day, the virus might act in such a way as to produce 
sores, and yet leave the constitution unchanged, and therelore un- 
protected.” 

The full maturation of the virus was necessary. While 
noticing these influences he was struck with the idea of 
communicating this disease by inoculation, and, on the 14th 
May, 1796, his first experiment was made on the arm ofa 
lad named Pureps, with virus taken from the hand of a 
young woman who had become accidentally infected from 
a cow. Although a pustule was formed, resembling that 
from inoculation, the mildness of t e symptoms were such 
that he could not believe that his patient was secure from 
small-pox until, in July following. inoculation of him, with 
small-pox matter, proved that he was insusceptible of its in- 
fluence. Being inspired with confidence, he now commenced 
a regular series of inoculations, which resulted in the con- 
viction that inoculated cow-pox afforded as complete a se- 
curity against the smail-pox as variolhus inoculation. This, 
he published, without disguise or ostentation, in 1798, in a 
small treatise of seventy-five pages. 

In 1780, Jenner communicated to his friend Gardiner his 
belief, that the heel of the horse was the origin of the mat- 
ter from which the infection was communicated to the cow, 
but, with much emotion, he desired Gardiner not to make 
public this conversation, until he continued his experiments, 
as he should be made, particularly by his medical brethren, 
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the subject of ridicule—saying, “I am the mark they all 
shoot at.’ 

How melancholy and degrading to human nature the re- 
flection, that for efforts to relieve sufferi ing and avert danger 
from his fellows, the enthusiastic pliysician is made a stand- 
ing butt, a subject of ridicule, and even charged with insan- 
ity! But this was not confined to Jenner's day. In our 
own enlightened times, when medical men claim to be 
mainly guided by observation of facts and the spirit of the 
inductive philosophy, any new or startling proposition, which 
is contrary to their experience or their prejudices, we are 
sorry to say, brings down the same treatment upon the head 
of the daring innovator. 

“Cases were published in which vaccinated persons became covered 
with hair, and even exhibited horns and a tai!; and that ofa child 
was cited, whose natural disposition was so brutified that it ran on 
all fours, bellowing like a bull. Jenner was ridiculed in various pub- 
ications ; squibbs and satires were resorted to in order to prejudice 
the public mind against vaccination. He was caricatured riding on 
acow!” 

Dr. Mosely’s attack led to these caricatures, and the fol- 
lowing lines were a consequence : 

“Oh, Mosely! thy book nightly phantasies rousing, 
Full oft makes me quake for my heart’s dearest treasure! 
For fancy, in dreams, oft presents them all browsing 
On commons, just like little Nebuchadnezzar. 
There, nibbling at thistle, stand Jem, Joe and Mary, 
On their foreheads, O, horrible! crumpled horns bud; 
There Tom with his tail, and poor William all hairy, 
Reclined in a corner, are chewing the cud.” 

A learned divine of the Church of England (Marsey) 
preached a sermon against small-pox inoculation, in 1722, 
and declared it was no new art, inasmuch as Job, he assert- 
ed, had been inoculated, by the devil. Ehrman took rather 
a bolder flight, when he attempted to prove from quotations 
of prophetical parts of Scripture, and the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church, that the vaccine was nothing less 
than antichrist.* 

Dr. Jenner was however soon rewarded by the success 
of his valuable discoveries, and acknowledgments poured in 
upon him. A valuable diamond ring from the Empress of 
Russia,—a service of plate, from some distinguished person- 
ages in Gloucestershire, and the sum of £20,000 from Par- 


* Life of Jenner by Dr. Baron. 
61 VOL Iv.—wno. 8. 
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liament, were among the testimonials he received of the 
appreciation of his labors. He received diplomas and honors 
from abroad, from all quarters, and the Spanish monarch 
actually fitted out an expedition to distribute the benefit of 
vaccination to all the possessions of the crown of Spain. 
The Medical Society of London voted him a gold medal,— 
the Corporations of Dublin and Edinburgh the freedom of 
their cities—one of the Napoleon series of medals was 
struck in honor of vaccination, and the Emperor granted 
the liberty of two scientific English gentlemen, upon Jenner’s 
application, saying—“Jenner! ah we can refuse nothing to 
that man.”* A similar compliment was paid him by the 
King of Spain and the Emperor of Austria, upon like me- 
morials, 

Our author has strangely overlooked the merits of several 
eminent men, who contributed largely to adorn their pro- 
fession, by their talents and accomplishments. Dr. Askew, 
Dr. Pitcairn, Dr. Heberden and Sir George Baker, might, 
among others, be mentioned, but we will only allude to the 
claims of the first named. 

Dr. Askew, in his youth, was a great traveller, and was 
regarded as no ordinary person, for, in his day, few could 
boast of having visited the Dead Sea, the Cataracts of the 
Nile, or the ruins of Palmyra. His travels enabled hii to 
gratify his favorite pursuit of collecting books, manuscripts 
and inscriptions, which laid the foundation of that library 
subsequently so celebrated. His classical conversations, re- 
fined taste, sound and varied knowledge, and indefatigable 
research into every thing connected with Greek and Roman 
learning, made his house the point of attraction of the learned 
and literary people of his time. 

Dr. Askew was the first who brought biblomania into 
fashion, and “his rare editions, his large paper copies, his 
glittering gems, and covetable tomes,” gave him an enviable 
enjoyment. Some of his editions were regarded as “rare, 
magnificent, giants, imperial, atlas, elephant, princes of edi- 
tions! !"t The sale of his collection occupied, after his 
death, twenty days. 

Having noticed one whose chief claim to the respect and 
esteem of the profession, was on account of his literary ac 


* The Life of Jenner, by Dr. Baron. 
+ The Gold-Headed Cane. p. 160, &. 
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quirements, we will next consider the third chapter of our 
work, “Lirerary anp Screntiric Men,” as more suitable to 
our present train of thought, than a discussion of the merits 
of “Mad Doctors and Mad Houses.” 

Our author says, with truth, 

“It is a singular anomaly, in the constitution of medical affairs, 
that a man’s success, as a practitioner, is often in an inverse ratio to 
his scientific attainments! This is, in a great measure, to be attrib- 
uted to the circumstance of the public believing that scientific know- 
ledge is incompatible with practical skill or tact, as well as to the en- 
couragement which the great give to ignorant and shallow pretenders 
toa knowledge of medicine.” 


Formerly, there may have been more reason than now 
for the former opinion, because there were comparatively 
so few who gave their attention to scientific pursuits; but, 
in our present day, in all large communities, where we usu- 
ally find better education, it is expected that men in the 
medical profession know science;—with the uneducated class, 
the objection still may exist. When we say this, however, 
we must add, that a strange jealousy does frequently show 
itself, if the medical man gives much attention to any pur- 
suit not immediately connected with his profession. This 
is a prejudice, the result usually of interested friends, who 
are anxious to decry deserving men, from a wish to advance 
others, and this ad captandum argument is very convenient 
to their purposes, It is a strange prejudice, as the scientific 
man gains his reputation by obse ‘rving and comparing facts; 
and what is the experience of the “medical practitioner ? 
Porr says, 

“I must have facts ;—what are mere opinions worth? Any man 
may give an opinion, but it is not every mind that is qualified to 
collect and arrange important facts.” 

This is a question which would occupy us too long to 
consider according to its merits. We must say, however, 
that a man without science is oftener at fault in practice, 
than he who devotes perhaps too much time to purely sci- 
entific studies. ‘There are men who have no practical ca- 
pacity or tact either for medicine or other science; they 
may be learned in the literature of both, and yet be unable 
to apply their knowledge. Such men soon find their level 
and are appreciated accordingly. Still, we must admit what 
our author says in the following sentence, as applicable to 
the United States as well as England. 
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“It is lamentable to think, how little encouragement is offered to 
medical men, in this country, to pursue with ardor their researches 
into the dominions of science.” 


If it were otherwise, still, a full medical practice gives them 
little time to devote to other pursuits, and the necessities of 
our present race rarely allow a practitioner to neglect prac- 
tice for science. The pleasures of science do certainly over- 
balance those of the practice of medicine, and often does it 
happen that straight-forward honesty and unbending integ- 
rity induce men seemingly to neglect their business, by 
holding themselves aloof from the petty and too frequently 
necessary artifices used to gain a practice. The confident 
and arrogant, though ignorant, man often gains a notoriety 
which gives him an astonishing amount of business, while 
the modest man of merit languishes in obscurity. However, 


“Tt sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.” Coleridge. 


Among the literary characters who have adorned the pro- 
fession of medicine, Joun Locke is not least conspicuous, 
though his claims are but little known. Sydenham, the 
greatest authority of his time, bestows on Locke great 
praise, for “his medical skill, his penetrating judgment and 
his acquirements in the science of medicine.” In Syden- 
ham’s dedication of his work, on the history and cure of 
Acute Diseases, he boasts of the approbation of Locke, who 
“had examined it at the bottom, and who, if we consider his 
genius and penetration and exact judgment, has scarce any 
superior, and few equals, now living.” 

The power of practically applying science to the useful 
arts and the business of life, rendered the illustrious Dr. 
Tuomas Youne a distinguished ornament to his profession. 
His numerous works, on subjects of natural philosophy, ex- 
hibit his acquirements as a scholar and his scientific attain- 
ments. He contributed largely to the pages of the most able 
and scientific journals of the day. 


“His review of Adelung’s Mithridates, which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review, is considered a master-piece. The article, 
‘Egypt, in the supplement to the Encyclopeedia-Britanica, was also 
from the pen of this eminent physician; it has been pronounced to 
be the most extraordinary eflort o! scholarship that modern times can 
boast.’ 
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Our author remarks, that 
“The intimate connexion existing between the art of medicine and 
many of the most useful sciences, has given a bias to the minds of 
its professors, more in favor of philosophical than of lighter and more 
elegant learning, &c. 

“Hence, in the annals of medicine, we see more philosophers than 
vase and, taken as a body, we find a greater amount of scientific 
‘inowledge in the medical profession, than, perhaps, in all other pro- 
fessions and classes put together.” 


Still, many of the most distinguished patrons of art and 
works of taste are found among the disciples of Galen. We 
once heard an eminent artist, of forty years standing, say, 
that he had found more liberality and encouragement to his 
art among medical men, than any other class in the com- 
munity, and that most of his finest works were owned by 
them. 

Among the scientific men who have distinguished them- 
selves most, Dr. Wottaston ranks highly. He was desirous 
to practice medicine, but 
“Success, in the professors of medicine, is not at all times to be com- 
manded, even by men of the highest attainment. Quackery and ig- 
norance will thrive, while knowledge and honesty starve. And Dr. 
Wollaston, with all his cultivation of mind, and high professional ad- 
vancement, failed to obtain that patronage which he had a greater 
right to expect than many of his more successful contemporaries,— 
being unable to stoop to those little arts of meanness and flattery, 
which sometimes are more successful in establishing a practice than 
learning and knowledge. Dr. Wollaston retired from the competition 
in disgust.” 


Toptas Smouuet, the author of Humphrey Clinker, and 
numerous familiar and entertaining novels, is too well known 
for more than his name to be here given. His literary per- 
formances are in the hands of every one. 

No one in this profession is entitled to be placed above 
the elegant and refined Meap, for his generous desire and 
liberal contributions to advance the literary and scientific 
character of his age. He spared no expense in collecting 
works of taste. His books occupied twenty-eight days at 
his sale. His collection of prints and drawings required 
fourteen, and his coins and medals were only disposed of 
in eight days. 

“The assemblage of marble statues of-Greek philosophers and 


Roman emperors, bronzes, gems, intaglios, etruscan vases, and other 
rare specimens of antiquity, was most choice and valuable. Ranged 
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along one side of the room stood the busts of the great English 
poets—Shakspeare, Milton and Pope; they were the size of lite, of 
white marble, and by the hand of Scheemakers.”* 


Under the roof where all these treasures were collected, 
were held, at stated periods, those conversaziones which were 
so celebrated as the resort of the great wits and literati of 
the day. Of these meeting Dr. Mead was very fond, and 
the visitors assembled in his library, a spacious room about 
sixty feet long. In politics a hearty Whig, he reckoned 
among his friends, whose sentiments widely differed from 
his own, Garth, Arbuthnot and Freind, who were usually 
present on these occasions. 

To the last, Mead was much attached, and when confined 
in the tower, on a charge of being concerned in what was 
called the Atterbury plot, for the restoration of the Stuart 
family, Mead used all his influence to procure his liberty. 
This, it is said, he effected, by refusing to prescribe for Sir 
Robert Walpole, the minister of the day, unless the prisoner 
was relieved from prison and admitted to bail. 


“No foreigner of any learning, taste, or even curiosity, ever came 
to England without being introduced to Dr. Mead ; and he was con- 
tinually consulted in difficult cases, by eminent continental physi- 
cians.” 

In an agreeable little work, “The Gold Headed Cane,” in 
which are interesting sketches of Radcliffe, Mead, Askew, 
Pitcairn and Baillie, an imaginary conversation at one of 
Mead’s parties is given, of a spirited and delightful character. 

Would that the liberality and social feeling of our day 
could bring about such entertaining and instructive assem- 
blages of literary and scientific men ! 

Among those who took part in these conversaziones, not 
the least conspicuous was the celebrated physician and nat- 
uralist, Sir Hans Sioane, who succeeded Sir Isaac Newton, 
as President of the Royal Society, and was founder of the 
British Museum. He was considered the greatest naturalist 
of his day, and his friendship and society were courted by 
all the literati of Europe. He was the first English physi 
cian raised toa baronetage. His library contained more 
than 50,000 volumes, 3,566 manuscripts, and an_ infinite 
number of rare and curious books. In 1753, Parliament 


« The Gold Headed Cane. Art. Mean. 
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purchased his library and collection, and thus originated the 
British Museum. 

The whole community, as well as physicians, are interest- 
ed in “Mad Doctors and Mad Houses,” and we trust the in- 
terests of humanity may be an apology for our giving special 
attention to this subject. 


“When called upon to decide, in a case of ordinary disease, the 
physician may err in judgment, and his error may be productive of 
great evil to his patient,—his life may be jeopardized, or at least his 
health may be irrecoverably damaged; but, if he errs in judging a 
case of suspected insanity, he not only perils the life and health of bis 
patient, but his very liberty. Upon his decision, the man is to be 
either restored to the rank and privilege of a rational and responsible 
being, or to be subjected to those moral and physical restraints, 
which the law has deemed necessary to throw around the lunatic, for 
the protection of himself, his property, and the society in which he 
moves, 

“How important then is the investigation of mental disease ; and 
yet, it is a melancholy fact, that there are no affections so little un- 
derstood, or that have received eo little attention, as diseases of the 
intellectual powers. Of late years, however, great advances have 
been made, by improved theories and practice, towards both the 
comfort and restoration of the insane; and physicians are more and 
more convinced of medicine, as a remedial agent, in the cure of in- 
sanity.” p. 125. 


And much more attention has been given to the moral 
treatment of the insane, since the introduction, by Pinel, of 
his humane and benevolent practice. 


“Prior to the introduction of the improved treatment of insanity 
by Pinel, the course adopted, in the management of these cases, was 
most revolting to the judgment and feelings. Dr. Cullen, who was 
considered high authority, recommended the infliction of corporal 
punishment on maniacs, with a view of rendering them rational by 
impressing terror. From Dr. Mead’s observation on madness, it 
would appear that, in his time, flagellation was a common remedy 
for this disorder.” p. 144. 


Shakspeare says, 


“Love is merely a madness, and, I tell you, deserves as well a dark 
house, and a whip, as madmen do.” As You Like It. 

“Towards the end of 1792, Pinel, after having many times urged 
the govenment to allow him to unchain the maniacs of the Bicétre, 
but in vain, went himself to the authorities, and with much earnest- 
hess and warmth, advocated the removal of this monstrous abuse. 
Couthon, a member of the commune, gave way to Pinel’s argu- 
ments, and agreed to meet him at the Bicétre. Couthon there in- 
terrogated those who were chained ; but the abuse he received, and 
the confused sounds of cries, vociferations, and clanking of chains in 
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the filthy and damp cells, made him recoil from Pinel’s proposition. 
‘You may do what you like with them,’ said he, ‘but I fear you will 
become their victim.’ Pinel instantly commenced his undertaking, 
There we about fifty whom he considered might, without danger to 
the others, be unchained; and he began by releasing twelve, with 
the sole precaution of having previously prepared the same number 
of strong waistcoats, with long sleeves, which could be tied behind 
the back if necessary. The first man on whom the experiment was 
to be tried, was an English Captain, whose history no one knew, as 
he had been in chains forty years. He was thought to be one of 
the most furious among them: his keepers approached him with 
caution, as he had, in a fit of fury, killed one of them on the spot, 
with a blow from his manacles. He was chained more vigorously 
than any other. Pinel entered his cell unattended, and calmly said 
to him, ‘Captain, I will order your chains to be taken off, and give 
you liberty to walk in the court, if you will promise to behave well, 
and injure no one! ‘Yes, I promise you,’ said the maniac ; ‘but you 
are laughing at me, you are all teo much alraid of me.’ ‘I have six 
men,’ answered Pinel, ‘ready to enforce my commands, if necessary. 
Believe me, then, on my word, I will give you tiberty if you will put 
on this waistcoat.’ 

“He submitted to this willingly, without a word; his chains were 
knocked off, and the keepers retired, leaving the door of his cell open. 
He raised himself many times from his seat, but fell again on it, for 
he had been in a sitting posture so long, that he had lost the use of 
his legs; in a quarter of an hour he succeeded in maintaining his 
balance, and, with tottering steps, came to the door of his dark cell. 
His first look was at the sky, and he cried enthusiastica'ly, “How 
beautiful! During the rest of the day he was constantly in motion, 
walking up and down the stair-cases, and uttering short exclamations 
of delight. In the evening he returned, of his own accord, into his 
cell, where a better bed than he had been accustomed to had been 
prepared for him, and he slept tranquilly. During the two succeed- 
ing years, which he spent in the Bicétre, he had no return of his pre- 
vious paroxysms; but even rendered himself useful by exercising a 
kind of authority over the insane patients, whom he ruled in his own 
fashion.” p. 147. 


He next released a soldier of the French guards, who had 
been chained ten years, and was the dread of his keepers. 
By kind words and treatment he calmed him, and promised, 
if he behaved well, to take him into his service. The change 
was sudden and complete, and during the rest of his life he 
was devoted to his deliverer. 


“In the course of three days, he released fifty-three maniacs from 
chains ; men of all conditions and countries; workmen, merchants, 
soldiers, lawyers, &c. The result was beyond his hopes. ‘T'ranquil- 
ity and harmony succeeded to tumult and disorder; and the whole 
discipline was marked with a regularity and kindness, which had the 
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most favorable effect on the insane themselves, rendering even the 
most furious more tractable.”* 


Since the introduction of mild measures and careful moral 
influence, the condition of the insane has been greatly ame- 
liorated, and the proportion of cures much larger, 

The many interesting details which might be given, in 
illustration of the improvement in the management of the 
insane, and statistics, shewing their curability, under various 
circumstances, would require too extended an article to do 
justice to the subject. At a future time it may be made a 
matter of special consideration. 

We cannot here omit a paragraph, from a recent publica- 
tion, for the benefit of the medical practitioner as well as the 
public. It is upon a sub!ect which has an intimate re:ation 
with the curability or permanency of mental disease, and 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the minds of all who 
are so unfortunate as to have friends laboring under mental 
disorder. Ina Report to the Legislature of Virginia, rela- 
tive to the “Western Asylum,” for 1842, Dr. Stribling re- 
marks: 

“There is one evil, resulting from this want of information, of so 
frequent occurrence and so mischievous in its character, that we can- 
not, even at the risk of being deemed presumptuous, refrain longer 
from raising our voices against it, and calling upon physicians 
throughout the commonwealth, to halt in a course which but too often 
aggravates, and that in a ten-fold degree, the horrors of a malady, 
for the relief of which their interposition has been sought. It rarely 
happens that a patient is brought here, after having been previously 
inder the care of a medical practitioner, in regard to whom it cannot 
be said, that he has been ‘well bled, blistered and purged.’ So in- 
discriminate and universal is this practice, and to such an extent is it 
frequently prosecuted, that it numbers among its victims those labor- 
ing under every form, degree and duration of insanity! But those 
who are most exposed to it, and in the greatest degree injured by it, 
are individuals afflicted with active mania. Here, the practitioner 
rarely fails to attribute the usual consequences which result alone 
from high nervous excitement, to inordinate arterial action.” 


Depletion here aggravates symptoms that opposite treat- 
ment might remove ; and the mistaken delicacy of friends, 
in keeping the insane as long as possible from the public 
asylum, results in their becoming fixed, and frequently in- 
curable. 


* Memoires de |’ Academie de Medicine IV. 1. 1835. 
62 VOL. Iv.—no. 8. 
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Dr. Woodward, the eminent “Mad Doctor” of the Massa- 
chusetts Institution, at Worcester, gives, in his last report, 
the following estimate of the cures, during ten years, among 
cases under a year’s standing, and those which were of a 
longer duration: 

Cases which, when admitted, were of a less 
duration than a year, 
Of which recovered 
died 


remained 


Cases which, when admitted, were of a longer 
duration than a year, 
Of which recevered 141 
“died, 82 
remained 198—- 


This shows a very large proportion in favor of submitting 
to asylum treatment cases however recent. Inthe Eastern 
asylum in Virginia, out of thirteen recent cases, twelve were 
discharged cured. ‘Too often are even recent cases carried 
to such Institutions with constitutions injured by the ordinary 
routine treatment, based upon the false principle of consid- 
ering every case of insanity as resulting from high arterial 
action in the vessels of the brain. Doubtless such cases 
occur, but constitutions and idiosyncrasies are as various as 
faces. 

A number of curious cases are related in the work under 
notice, which we can only refer to as affording subject for 
philosophical investigation, and reflection on the instability 
of human intellect. 

Among the anecdotes here related of “Mad Doctors,” that 
of Dr. Willis, which we now transcribe, is not the least 
characteristic of his ability to control his patients. 

He was summoned to attend George III: 


“The king had not undergone the operation of shaving during 
more than five weeks, nor would submit to have it performed, yet ex- 
pressed a strong desire to shave himself. Willis gratified him in this 
wish. ‘Your majesty,’ said he, ‘is desirous to get rid of your beard. 
You shall have a razor given you for the purpose.’ He instantly 
put the instrument into the king’s hand, who went through the pro- 
cess with purfect success, Willis governing him by the eye during 
the whole performance. 

“The celebrated Edmund Burke asked Willis how he should have 
acted, if his majesty had been seized suddenly with frenzy, while the 


razor wae in hishand. Upon this, Dr. Willie desired. two vivid ligbw 
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to be placed between the great orator and himself, and exclaimed, 
‘There now, I should look at him thus,’ darting, at the same time, 
such a look at Burke from his appalling eyes, as made him recoil 
with affright. ‘This mode of looking at a maniac, he observed, 
‘would cause him to quail more etlectually than chains or manacles.’ 
“Having acquired great reputation for his suecess in restoring 
George III., (for which he had an annuity of £1500 for twenty-one 
years, and his son £650 per annum during life.) he was sent for to 
attend the Queen of Portugal, whose aberration of mind he com- 
pletely cured—a service for which he received £20,000.” p. 175. 


Of the most eminent mad doctors, the names of Haslam; 
Sir William Ellis, Burrows, Monro, Morison, Pritchard, 
Conolly, Sir Andrew Halliday and Combe, are most promi- 
nent. Most of them are connected either with public or 
private institutions for the cure of mental derangement. 

In relation to “medical emigration,” our author has a chap- 
ter, in which some good advice is offered to “English medi- 
cal men,” which deserves as much the notice of “American 
medical men:” 


“Ata time when every body is complaining of a redundancy of 
medical population, when we hear lamentations from one, and sighs 
from another, on the present crowded state of the profession, it be- 
comes a matter of importance and interest to inquire how far this 
evil, assuming its existence, admits of being removed by the adoption 
of the principle of emigration. 

“That the medical profession is overstocked, there cannot be a 
doubt; and that many men, highly and expensively educated, are 
allowed to pine, and droop, for want of public patronage, is equally 
self-evident. It is useless to stop to investigate the causes of the 
evil—they have been ia operation for a considerable time, and con- 
tinue their pernicious influence. The standard of medical education 


has been fixed too low.” p, 209. 


To work off the superabundant supply of graduates from 
the numerous schools of learning. emigration is advised, and, 
among other places, our New-Orneans is recommended 
first, as a city where 

“The most desirable openings exist for medical men, if they can 
make up their minds to brave the sickly season, when the greater 
portion of the inhabitants take flight. 

“When the dog-star rises upon its sky, the yellow fever is but too 
sure to come in its train. Notwithstanding the annual, or, at least, 
the biennial visits of this pestilence—although its besom sweeps off 
multitudes of unacclimated poor, and compels the rich to fly—not- 
Withstanding the terror that is everywhere associated with the name 
of the city—it is rapidly advancing in population.” p. 243. 
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Other Western cities and locations in the United States 
there are, where “excellent openings” are to be found for 
“English medical men ;” and even “excellent medical profes- 
sorships are to be obtained, provided the candidates can 
bring testimonials of having received a good general educa- 
tion.” This is quite complimentary to the state of Ameri- 
can medical education ; yet, we believe, there is reason to 
admit the superiority of professional education in “the old 
countrie.” 

We intended, when we commenced the notice of the pre- 
sent work, to make it chiefly the hook whereon to hang our 
ideas on medical education, which we deem carelessly neg- 
lected by our authorities, and by those who pay a dear tax 
to ignorance, in money as well as health and bodily comfort, 
to say nothing of the sufferings of those who are too fre- 
quently deprived of the protection and support of valuable 
parents and friends ; but the numerous topics which have 
interested us, have precluded our present occupation of so 
much “Doctor’s Stuff.” 

The remaining chapters will be sufficient to occupy our 
pen, until a more convenient season for “a regular course of 
medicine”—trusting that our preparatory doses may not 
seriously imterfere with what may then be prescribed as 
alterative. 

The introduction to “Army and Navy Surgeons,” &c. is 
taken up with a lamentation that 


“There are so few sources of distinction and wealth open to its 
members, beyond the ordinary routine of practice. In the other pro- 
fessions there are situations of trust, honor and profit, which act as 
incentives to exertion, and are bestowed as prizes to reward success; 
and it is greatly to be regretted that in so useful and responsible a 
calling as that of medicine, there are so few similar inducements 
held out to stimulate the exertions and studies of its members.” 


To this we can only say, Amen! The reward ofa life 
of hard labor in medicine, in this country, is a broken con- 
stitution earned too often on half-pay, and, after being the 
nurses of others, to be, in turn, nursed ourselves. 


“The Army claims our first attention, as it opens the widest door 
to honorable and profitable employment. 

“It must be admitted, that the duties of the army surgeon are of a 
much more arduous character than those performed by any other 
officer attached to the army. The surgeon’s post is always at the 
head-quarters of his regiment. He shares the hardships of the field, 
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of the camp, and of foreign stations. He must encounter the burn- 
ing rays of the meridian sun within the tropics, the chilly damps of 
night, or inhale the deleterious effluvia of the swamp or lake, at an 
hour when it is doubly pestilential to the human frame. Much of 
his time must be spent in the fulsome air of the inospital, for so it will 
be whenever many bodies laboring under the re some of morta! 
disease, are congregated together in a hot climate.” 


And what is the “profitable” employment derived by these 
army surgeons per diem? 
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The pay of the naval surgeons is less than that of similar 
services in the army. 

In relation to our (United States) navy, we find, in a late 
periodical, published in Philadelphia,* a striking editorial as 
to the emoluments and condition of assistant surgeons, passed 
assistant surgeons and surgeons, which are the several grades. 

“Taking the ordinary run of service for five years, sea and shore 
duty, and a short leave of absence, the average annual pay of an 
assistant surgeon will be about $930, but not more.” 


After five years, he is examined for promotion, and, if 
qualified, his pay is increased, varying, according to service, 
from $850 to $1273. After four years longer, he may re- 
ceive a surgeon’s commission. His pay is then $1000 to 
$1,406. After twenty-nine years of service, his pay is ad- 
vanced, and he receives $1,800 to $2,773! Should he be so 
fortunate as to receive the appointment of Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, he resides at Washington, 
and receives $2,500 ! 

For the degrading condition to which medical men in the 
havy are subjected, we refer to the work just quoted. 

The relative proportion of pay in our army and navy is 
thus contrasted : 


* Medical Examiner, April and May, 1843. 
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Navy. Army. 
Chief of the Medical Bureau, $2,500 $3,042 
Surgeons of 10 years standing, from $1400 to $2173 from $2519 to $2824 
Surgeons less than 10 years, “ 1000 “ $1573 “ $1794 “ $2297 
Assistant Surgeons, “ $$ 650 “ $127 * $1083 “ $2439 


How great the contrast here with the fees of Fothergill, 
who, for twenty-five years, averaged £6000 per annum! In 
1775, when the influenza prevailed, he had sixty patients a 
day, and his income that year amounted to £8000. In 1800, 
Dr. Lettsom’s income was £12,000, and Sir Astley Cooper 
is said to have received £21,000 for one year’s professional 
labors! Such days are, however, gone by. and, in America, 
there is no prospect of any such occurring. It is custo- 
mary among us to complain of Doctors’ bills, and to post- 
pone paying them until the last, and frequently not to pay 
them at all. This, we consider, is owing to the wretched 
system of credit, which has lately been the admitted cause 
of so much financial distress. “Pay as you go,” Jobn Ran- 
dolph’s philosopher’s stone, should be introduced in medical 
economy. 


“If the cash system were in vogue, as a general rule, physicians’ 
bills or fees would be more cheerfully paid than they are now. The 
services of the medical adviser, rendered in February, are apt to be 
coldly remembered the following December; and although the pa- 
tient, in the meantime, may have paid the highest fees to the most 
distinguished lawyer, given the highest price for furniture, or dry 
goods or wines, or contributed largely to his church, paying the high- 
est prices for the means of supplying all his wants and satisfying his 
tastes, the physician is expected to deduct from his accouni, at the 
end of the year. Besides being more advantageous to the physician, 
to the great majority of his patients it would be more agreeable and 
convenient to pay his fee daily, ur to liquidate his bill at the termina- 
tion of the case. 

“But who is to bring about a change that seems to be fraught with 
so much benefit to the mass of the profession? Can it be done by 
colleges of physicians or medical societies? Or is it in the power of 
a few leaders to establish the custom, by setting an example that the 
less influential members of the profession might follow without the 
risk of losing business?” Medical Examiner, ibid. 


This “consummation devoutly to be wished for,” by the 
profession, will probably never be attained until the perfec- 
tion of human reason is acknowledged to exist. 

The public are deeply interested in Medical Education, 
and they are also as much concerned in what, at first sight, 
they may not deem important, the subject of Medical Ethics. 
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Upon casual reflection, they may not see the necessity of 
the latter, but more careful thought will bring to their view 
the importance of rules for the government of phy sicians in 
their professional intercourse ‘with each other and their 
patients. 

Men’s constitutions differ as much as their personal ap- 
pearance, and it is an obligation upon a practitioner to study 
individual cases. When he is called in, he is expected to 
appreciate peculiarities, and to investigate the modes of ac- 
tion of the different vital organs of his patient, and to recog- 
nize constitutional idiosvncrasy. In this is the chief diff- 
culty of the physician. If he forms a correct judgment 
of the special character of the disorder he is to treat, he has 
a storehouse of remedies from which to choose, to adapt to 
the necessary indications, and having selected the means 
which his experience informs him are proper for the cir- 
cumstances, he proceeds with confidence to their use. Every 
one has a right to claim from him the study of his case, and 
the educated man who distinguishes between the recorded 
observation of centuries, as well as his own personal expe- 
rience, and empirical routine practice, is fairly entitled to a 
larger share of confidence; he is better qualified to decide 
with the accumulated knowledge of others, ceteris paribus, 
than to form an opinion solely from his ow n judgment, which 
may be, and ofien is, warpe ‘d by prejudice, and not seldom 
by ignorance. Having given his attention and special con- 
sideration to his patient, and brought to bear upon his case 
the results of a conscientious conviction, a reciprocal obliga- 
tion on the part of the latter isdue to him, so far as the 
opinions and influence of the latter have an effect in the com- 
munity, on the character of the former. It is reasonable 
that a physician, when consulted by another, should consider 
that he enjoys his confidence, and this should always carry 
obligation with it. 

In the conduct of medical men to each other, this relation 
between the adviser and the patient, should be scrupulously 
recognized, and the dignity and fair-dealing of honorable 
men ‘carefully estimated. Physicians should ‘alw ays keep in 
mind the high character of their calling, and have a rigid 
and unwavering disposition to give all their influence to ade 
to its liberality ‘and respectability. Presuming that the edu- 
cation of the medical man has been regular, and his selec- 
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tion as a medical adviser the result of choice, we are deci- 
dedly of opinion that the personal interests of the patient 
are fully as much concerned (if not more so) in confidence 
in the former. Whatever, therefore, tends to preserve or 
diminish this deeply important relation, isa matter of special 
concern to the public. Had our opinion been, that it was 
interesting to medieal practitioners alone, we would have 
considered these Observations as out of place here, and con- 
signed them to a strictly medical periodical. As life is always 
involved in sickness, however trifling, the duties of a physi- 
cian always bear with them responsibility, and they are based 
on confidence. 

Unless, therefore, there be decided neglect or want of 
knowledge exhibited by the practitioner, we take it, that he 
has a claim to continued employment which no caprice or 
mere fancy should interrupt. Even where a young physi- 
cian is the attendant, and more difficult cases arise in a fam- 
ily, he should not be superceded by another, however popu- 
lar or experienced he may be,—he may be called in with 
the former, who, if he knows his own interest, will never 
object to have responsibility removed from him, however 
anxious he may be to found a reputation on the successful 
treatment of serious cases. ‘Too soon will he feel that ter- 
rible incubus, when he is least prepared for it. Responsi- 
bility! it is a fearful trust in the hands of the best informed 
and most able, that the life of the parent, the partner, the 
child, the friend and guardian in this world of trouble, should 
rest on the judgment and decision of a feeble man! Indi 
vidual interests induce us to seek it, with confidence in our- 
selves, but, as soon as we feel its power, we find that its 
weight crushes us and makes us realize our own weakness, 

The less knowledge a man has, the more confidence he 
has in himself, and experience daily demonstrates this truth. 

We wish it were in our power to congratulate the public 
on the improvement in the morals of our profession ; but in 
England, as well as in our country, we regret to say, there 
are causes in action, which preclude our hopes for any 
immediate advancement. The faulty system of medical 
legislation, the small amount of preparation of students 
for degrees, and the loose regard for moral qualifications, 
justify no hopes for the future, unless some reform takes 


place. 
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The Medical Examiner says truly, 

“The multitude of practitioners—the immense disproportion be- 
tween the supply and the demand—is another cause powerfully con- 
tributing to the demoralization gf the profession and the suecess of 
quackery. Impatient of ‘hope drred, despairing of ultimate success 
in a legitimate way, or impelled by want, the physician forsakes the 
rugged and laborious path of rectitude, and is led to adopt the smooth- 
er and more attractive one of empiricism. “He apparently loses 
nothing in public estimation, and secures a speedy subsistence if not 
a fortune.” 

“We are pleased to learn, says the Medical Examiner, for April 
15th, that the College of Physicians and Philadelphia Medical Society, 
two of the oldest and most efficient medical institutions in the coun- 
try, are engaged in framing a code of laws to regulate the profes- 
sional conduct of their members.” 


“Professional quackery” is, unfortunately, a growing evil, 
and we cannot but hail the present movement on the part of 
the medical bodies mentioned, as a most timely and salutary 
measure, well calculated to elevate the character of the pro- 
fession, and greatly to enlarge its usefulness. 

We intended to have given our views of what shon!d con- 
stitute the rules of conduct of practitioners towards each 
other, but we have already protracted our paper to an almost 
unreadable length, and we practise “a virtue of necessity,” 
self-denial. 

The two last chapters of “Physic and Physicians” are 
occupied with “Sketches of eminent living Physicians,” 
many of whom are bright ornaments of ourage. We would 
take great pleasure in noticing all, but our limits will not 
allow of it. The court and courtly physician, Sr Henry 
Halford, the President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and Sir James Clarke, lately associated with a melancholy 
event in the Royal Household, are well known from their 
position. Dr. Chambers, who was called in consni{tation to 
William IV. has a practice worth £4000 per annum, and de- 
serves it. Among those who deserves a special notice is the 
practical Dr. John Elliottson—we say practical, because of 
the success of the publication of his clinical instruction, 
which, we consider, shows a man’s knowledge for practice 
more than the most learned volumes, the result of midngght 
study and literary or scientific acquirement. We have seen 
physicians who could discourse and write lea nedly on dis- 
eases and symptoms, who had no capacity to apply their 
knowledge to practice, and these men rarely succeed as 

63 VoL, Iv.—no. 8, 
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practitioners, and it is such that are apt to create a prejudice 
against literary and scientific studies in physicians. 

We venture to say, that no physician who will read the 
clinical lectus es of Dr. Elliotgou, can say otherwise than 
that his observations, drawn fm the facts before him, are 
within the compass of bis own experience in similar cases, 
and express more accurately, than is customary in such lec- 
tures, the impress of a correct appreciation of the diseases 
treated. Speaking of his early difficulties, he says,* 

“For many years [ toiled, and saw many of my contemporaries, 
many of my juniors, who worked less, but were wiser in their genera- 
tion, pass by me. I published work after work, edition afier edition, 
and paper alter paper was honored with a place in the transactions 
of the first medical socicty in Europe. I was physician to a large 
Metropolitan Hospital, and had attended there, and er: atuitously out 
of doors, above twenty thousand patients. But in vain. In 1828, my 
profession was not more lucrative to me, and was as short of my ac- 
tual expenses, as it had been in 1818. At that time ‘the Lancet’ was 
pleased, now and then, to publish a clinical lecture delivered by meat 
St. Thomas’, and my practice at once doubled. The following year 
it published the greater part as | delivered them, and my practice 
doubled again. Last season the same journal published them all, 
and my practice was doubled a third time. This astonished me the 
more, as my clinical lectures were generally delivered with little or 
no premeditation, while all 1 published myse It, had cost me great 
labor, many a headache, and much midni; ght oil. 


The necessity of a case is the best stimulus to show the 
capacity of a medical man—his skill in detecting and his 
decision on the treatment required. If he be in error. he 
will soon be noticed and suffer. Students very soon decide 
on the practical tact of their teachers. 

Dr. Elliotson, is a well-educated physicien, and has the 
credit of having introduced several powerful remedies to 
more practical use, among nee are Prussic Acid, Hydroi- 
odate of Potash, Quinine in large doses, Carbonate of lron 
in Chorea, &e. 2 

He has, for several years, been conspicuous for the bold 
and uncompromising stand which he has taken in relation 
to Auima! Magnetism. 

He was a witness of the Baron Dupolet’s experiments, 
whieh staggered him. He resolved to satisfy himself and 
others by personal investigations, in which he met with 
much opposition from his colieagues. Every thing which 


* In his Introductory to a course in University College. 
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ingenuity could suggest was adopted, to induce him to aban- 
don the subject, and throw ridicule upon it, but without 
having any eflect on his mind. ‘The opposition was so 
strong to his experiments in the North London Hospital, 
that he was forced to resign as its physician. The undig- 
nified, unscientific and ungenerous opposition to the investi- 
gation of this extraordinary physical influence still con- 
tinues, and Dr. Elliotson has been treated so harshly by the 
members of his usua.ly liberal profession, that he bas been 
obliged, afer much calm reflection, to send in his resignation 
tothe Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, of which he 
had been a member thirty years,—had been its president 
when it obtained its charter, in which there is no living 
name but his own,—bad procured for it the epithet Royal, 
and for its members the name of F’e/lows,—had allowed the 
society to hold its general evening meetings, and meetings of 
the council, at his own house when it had no house of its 
own,—had given the members numerous conversaziones 
during his presidency, and furnished many papers to its 
Transactions. 'Vhe prejudice and exhibition of bad feeling 
and want of candor, justice and scientific spirit towards hin 
in the Society, were such as to require him to withdraw from 
his long and intimate connexion with it. This is the fate of 
all who are in advance of their age, and Dr. Elliotson his 
the honor of being considered a fool and a madman, for ex- 
hibiting facts, which the experience of many of the pious, 
wise and learned of the present day attest, as well as the 
names of Cuvier. La Place, Pueald Stewait. Gall. and a host 
ofohers. Dr. Ell.otson has also distinguished h:mself as 
an able advocate of the science of Phrenology. 

“He is still pursuing his magnetic re searches. He has public ex- 
hibitions, twice a week, at his private residence, to which visitors are 
admitted by ticket. We understand that crowds of people attend 
these meetings, and that many, who ‘go to scoff, return firmly per- 
suaded of the existence of such an agent as that of animal magne- 


usm. p- Zoe. 


Extremely interesting notices of other living physicians 
and surgeons are given by our anthor, among whom we 
hotice several who have passed away from the stage of their 
labors, s'nce the work was published. 

Dr. Copland, Dr. Davis, A. 'T. Thompson, Sir James 
UcGregor, the priucipal medical officer of the British Army, 


a 


—— — es 
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Marshall Hall, the Chemist Faraday, Dr. Mantell, Dr. Birk- 
beck, Dr. Philip, Dr. Arnott, Turnbull, Clutterbuck, Sig- 
mond, Sir William Burnett, the veyron general of the 
Navy, Dr. Roget, Dr. Stewart, Sir C. M. Clarke, Tweedie, 
Southwood Smith, G. Gregory, 1 Johnson, and twenty 


others are al‘uded to, with more or less extended sketches of 


their characters. Among eminent surgeons, the lamented 
Sir Asrtey Cooper and Sir Cuarres Bett, are now 
numbered with those who are released from their Jabors. 
The distinction and success of the former is familiarly 
known. Fora long period his receipts averaged £15,000 
per annum, and have been known to reach, in one year, 
£21,000. He wrote and published but little, but that was 
practical and most valuable. As a lecturer, he had the 
highest rank, and always had the largest class of any Lon- 
don surgeon. Not only students attended his courses, but 
medical men, who a id bee . practitioners for many years. 

Sir Cuarues Bett has been, for many years, highly dis- 
tinguished for Avge success as a surgeon, and his scientific 
contributions, and resarches in p hysiology, especially in re- 
lation to the nervous system. 

Of the remaining distinguished surgeons, Sir B. Bronte, 
Mr. Gururir, Mr. Bransspy Cooper, Mr. LAwReEncE, Mr. 
Waroprop aud «thers, we would be pleased to speak, but 
must refer to the work itself. We can only notice the 
present lion of operative surgery, familiarly called “Bos 


No country practitioner visits the metropolis without being able 


to say, when he returns to his own quiet town or retired village, 4 
hav: en Liston operate ;’ not to have done so, would be considered 
as exhibiting as lamentable a want of curiosity, as was manifested 
by the countryman, who left London without seeing the Queen.” 
p- 356. 

“Mr. Liston has in his yeas ysningch ’ all the elements and qualities 
which @ ri, we should say, were cessary to forma cood opera- 
tor. He is constitutionally of strong nerve, and pos weoecen remark able 
coolness, presence of mind, and undaunt ted courage. He would dis- 
sect a living person, if it were necessary, without a muscle of his 
face moving. It ts indee astonishing to w itness with what perfect 
nonchalance he commences the most tormidab le operations. He 
pares his instruments, arranges them in due order, fixes the table i 
its-‘proper position, with as much sang froid as a waiter at a London 
tavern would manifest in preparing for poy er party. Nothing, but 
the consciousness of being thoroughly master of what he is about, 


could enable him to do this.” p. 358. 
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His ability is derived from “a minute knowledge of anato- 
my, and long practice in handling the knife.” 

‘Mr. Liston is a great carver: 

“To see him dissect a goose or turkey, at his own table, is said to 
be a great curiosity. Without the aid of a fork, and simply with the 
knife, he carves the turkey in the most scientific manner, exciting the 
admiration of all who see him.” 


He is also noted for his passionate fondness for a black 
tom cat, or rather his black cat Tom, which 
“Is always perched on Liston’s shoulder, at breakfast, dinner and tea, 
in his carriage and out of his carriage. It is quite ludicrous to wit- 
ness the devotion which the great operator exhibits towards his fa- 
vorite.” p. 363. 

Dr. Grsson, of Philadelphia, in his “Rambles in Europe,” 
gives an interesting account of his visits toand with Liston, 
and mentions his having formed an acquaintance with Tom 
at Mr. Liston’s table, “by finding his foot in my soup before 
[ was aware of his proximity to my plate.” 

Many diverting and characteristic anecdotes might be 
given of this eccentric gentleman had we space: 


“He had been much annoyed one day, at the Royal Infirmary 
owing to some altercation he had with Professor Syme; and, when 
in the act of getting into his carriage, his coachman said—*Where to, 
sir? ‘Drive to the devil,’ exclaimed Liston. ‘Does his majesty re- 
quire an operation?’ quietly asked ghe coachman.” 


Our author promises another work in continuation of these 
sketches. Who he is, we are not informed. Hé gives in- 
trinsic evidence of being a practioner, and his extensive fa- 
miliariiy with men and thiugs, in the profession, do not en- 
courage us to agree with a foreign periodical in the suspicion 
that he is the writer of the Diary of a Physician. The 
style, too, of the latter work is much more vigorous and 
spirited than any portion of that which we have had under 
consideration. 

With one more extract, we dismiss our subject : 

“In concluding these volumes we may observe, that justly famous 
as were those great men who shed lustre on the past ages of medical 
sclence— 


‘Lights of the world, and demi-gods of fame !’ 


incalculable as was the value of those discoveries with which they 
enriched and surprised their species, there is nothing in the present 


state of the profession, which would prompt a belief that the spirit, by 
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which its former triumphs was accomplished, is extinguished, or that 
the future will be adorned with names less illustrious, or discoveries 
less brilliant, than those recorded in the annals of the past.” 


In closing our extended review of this ork, we have only 
to say, that the prese.ip ion of the Doctor is usually more 
sereeable to make than fo the patient to swallow, but, we 
trust, oir dose, which has been divide!, has not proved op- 
pressive or sckening, ard that it may induce our read-rs, 
who may have no love for Physic, yet to entertain good 
will for Physicians. 


Art. VIII.—Tue Novets or Frepertka BREMER. 

The Neighbors, a Story of every-day Life:—The H. 
Fumly:— The Presidents Daughters, a Narrative of 
a Governess:—The Home, or Family Cares and Fam- 
ily Joys —— Nirife and Peace. or Neenes in Norway :— 
The President's Daughters, Part Il. Nina, By Fren- 
ERIKA Bremer. ‘Translated by Mary Howitt. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1842. 





THese comprise a series of charming novels, which have 
lately appeared before the Knglish and American public, 
under the simple and unassumng title of “Scenes from 
Every-day.Life.”. Our author has adopted quite a new style 
and one which gives promise that a better day, in this spe- 
cies of literature, is dawning upon us. The press has been 
teeming with tras, under the title of fashionable novels, 
which has given a false taste to the novel reading commn- 
nity. In such works, the pure and beautiful realities of life 
are lost sight of, and a morbid delicacy of tone and feeling is 
cultivat.d, to the exclusion of th se traits which give heal.h 
and vigor to the character. We wsh to see this taste 
changed ; to see more wrifers like Frederika Bremer, who, 
with all a woman’s delicate tact, can give interest to every 
day events and every-day duties. Miss Bremer’s writings 
have come upon us suddenly and in rapid succession. In 
the course of two years, no less than eight volumes have 
emana‘ed from her prolitic pen. They have been translated 
into var.ous languages, although their first appearance, out 
of her native country, was in Germany. Here, she seems 
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tohave been much and deservedly admired. They were 
translated into Englis) by Mary Howitt, and, almest imme- 
diately, repr.nied in this country. We do not think the 
American translator has been so successful as Mrs. Howitt, 
although she has not chosen the best specimens of our au- 
thor’s wrtings. We know it js the fashion to applaud these 
writings, to place them upon the centre-tables, and discuss 
them in the drawing rooms, all over the country. Now, we 
do not admire them because it is the fashion to do so, but for 
the deep and genuine moral and religions tone pervading 
them,—because they represent to us, 10 their trne and natu- 
ral colors, the pleasant scenes of the home and the fireside,— 
becanse they give us glimpses of the higher |.fe and nature 
of man, and direct into its right channel that love which 
fills the whole soul,—because they show us man as he is, 
with his virtues and defects, the struggle between his good 
and evil nature, the high and lofty destiny to which he is 
capable of rising, and the depth of degradation to which the 
power of sin reduces him,—because they tiiow around com- 
mon scenes and incideuts a poetic drapery, and, whie they 
make us love the pleasant life God has given us here, give 
us a foretaste of the eternal life hereafter. We have smiled 
and wept over these pages, and we thank our author for her 
simple and unaffected philosophy, and for the Chris ian faith 
and hope, which, out of the c ouds of human suffering and 
death, reveal the sunlight of God's love upon the epen se- 
pulchre. We feel that she has made us happier and better. 

Miss Bremer does not claim distinetion in the literary 
world, yet she is far more entitled to it than many a writer 
of more pretension. She does not give us meagre outlines, 
but glowing and finished pictures. Her language is simple, 
but graceful and elegant, without an appearance of effort, 
yet exact and polished. Her imagination is vivid, but chas- 
tened, and a vain of playful humor, never degenerating into 
bitterness, runs through all her writings. She takes a c’ear 
aud far-sighted view of taings. Her strong good sense and 
sound intellect, lead her to avoid ar.ificial and unnatural 
excit-ments, and, in painting life, to adhere to the true and 
heantiful reality. We wonder to find, in the works of this 
Swedish authoress, our own cherished though’s and imagin- 
ings, and feel as if we meet with familiar fiends in every 
page. Her characters are portraits, and, with few exceptions, 
tue to nature. They are not too highly drawn, nor arti- 
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ficially colored, but are like the men and women whom God 
has made. They are such people as we meet with every 
day, such as we have loved all our lives. They are not 
made to talk “like books,” but like human beings; their 
hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows, are like ours. We 
do not mean, by these remarks, that the characters of our 
author are common-place—that they are all alike simp’e and 
beautiful. No, though she has called into existence, spirits 
which “have less of earth in them than heaven,” yet we find 
among the creations of her fancy those whose high and no- 
ble natures have been sullied and obscured by gross and de- 
grading sin. We seldom meet, in works of this kind, char- 
acters more clearly and sharply defined than those which 
her hand has drawn. 

The piety of our author is most pleasing and cheerful, 
lofty and elevated. She gives her best and strongest aflec- 
tions to God, and goes, with child-like faith and love, to rest 
within his arms. She sees his hand in all the visible works 
of creation as in human life. She hears the voices of the 
trees, of the flowers, and the birds as messengers of religion to 
her heart. She makes us conversant with nature through 
her writings,—carries us with her to view the wild romantic 
scenery of her father-land, and makes us love the pleasant 
hill-side, the fertile valley and the winding rivulet. Yet 
her’s is not the worship cf nature, but she loves and rever- 
ences it as the work of the Great Father. Her piety has 
depth as well as tenderness ;—it is the conviction of the 
reason, as well as the impulse of the heart. It is full of 
sympathy for humanity, of love for all who sufler or enjoy, 
full of a deep spiritual tenderness. She would make all 
children of God, and free all from the burdens of the spirit, 
from unsatisfied ambition, from all restless longing for the 
better in this life, and teach them to hope only for the better 
life to come. She would teach her sex to cultivate woman- 
ly tenderness, without which the rich treasures of intellect 
are nothing,—would give them lofty and pure thoughts, 
gentle and quiet affections,—would not neglect the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, but, at the same time, wou'd never 
suffer it to interfere with the cultivation of the heart. The 
pictures which she has presented of intellectual and _high- 
souled women, devoting their best energies of thought and 
feeling to promote the happiness of their families, 10 give 
light and sunshine to the darkened soul, to make domestic 
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life what it should be, a “heaven upon earth,” are of more 
practical utility than a hundred volumes upon “the sphere 
and duties of women.” She does not moralize, but she 
teaches, hy the irresistible force of example, the purest and 
the pleasantest of all morality. We identify our author 
with her writings, and we love her for the good she has 
done and the happiness she has conferred. She does not 
belong to any age or country, for her scenes and characters 
are found in the truth of human nature, 

We do not mean, however, that we think Miss Bremer 
deserves unqualified praise, or that she excels equally in 
every department of her art. Although her power of de- 
delineating characters is very great, yet she sometimes fails. 
She is most successful in painting good angels. Whatever 


is most familiar to the mind, is of course most easily and 
faithfully represented, and, to Miss Bremer, the good, the 
pure and the beautiful in nature and life are like “house- 
hold words.” She cannot skillfully portray an accomplished 
villain, or a depraved but highly gifted woman. We are 
continually struck with a want of reality, with scenes “got 
up for effect ;” there is too much of the demon and too little 
of the man. The figures are distorted and unnatural, and 
the effect is sometimes fearfully disproportioned to the cause. 
Her shades are too dark and her contrasts too glaring. The 
latter is the case, in the union of Bruno and Serena in “the 
Neighbors,” which, in our opinion, is, to say the least, in de- 
eidedly bad taste. ‘The character of the blind girl, in “the 
H Family,” is one of surpassing interest; she draws 


and sustains our close attention throughout, although it is a 


false and unnatural interest: her love for her uncle has 
something in it so monstrous, so utterly at variance with the 
laws of nature and society. She is, however, an original ; 
but so utterly hopeless, so wretched, so perverted, are the 
actions and language of this unfortunate being, that we can- 
not believe her to be true to the genuine feelings of the hu- 
man heart. In “Home,” Sara’s dark and evil nature comes 
like a blight into the pleasant family circle, and the Countess 
Augusta, in “the President’s Daughters,” with all her beauty 
and grace, and her rich gifts of intellect, is onagf the most 
repulsive and, as it seems to us, unnatural Pm aes in the 
world. 

We do not undertake to go deeply into the merits of these 
works, satisfied, as we are, of their excellence, but will give 
64 VOL. IV.—NO. 8 
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them an arrangement according to our views of their res- 
pective merits, which must, of course, vary with the different 
opinions of people. In our opinion, “the Neighbors” is far 
the most finished of Miss Bremer’s productions, These 
books have been so much read, that it is unnecessary to give 
an outline of the scenes or incidents in either of them. Our 
first introduction to the good Dr. Werner and his bride, is 
very pleasant. We like them both very much. We thought 
the Doctor, at first, a quiet, good sort of man, who mar- 
ried rather too late in life, but, after becoming more acquaint- 
ed with him, we feel much admiration and respect for his 
excellent qualities of head and heart. Franziska, makes 
him a charming wife,——we like her frank and simple 
character. We are delighted with her cheerful and happy 
home,—with all the arrangements, described with so much 
naiveté. ‘Their domestic life is full of a quiet beauty, and 
we rejoice that what is so simple and easily attained, can be 
rendered so attractive. The character which is best sus- 
tained in this work is that of Ma chére mére,—she is not 
entirely natural, but is drawn with a powerful hand. The 
union of sternness and real kindness, of strong affection, but 
unconquerable determination, is well depicted. We admire 
her good house-keeping, and are much amused at the man- 
agement of her daughters-in-law. We like her proverbs 
and speeches occasionally, but think they are introduced a 
little too often. But, we confess, we think she appears bet- 
ter in the management of her household and in the common 
aflairs of life, than in more exciting scenes. 'The quarrel 
between the mother and son and the reconciliation, are de- 
scribed in a masterly manner. The sense of honor and the 
feeling of disgrace, are struggling with the deep and inex- 
tinguishable love of the mother, in the breast of the proud 
and high-spirited woman. We turn away in horror from 
the relentless temper which withheld forgiveness so long, 


from the erring and repentant son, but, when the words of 


blessing are pronounced, when the heart of the mother te- 
calls the wanderer, we can clasp the arms of our love around 
them both, and pray that the peace of heaven may enter 
their soulsg The character of Serena is a model of feminine 
erace and Deauty,—a heart filled with love, and all that is 
true and noble in life and nature,—a womanly delicacy and 
purity of thought, which could not imagine wrong,—a ‘deep 

pure religious sentiment ;—the voice of God is ever speaking 
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in her soul. What love and tenderness does she not awaken 
inus! We thank the author of so much excellence, for having 
introduced us to one who so realizes our ideal of the perfect, 
in life and character. With Bruno, as we have before said, 
we are much dissatisfied, and it is with fear and trembling 
that we resign Serena to him. It seems like a union be- 
tween an angel of light and one of the fallen spirits. It 
was not necessary for the perfection of Serena’s character, 
nor to develope her influence over him, that so dark a page, 
in the history of him she loved, should be presented to her 
pure gaze. It is almost beyond our conception, that he, 
who was so capable of all that was great and noble, could 
have been so degraded. His mother’s curse could hardly 
have produced so blighting an effect. It is not natural nor 
just that such as he was, and as she knew him to be, he could 
have won the affections of such a being as Serena. And 
then his repentance, however sincere, should not have 
placed him so much higher than one who had never sinned. 
His love was too violent, too passionate, too much at vari- 
ance with the calm, pure nature of that love which is eternal 
in the soul. We fear, that the fierce, ungovernable spirit, 
which could destroy the favorite horse which refused to 
obey him, would, if his will were disputed, sacrifice the 
happiness of the gentle and lovely being, who had given 
herself to his arms. We turn away disgusted from the 
scenes where Hagar is made to act so prominent a part. 
We cannot endure that Serena should have known of such 
aconnection. The whole is quite unnecessary to convince 
us that Bruno’s character had too much of evil. The golden 
wedding of the Dahls, is described with much spirit and in- 
terest. The inferior characters are well sustained and add 
to the charm of the book. 

“Home, or Family Joys and Family Cares,” which we 
place second only to the Neighbors, is a pleasant and simple 
picture of a most happy family. The characters are most 
admirably drawn, but are, upon the whole, more remark- 
able for faithfulness of outline and detail, than for par- 
ticular or striking traits. 'The more common characters, 
among whom are “the excellent father, good Mistress Gunilla, 
&c., increase the interest and aid in “developing the more 
important figures. Petrea is an original, and her odd hu- 
mors, from the time she first saw the wood-god, until her 
plan for changing the form of her nose, entertain us highly. 
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She is a very fair example of an intellectual and happy old 
maid. We have before spoken of Sara, over whose fate, 
after she left her adopted father’s house, a dark cloud hangs, 
We should like to have known more of her. We are 
astonished and hardly satisfied with the marriage of the 
beautiful Eva to the old Assessor, Jeremias Munter, although 
we cannot avoid loving the kind and affectionate heart which 
was concealed beneath so rough an exterior. For Louise 
we have no sympathy, but she needs it not, for she is sufli- 
cient to herself. The charm of the book is in the character 
of Elise Frank, the good mother, who is not second, in our 
love even,to Serena. The mind which could originate such 
a character must be full of beauty. The gentleness and re- 
finenvent, the delicate taste and intellectual excellence of Elise, 
joined to the tenderness of the wife and mother, have an in- 
describable charm, She is the true and beautiful woman: she 
illustrates the sentiment, that the highest personal graces and 
accomplishments, are entirely compatible with the quiet and 
homelike virtues of domestic life. The death of Henrik, 
is a scene which cannot fail to touch all hearts. We see 
the struggle at parting from all who were so beloved,—the 
conflict in the young and buoyant spirit, too full of -hope 
and happiness to die,—tlie passionate love and deep anguish 
of the mother,—the manliness and resignation of the son,— 
the final Christian triumph of those aching but subdued 
hearts, in the happy parting scene, and the loving, earnest 
faith which extends itself into the spiritual world. This, 
like many other of our author’s pathetic scenes, comes home 
to us like some deep grief that has been in our own souls. 
We regret that Miss Bremer should have felt it necessary to 
have introduced such a scene as the one between Jacobi and 
Elise, in which he declares his love for her. We cannot 
endure that the wife and mother, who loved her husband 
with such strong affection, should be degraded in our eyes. 
by being the object of the love of this young man, and “the 
patience with which the husband endures this insult to his 
honor, makes us indignant. That the daughter should have 
suspected this, and have been the recipient of such a humili- 
ating confession, is painful to us, and although the difficulty 
is healed by her marriage, yet it would have been much 
better never to have existed. 

“The President's Daughters,” is a picture of the higher 
classes of society in Sweden, and is, in many respects, €x- 
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ceedingly interesting, although of a somewhat different cha- 
racter from the others. We hope, as we before remarked, 
that the Countess Augusta is not natural, although we know 
that a love like her’s for Count Alaric, in a heart so devoid 
of real principle or sensibility, would make her reckless of 
the means to attain her end,—but it seems to us impossible 
that she could so deliberately and cooly trample upon the 
happiness of her beautiful and self-sacrificing sister, Adelaide. 
We can hardly forgive Count Alaric, or believe it possible 
that he could have been so deceived, as to fave doubted 
the love of so pure and artless and lovely a being as Ade- 
laide, or mistaken the vivacity of an innocent and happy heart 
for levity and coquetry. The reconciliation and the perfect 
happiness which succeeded, are well described. We sym- 
pathise with Edla, and rejoice over the causes which de- 
veloped the higher life in ber soul. We are pleased that 
the characters which interest us so much, and which seem 
hardly more than begun i in “the President’s Daughters,” are 
continued in “Nina.” 

“The H Family” although by no means a failure, yet 
seems to us more unfinished than the others—the characters 
and incidents are not fully developed, although, here, as in 
‘Home,’ a pleasant family circle is introduced to our acquaint- 
ance. The Blind Girl is the most prominent character, and of 
her we have before spoken at some length. That Col. H., with 
his high sense of honor, could have entertained such feelings 
towards this wretched being, is revolting; it is foreign to 
his character, as a man and a husband. There are, however, 
some passages, rich in thought and sentiment in this novel. 
The scene where the body of the son was conveyed into 
the house, and that of the reconciliation of the husband and 
wife, are very touching. Emily’s conduct, with regard to 
her marriage to the man whom she preferred to all the world, 
is absurd and ridiculous. Julia is sprightly and interesting, 
and we rejoice with her in being free from her engagement 
with Ardolph, and her marriage to the old Professor, who 
was, at first, so disagreeable to her. ‘There are many plea- 
sant scenes and incidents in this work, but, on the whole, 
we consider it decidedly inferior to the others. 

“Nina, or the President’s Daughters, Part II.” is the last 
published novel of this interesting series. It contains passa- 
ges of great beauty and eloquence. Its moral tone, like that 
of all the preceding productions of the author, is of a high 
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order. It is a picture of life in its most interesting as. 
pects,—a picture in which good and evil contend for the 
mastery, and in which goodness, after many struggles, at 
last triumphs. Our feelings are sometimes shocked by un- 
natural conclusions, and we fail to discover any sound rea- 
sons why the two most interesting personages in it, Nina and 
Edward Hervey, so well fitted, by nature and affection, for 
a beautiful and happy union, should not, in the denouement, 
have been brought together. The reader, who sympa- 
thises warmly with these two enchanting characters, is op- 
posed to the marriage of Nina and Count Ludwig. Edla 
is convinced of its propriety and almost necessity, but this 
conviction results from ignorance, on her part, of facts within 
the knowledge of the reader, of a counteracting character, 
which, if known to her, would have had sufficient force to 
change her opinion. ‘There is a mystery, too, that hangs 
over the good name of Clara, to which no clue is given by 
the novelist, and which detracts from the deep interest which 
her otherwise angelic excellence awakens in the mind. 

We now take leave of our charming authoress, with the 
hope of soon meeting her again. We will once more thank 
her for the pleasure she has given, and the good she has done 
us, and we trust that she will not let her beautiful talents 
sleep, when so many hearts need their influence. We thank 
her for the pleasant visits she has paid to the chambers of 
weariness and sickness, and for the cheering hopes she has 
given to sad and troubled hearts. May happiness, such as 
she has conferred on others, be hers. 


M. I. K. 
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Pictures for the Capitol. 


Arr. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


l—Pictures for the Capitol. The Picture of the Embarkation of the 
Pilgrims from Deift-Haven, in Holland: painted by Rosert W. 
Wer, in conformity to an act of Congress for filling the vacant 
panels in the Rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. “With 
these men came the germ of our Republic.” New-York: 1843. 

Or the four pictures required by the act of Congress for filling the 
vacant panels in the rotunda of the capitol, but two have been furnished. 
That by Chapman, already occupies the place assigned it. In those 
by whom it has been examined, it excites very different emotions. By 
one set it is warmly admired, by another as decidedly condemned. But 
this is naturally the fate of all human performances. That there are 
merits in the picture—rare merits of coloring and expression,—we can- 
not doubt; for we well know the various resources of Chapman as an 
artist. That he should not prove equal to the composition of a great 
historical picture, we can easily comprehend. His talent does not seem 
that of the epic or dramatic painter. An exquisite sketch,—a rare 
assembling of lights and skies and shadows, made to glow and shine 
and deepen around an isolated figure,—the exile upon the rocks, over- 
looking the sea,—the Indian damsel by the silent lake at evening, or 
the fisher-boy hanging, half dubious and half delighted, over the trout 
stream,—these are subjects in which his fancy luxuriates and his pencil 
excels. In things like these he has few or no American equals. But, 
we are not sure that he can ever achieve any great triumphs in that 
highest of all branches of the art, historical grouping. That the “Bap- 
tism of Pocahontas” is a painting of merit and dignity and beauty, we 
do not question,—but that it will ever compel the admiration which it 
seeks, or reward the study which patiently sits down before it, we are 
very much inclined to doubt. 

We are disposed to pass very much the same sort of judgment upon 
the picture of Mr. Weir, but a short time since exposed for exhibition 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, where, by the way, it meets—as might be ex- 
pected in a Pilgrim city—with unreserved admiration. We have seen 
it, and think favorably of it. It is the work of an artist, fairly composed, 
well drawn, elaborated with nice skill and happy coloring; and will fill 
its panel quite as creditably as any of its present associates. But this 
is not extravagant praise. Of Chapman’s picture we have spoken. 
Of Trumbull’s “shin pictures,” as John Randolph of Roanoke 
used to call them, every body has some sufficient notion. These, 
we think, are chiefly valuable for their portraits. The collec- 
tion—unless Inman and Vanderlyn do—what we scarcely look for at 


their hands—will not be likely to elevate very greatly the reputation of 
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American art, inthe regards of enlightened foreigners. Inman’s repu. 
tation depends rather upon his success as a portrait painter, than upon 
any particular achievement in the branch of art, in which such a work 
requires the rarest excellence. That he has genius for a great deal, 
we know,—but we have had no proof to lead us to the conviction, that 
he will do more than give us a picture respectable, relatively, with its 
fellows. We look for no splendid performance at his hands; nor is his 
design—as far as we have heard it described—the first settlement of 
the great west,—calculated to afford him any opportunity for great 
achievement. Of Vanderlyn, the Caius Marius amongst the Ruins of 
Carthage, would lead us to look for something more imposing. But we 
know nothing of his subject, and, indeed, it is doubtful whether Inman 
or Vanderlyn have done any thing towards their tasks. Of the former, 
a very ridiculous article, in one of the newspapers, tells us that he has 
gone to Europe for materials. Gone to Europe for materials to prepare 
a picture of the wildernesses of Ohio! But this is the age of startling 
and impressive nonsense! But we forbear all conjectural remark,— 
contenting ourselves with the single regret, that Messrs. Inman and 
Vanderlyn should have made so little progress with their pictures,— 
particularly, as we have reason to believe that they have received a 
large proportion of the compensation money. This, certainly, we are 
told, is the case with Mr. Inman; and now, after the lapse of several 
years, we learn that he has just set forth, to look, in Europe, for the 
materials of a purely American picture! 

The picture of Mr. Weir, is founded upon the following passage i 
Merten’s Memorial: 


n 
i 


“The next day the wind being fair, they went on board, and their friends 


with them, where truly doleful was the sight of that sad and moumful 


parting, to hear what sighs, and sobs, and prayers, did sound amongst them; 
what tears did gush from every eye, and pithy speeches pierced each other's 
heart, that sundry of the Dutch strangers that stood on the key as specta- 
tors, could not refrain from tears: yet comfortable and sweet it was to see 
such lively and true expressions of dear and unfeigned love. But the tid 
(which stays for no man) calling them away, that were thus loth to depart, 
their reverend pastor falling down on his knees, and they all with him, with 
watery cheexscs commence nem, with most fe! yent I raye rs, un o the L rd 
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The picture, as we have already said, is highly creditable as a work 
of art and talent. It is not, we think, a work of genius. There is no- 
thing in the conception of the subject, to lead us to expect such a devel- 
opment. And here, let us remark, that neither Chapman, nor Weir, 
seems to us to have properly fulfilled the object of the appropriation of 
Congress. They are neither of them, in strict parlance, national pic- 
tures. The scene described in each, is strictly European. Though a 
native of Virginia, the christening of Pocahontas took place in England; 
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and though the pilgrims came finally to America, yet the scene is in 
Holland. Were there no subjects, no scenes, native to the country, 





and honorable to its sons, which these gentlemen could have chosen,— 
rdidthey not rather shrink from the more difficult task of grappling 
with a subject calling for hearty action? 

The picture of Mr. Weir is a pleasing one. The groups are well de- 
fined, and each contr:butes duly to the main purpose of the scene, the 
moral of which is very soon appreciated by the spectator. The drawing 
s excellent, saowing the studious and skilful artist, and the color- 
ing free and rich without extravagance, is such as we can find no fault 
with. Elder Brewster, is a good sketch of the Puritan, always taking 
care to be in the foreground, and prompt to call upon the Deity for his 
earliest attention. The pastor is a very good study. But the stout 


soldier, Miles Standish, does not embody our leal of that person,— 
whom, On amore aiminutive scaie, we have been apt to ince lude in the 


same category with the world-famous captain, John Smith, the hero of 


Pocahontas and Tragabigzanda. His wife makes a sweet portrait. We 


are not so sure that the elimpse which the artist gives us of the rain- 
oW,—even if a proper moral auxiliary,—is disposed with the best ef- 
fect. Itseems to us somewhat misplaced where it stands. Whether 


these samples will be such as to encourage the nation to farther appro- 
priations of this sort, is very much to be doubted; and, for this reason, if 
no other, it were to be wished that the results had been more complete- 
y successful and commanding. Let us hope that Messrs. Inman and 
Vanderlyn will, in the adoption of subjects more immediately appealing 
to the affections of the whole nation, furnish some additional arguments 
by which the nation may be persuaded to further efforts in the cause of 
domestic art. 


ew and complete History of the Bible. New-York: Sears & 
Walker. 1544. 


We hail the appearance of this work, as an auspicious event in the 
history of biblical literature. It is an excellent work,—excellent in 
style, rich in material, elegant in exterior, and not only correct, but ex- 
ceedingly fascinating in its contents. We have read it ilmost every 
one must read it,—with a deep and kindling interest, equal to that ine 
spired by high-wrought works of fiction. It is not intended for scholars— 
aselect few—but for whole masses. It addresses itself to the great 
heart of humanity, and its touching records of past events,—events of 
the deepest importance,—find a thrilling response in the breasts of all 
classes of men, high and low, rich and poor. learned and illiterate, young 
anduld. We cannot praise it as we do works which we admire simply for 
their profound learning, and high literary excellence. Of these claims to 
a2 enduring popularity, it is not, however, destitute. The most fasti- 
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dious taste of the most captious critic, can find nothing in its pages at 
which tocavil. We have been surprised to find, in so voluminous a 
work, such uniform purity, beauty, simplicity, and almost perfection of 
style, running throughout the whole, and imparting grace and attrac. 
tion to every narrative. The highest recommendation of this noble 
work, however, remains to be mentioned,—its moral attractions,—its 
power to engage the affections of the heart, which are made to cling to 
the book as toa dear friend. The feelings with which we take it up, 
are a mixture of love and reverence. If men are not made pious by 
reading a work of such pure and elevated tendency, they are taught at 
least to respect religion and virtue, as illustrated in the lives of the pa. 
triarchs, the prophets, the apostles, and the divine Founder of the Chris. 
tian faith. ‘hey may see and feel the invariable and salutary conse. 
quences which flow from obedience to the divine laws, as exemplified 
in the history of individuals and nations, through the lapse of many 
centuries. We are satisfied that the perusal and study of this attrac. 
tive and well-timed work, will do more to confirm the doubtful and wa- 
vering in the truth of Divine Revelation, than all the learned defences 
of it by Christian writers in their controversies with Infidels, since the 
introduction of Christianity. Its pictorial illustrations throw additional 
light upon the scripture histories, impart peculiar interest to the work 
in many respects, and are neat and beautiful specimens of the art of 
American engraving. ‘The cheapness of the work, (it being furnished 
at the low price of $3,) connected with its intrinsic value, recommends 
it to persons in moderate circumstances; and the splendor of its exterior, 
and its numerous embellishments, render it a suitable ornament for the 
centre-tables of the wealthy. It is of more real] value, even in a litera- 
ry point of view, than many whole libraries. 

This beautiful and exceedingly interesting work may be procured 
from Silas Howe, Esq., No. 52, Broad-street, Charleston, general agent 
for the Southern States. 





3.—Rheit’s Temperance Address. The Temperance Reform Vindicated: 
an address delivered before the Tt mperance Societies of Charleston, 
on the 4th July, 1843. By Atsert Ruerr. Charleston, S. C.: 
Burges & James. 1843. 


Mr. Ruert is better known in Carolina as a lawyer and _ politician, 
than asa writer. Inthe former field he has acquired, for a young man, 
a surprising local reputation, which we do not doubt that maturer years 
will make more general. His mind is one of those that are likely to be- 
come national. He has great energy, great enthusiasm, a quick, discri- 
minating intellect, and—which is of very great importance to these en- 
dowments—he has the unflagging industry of a German. As a writer 
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he wants practice. He is loose, if not diffuse, in his modes of expres- 
sion; sometimes frames an unwieldy and awkward sentence, and is not 
always happy, nor always choice, in his rhetorical flourishes. But he 
has good sense, the searching eye, the analytic mind, the glow of the 
orator, and, perhaps, a little too much of the rashness of a young one. In 
the discourse before us, he makes good use of these qualities. Itis a 
sensible and comprehensive view of the subject. not, perhaps, including 
all of its elements, but discussing such as were most necessary towards 
the vindication (if chat were necessary) of the great temperance reform 
in which the Christian world is now engaged. ‘T'he oration shows con- 
siderable research and reflection, and from past history happily illus- 
trates the importance of the cause which it advocates, while it answers 
several of the popular objections which have been urged against it. If 
we have any one fault to find, in particular, with Mr. Rhett’s view of the 
case, itis that, in the treatment of a subject the best areuments for 


which are to be gathered from the mora! world, he should have relied 
so much uponthe argumentum ad crumenam. | yell, no doubt, ina 
trading community, to make this point, and to enforce it strongly, by ap- 
peals to such facts and illustrations as M 


r. Rhett has so well breucht to 


bear in the discussion,—but we could have wished that, before the work 
had gone to press, he had abridged these portions of his discourse of a few 
pages to make way for the substitutior ther 1 —the nobler, 
: } .] 
r 


more renera! and more natural,—which, sprincing from the ac 
ledged force of human duties, would have placed the claims of temper- 


i(now- 


ance on the higher crounds of moral and divine law. Not that Mr. 
Rhett has omitted these grounds, or failed to urge them,—but that he 
has not given them that preponderating force, in his analysis, to which 
they were entitled. We had noted several portions of this discourse 
for extract, but our space denies that we should do more at present than 
commend it to the reader, as quite \.orthy of the cause and of the au- 


thor’s well-earned reputation. 


4.— The Battle of Lak Erie, or Answers to Messrs. Burges, Duer and 
Mackenzie. By J. Fentmore Cooper. Cooperstown: H. & E. 
Phinney. 1843. 


Ovr readers are generally aware that, in his History of the Navy of 
the United States, Mr. Cooper wave a different version of the battle of 
Lake Erie, from that which had been generally received; and placed 
the conduct of Captain Elliott in a point of view far more iavorable than 
it was altogether popular with a cerlaiu portion of the American people 


to regard it. This produced discussion. That veteran declaimer, Tris- 


: ‘eae Ie ee 
Rhode Island, k up the cudgels, and laid about him, 


tam Burges, of 
like a blind Polyphemus, without knowing much of the matter, in an 
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élaborate Lecture before the Rhode Island IMlistorical Society; a@ pro. 
duction which was afterwards put forth in the form of a pamphie*. This 
was followed, on the same side, by Mr. Duer, in some communications 
toa New-York newspaper, which, according to Mr. Cooper, “was writ. 
ten with pecnliar malignancy—and marked by statements, m squota- 
tions and general features, that will compel] me to put sucha hand upon 
it, that the ex-president will not be desirous of claiming his « fIspring 
hereafter.” ‘I'o him succeeded, still on the same side, Capt. Slidell 
Mackenzie, who has since been so unfortunate in his connection with 
the mutiny case of the Somers. Mackenzie’s was a labor of much more 
pretension than that of either Burges or Duer, in the form of a Life of 
Commodore Perry, in two volumes. Duer and Mackenzie are both 
connected by marriage with the Perry family. To these writings of 
these several gentlemen, the pamphlet before us is areply. We think 
it a conclusive one. Mr, Cooper is an ugly customer to deal witb, in 
the way of controversy. His nature is disputatious in the extreme; his 
temperament earnest; his self-esteem not easily disturbed; and he ad- 
dresses himself tothe task before him, not on'y with the conviction that 
be himself is right, but with a determination to leave nothing undone 
which sha] prove that his opponent is wrong. In the present case, he 
has gone to work with all the coolness of the historian, and all the 
adroitness of the logician; and, we are free to say, he makes mince- 
meat of his enemies. He completely establishes the truth of his state- 
ments, and, in proving the errors of those by whom they were disputed, 
goes very far to prove, that they were governed by motives which would 
not allow them to see the truth, nor, if seen, to declare it. In this di- 
lemma he leaves Duer and Mackenzie; and so completely are they 
made to bestraddie its horns, that we scarcely see how they can extri- 
cate themselves with decency. Mr. Cooper’s analysis of the evidence 


the subject of the battle of Lake Erie, is as complete as it well could 


be; and his conclusions seem perfectly irresistible. Whether there 
shall be more Jast words to this controversy, will depend, we think, ra- 
ther on the adroitness of the disputants, thus thrown upon the defen- 
sive, than upon the possibility of more new facts and witnesses being 


brought to bear upon the case. 


0.—The Bland Papers: being a selection from the Manuscripts of Col. 


Theodorick Bland, Jr. of Prince George county, Virginia. To 
which are pre fixed an Introd on anda Me mow of Col. Bland. 
Edited by CHarLtes CampBeLu. In two volumes. Petersburg: 


Edmund and Julian C. Ruffin. 1840. 


WE rejoice to see, and take particular pains to encourage, every at- 
tempt in the South to do that which the South seems very reluctant to 
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do, viz: to preserve and to publish the papers of old families,—records 
of eary life and early events,—such as, when properly studied, furnish 
history with its most vital aspects. The “Bland Papers” belong to this 
description. They are the letters of various members of the Bland 
family,—-an old and highly respectable Virginia stock,—together with 
those of numerous friends, many of them persons of distinction. Some 
of these letters are from Genera! Washington, and relate te interesting 
periods of the Revolution,—some from British officers,—from the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and from persens either distinguished or ordinary, out 
of whose familiar epistles, we may sometimes gather the important fact, 
or the happy description, relating to occurrences of which history gives 
nothing but a skeleton outline. In regard to such objects, these papers 
are valuable, and should be in the library of every historian. The pub- 
lishers have done an acceptable service to the American public, inga- 
ving them from the rats and the fire. We trust they will find it to 
their interest to rescue the residue of this collection, from these dan- 
grs,—if, as we infer from the preface to these volumes, there be masses 
of such material still unexplored, and stil] liable to such risks as threat- 
ened the s ufety of these. We had marked for extract several rare bits 
of intelligence, but our space denies that we should give them here. 


We reserve them for future opportunity. 


6--The Poetry of Life. By Mrs. Extts, author of Wives of Engiand, 
etc. Inonevolume. New-York: J. & H. G. Langley. 1843. 


Mrs. Ettis is well known to the American reader. She always 
writes sensibly and elegantly. That she always writes prudently and 
morally, is another of her recommendations. She is, perhaps, more 
particularly commended to lady-readers, than any of her contempo- 
raries, male or female. Indeed, her books are chiefly written for fe- 
male minds. How purely and beautifully does she inculcate the duties 
of the wives and daughters of England! How bappy for us, as a nation, 
could her lessons be rendered as acceptable generally among our wo- 
men, as we are tcld they are to the women of England. And why 
should they not be,—and, are they not so! For the pleasure and profit of 
our race, we trust that they are so. The “Poetry of Life” is a collection of 
elegant essays, in which the author seeks to show in what lie the moral 
and the picturesque,—included in the term poetry,—in the numerous 


objects of our ordinary regard. After certain preliminaries, in which 





she discusses the characteristics of poetry,—why certain objects are or 
are not poetical,—individual and general associations,—she proceeds to 
show where the poetry lies in flowers, trees, animals, evening, the 
moon, rural life, painting, sound, language, love, grief, woman, religion 
aud the bible. Other parallel subjects are discussed,—impression, ima- 
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gination, power, taste, &c.,—and from the whole, the reader will educe, 
in an easy manner, and with a study that becomes pleasure as it pro. 
ceeds, a profitable capacity for appreciating the true, the beautiful and 
the good, in all the subjects of life, however ordinary, by which we are 
surrounded. The publishers have done their part in this publication 
with singular elegance. Here is an octavo volume of near 200 pages, 
printed on the finest paper, with the newest type, for thirty-seven cents. 
It is the cheapest book that we know, in this era of book-cheapness. 


7.—History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, in Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, etc. ByJ.H. Merve D’Avsiene, President of 
the Theological School of Geneva, and Member of the Societé 
Evangélique. New-York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal-street. 1843. 
Ninth edition. 3 vols., 12mo. 


Tuts is the “one dollar” edition of D’Aubigné’s History of the Protes. 
tant Reformation,—a very cheap reprint of a respectable and useful 
work, which has been magnified into a great literary production by in- 
discreet and undiscriminating praise. ‘The style and price of the pre- 
sent republication, are exactly proportionate to the merits of the book, 
and, at the same time, bring it within the reach of those nuinerous classes 
to whom its perusal is likely to prove of most essential service. It may 
have been designed by its author to fill an important vacuum in every 
scholar’s library,—indeed, that it was so designed, we may learn from 
the Preface to these volumes,—but for that destiny it is evidently un- 
suitable; for it affords only an imperfect view of the Reformation in the 
phases of Christian doctrine that accompanied it. It is an excellent 
book for the fireside reading of an intelligent but not highly educated 
family; it is admirable for the use of Sunday schoo! scholars, both boys 
and girls; and may be profitably used by some of those ministers of the 
gospel, whose time, private opportunities, or peculiar notions, preclude 
a more extended and profound study of that remarkable era. It will, 
indeed, be highly usefu!, wherever the religious aspect of the Reforma- 
tion is all that is desired: to much more, it is true that it pretends, but 
nothing more does it accomplish. For all such persons, it is probably 
the best book which the language affords: accurate, impartial, just, 
sometimes almost elegant, and a perfect repertory of all canonized and 
stereotyped forms of evangelical phraseology. But, as we have remark- 
ed above, the work would be wholly out of place in ascholar’s library; 
there are a hundred other fountains for him, from which he might draw 
more full and pregnant information: and those other fountains will ena- 
ble him to study the career of Luther and the fortunes of the Reforma- 
tion, as a mighty philosophical and psychological problem; whereas 
D’Aubigné looks at it with eyes obfuscated by the dust of the cloister, 
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and not unfrequently falls into the unmeaning rant and silly babblement 
of achattering monk. The truisms, which he at times brings forward 
with so much parade, have been long mumbled by the school-boy of the 
third form; and his incidental reflections, when any thing more than 
exhortations to piety, (things very good in themselves, but out of place 
in a history,) are such as no one who had any experience with the liv- 
ing, moving, bustling, active world, would have dreamed of gravely re- 
cording. But the whole style and framework of the book are a hetero- 
geneous mixture of the light historical essay, and the well-turned com- 
mon-places of a fashionable sermon. The long black robes of the divine, 
his bands, his little pulpit antics, are much more frequently discernible 
than any indications of a mind capable of supplying the want of a philo- 
sophical History of Luther and the Reformation. And this is the more 
tobe reprehenged and regretted, because the author sets out in his 
Preface with much pomp-and circumstance, pointing out the desidera- 
tum, and promising to satisfy our cravings. But he suggests the old 
query, Which is in this instance followed by the usual answer. 

Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

But it is doing injustice to D’Aubigné to apply the epithet ridiculus 
mus to his History of the Great Reformation: though, certainly, the 
author leads us to expect a mountain, and leaves us to content ourselves 
with a mole-hill. Still, the work is, for same classes, as we have said 
before, excellent; and we would recommend it as a good text-book of 
history for schools. The moral reflections, if they do not have the effect 
of crambe repetita, may there exercise a salutary influence. In con- 
clusion we would repeat, that the last and cheapest edition is the most 
suitable for the work. 





8.— Wyandott/, or the Hutied Knoll. A Tale. By the author of “The 
Pathfinder,” “Deer-slayer,” “Last of the Mohicans,” “Pioneers,” 
“Prairie,” gc. In two volumes. Philadelphia: Lea & Blan- 


chard. 1843. 


Tits is unquestionably one of the feeblest books that has ever issued 
from Mr. Cooper’s pen. It lacks most of the nobler essentials of ro- 
mance. It has little or no plot,—but this is usually a defect of its au- 
thor; its characters are unattractive,—its incidents few and uninterest- 
ing. The story is one of the borders,—the scene the interior of the 
State of New-York,—the events at the opening of the Revolution. Mr. 
Cooper deals quite too much in long talks and unnecessary descriptions; 
It is with great difficulty that we get into the action; and when we do. 
it proceeds slowly and without spirit. Unlike the rest of our author’s 
novels, the love-portions of Wyandotte—probably because they are 
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served up so sparingly—are about the best of this. The lovers are mo. 
dest, and, with great propriety, say little about their own concerns,— 
and this is a great relief to the reader. The Indian Wyandott¢, is, pro. 
bably, the character of which the author has made the most, and with 
which he has taken the most pains. Were it worth while, however, 
we think we could show some inconsistencies in his conduct, which it 
would be difficult for the author to reconcile. But the reader will find 
them out for himself. Of course, this book will be read. Even where 
Mr. Covper’s writings fail of popularity, they may be conned with profit. 
His good sense and habitual thinking will always commend his writings 


to respect. 


9.— Whittier’s Poems. Lays of my Home, and other Phens. By Jouy 
G. Wuirtier. Buston: William D. Ticknor. 1843. 


Mr. Wuirtter isthe writer of verses which it would be proper, in 
customary parlance, to describe as respectable. But in truth they rank 
in that class, which, we are told by unquesti: nable authority, is unen- 
durable by gods, menor columns. The sin of mediocrity is at their 
doors. With tolerable smoothness of flow, and occasional energy of 
expression, Mr. Whittier’s verses are d.stinguished by nothing so mucl 
as their wondrous frigidity. He is called the Quaker poet, and his poe- 
try is the very pink of broad-brimism. It lacks, very equally, tender- 
ness and felicity. Its chief, or only, merits, are plain good sense, gen- 
eral correctness, and a very fair and commendabie appreciation of mor- 
als and propriety. Beyond this, the volume is a blank. It possesses 
neither originality nor warmth,—unless, indeed, when the author falls 
into a fury (as he does) with Virginia, and for no better reason that we 
ean see, but because our very excellent senior sister thought proper to 


adopt certain measures to prevent philanthropic persons from the Bay 
State—Quakers, in all probability,—from stealing and carrying back 
the slaves which they (or their ancestors) had previously sold her. 
These proceedings of Virginia do make our poet wrothy, and thus en- 
able him to display—what otherwise we should scarcely have supposed 
him to possess—a due proportion of the genus irritabile. ‘To conless a 


truth, we have been quite confounded by the perusal of this volume. 
Giving due credit to the lavish tongues of certain of the critics, and for- 
getting the monstrous penchant on the part of our Northern brethren, to 
mistake all their own geese as swans, we took for granted—in our own 
ignorance of Mr. Whittier’s writings,—that he was a genuine son of 
Phebus,—blasted, in very tolerable degree, with the poetic fire. But 
this volume throws cold water on our former faith. It proves that our 
author’s claim to the divine afflatus is exceedingly small. He makes 
verses, it is true,—very tolerable verses, as the world goes,—but sadly 
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deficient in glow and inspiration. We quote, as a very fair sample of 
his volume, the first piece in the collection. It is good rhyme enough, 
as the reader will see for himself, but very frigid, very monotonous and 
very common-place. 
THE MERRIMACK. 
“The Indians speak of a beautiful river, far to the South, which they call 
Merrimack.”—Sieur de Monts, 1604. 


Stream of my fathers! sweetly still 
The sunset rays thy valley fill; 
Pour’d slantwise down the long defile, 
Wave, wood and spire beneath them smile 
I see the winding Powow fold 

The green hill in its belt of gold, 

And following down its wavy line, 
Its sparkling waters blend with thine 
There’s not a tree upon thy side, 

Nor rock, which thy returning tide 
As yet hath left abrupt and stark 
Above thy evening water-mark ; 

No calm cove with its rocky hem 

No isle whose emerald swells begem 
Thy broad, smooth current; not a sail 
Bowed to the freshening ocean gale; 
No small boat with its busy oars 

Nor gray wall sloping to thy shores; 
Nor farm house with its maple shade, 
Or rigid poplar colonnade, 

But lies distinct and full in sight, 
Beneath this gush of sunset light 


Centuries ago, that harbor-bar, 
Stretching its length of foam afar, 
And Salisbury’s beach of shining sand, 
And yonder island’s wave-smoothed strand ; 
Saw the adventurer’s tiny sail, 
Flit, stooping from the Eastern gal 
And o’er these woods and waters broke 
The cheer from Britain’s hearts of oak, 
As brightly on the voyager’s eye, 
Weary of forest, sea and sky, 
Breaking the dull, continuous wood, 
The Merrimack roll’d down his flood 
Mingling that clear, pellucid brook, 
Which channels vast Agiochook, 
When spring-time’s sun and shower unlock 
The frozen fountains of the rock, 
And more abundant waters given, 
From that pure lake, the “Smile of Heaven ;+ 
Tributes from vale and mountain side— 
With ocean’s dark, eternal tide 
* Capt. John Smith, in his capacity of Admiral of New-England, made a 
survey of the coast from Penobscot to Cape Cod, in the summer of 1614. 
t Lake Winnipiscogee—(he Smile of the Great Spirut—the source of one of 
the branches of the Merrimack. 
66 VOL. Iv.—no. 8. 
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On yonder rocky Cape, which braves 

The stormy challenge of the waves, 

’Midst tangled vine and dwarfish wood, 

The hardy Anglo-Saxon stood, 

Planting upon the topmost crag 

The staff of England’s battle-flag; 

And, while from out its heavy fold 

Saint George’s crimson cross unrolled, 
’Midst roll of drum and trumpet blaze, 

And weapons brandishing in air, 

He gave to that lone promontory, 

The sweetest name in all his story ;* 

Of her, the flower of Islam’s daughters, 
Whose harems look on Stamboul’s waters,— 
Who, when the chance of war had bound, 
The Moslem chain his limbs around, 
Wreathed o’er with silk that iron chain,— 
Soothed with her smiles his hours of pain,— 
And fondly to her youthful slave, 

A dearer boon than freedom gave. 


3ut look !—the yellow light no more 
Streams down on wave and verdant shore ; 
And clearly on the calm air swells 

The distant voice of twilight bells. 

From ocean’s bosom, white and thin, 
The mists come slowly rolling in ; 

Hills, woods, the river’s rocky rim, 
Amidst the sea-like vapor swim,— 
While yonder lonely coast-light, set 
Within its wave-washed minaret, 
Half-quenched, a beamless star and pale, 
Shines dimly through its cloudy veil! 


Home of my fathers !—I have stood 
Where Hudson roll’d his lordly flood ; 
Seen sunrise rest and sunset fade 

Along his frowning palisade ; 

Look’d down the Apalachian peak, 

On Juniata’s silver streak ; 

Have seen along his valley gleam, 

The Mohawk’s softly-winding stream ; 
The level light of sunset shine 

Through broad Potomac’s hem of pine; 
And autumn’s rainbow-tinted banner 
Hang lightly o’er the Susquehannah ; 
Yet, wheresoe’er his step might be, 

Thy wandering child look’d back to thee! 
Heard in his dreams thy river’s sound 
Of murmuring on its pebbly bound,— 
The unforgotten swell and roar 

Of waves on thy familiar shore ; 

And saw amidst the curtain’d gloom 


* Cape Ann (now)—but the name given to the promontory by Captain 
Smith, was Tragabizanda, the name of his Turkish mistress who relieved 
him from bondage at Constantinople 
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And quiet of his lonely room, 

Thy sunset scenes before him pass ; 

As, in Agrippa’s magic glass, 

The loved and lost arose to view, 
Remember’d groves in greenness grew, 
Bathed still in childhood’s morning dew, 
Along whose bowers of beauty swept 
Whatever memory’s mourners wept,— 
Sweet faces, which the charnel kept,— 
Young, gentle eyes, which long had slept; 
And while the gazer lean’d to trace, : 
More near, each dear familiar face, 

He wept to find the vision flown,— 

A phantom and a dream alone. 


10.—The Progress of Democracy; in the History of Gaul and France. 
By ALeExanpER Dumas. Translated by an American. New- 
York: J. & H.G. Langley. 1841. 


Wao the American may be who translated this work we know not ; 
but we think he would have acted more justly towards his author, and 
more wisely as concerns himself, if he had been content to suffer the 
title to remain in the translation, which M. Dumas had selected in the 
original. There is a vagueness, an unpretending indefiniteness, in the 
“Gaule et France” of the author, which leads to none of those erroneous 
and disproportionate anticipations conjured up by the promise of a work 
on the Progress of Democracy. For the rest, we have no fault to find 
with the translator; his task required neither great learning nor great 
ability; but such requisitions as the work demanded have been honestly 
and creditably supplied. 

But the nature of the book itself is a question of much more impor- 
tance, than the execution of the translator; and this little work on 
Gaul and France, is one of a highly meritorious, as well as very peculiar 
kind. In outward appearance, it is little more than a chronological cata- 
logue of the principal events connected with the gradual formation of 
the French monarchy, commencing with the earliest periods in which 
Gaul was known tothe Romans, and coming down to the death of Charles 
IV. and the coronation of Philip de Valois, in 1328. But the events 
themselves are selected with so much skill and ingenuity, the facts, 
connected with them, exhibited in such bold but plain relief, that they 
subserve all the purposes of a formal history, for the promulgation of 
the author’s political theory. What this is, may be rendered intelligible 
ina very few words. M. Dumas maintains the doctrine that national 
progress is nothing more than the gradual unfolding and ripening of the 
democratic element, undistinguishable, perhaps non-existent, at first, it 
slowly but certainly developes itself, until, in the fulness of time, it be- 
comes the most prominent, as well as most important, part of the na- 
tional existence. He supposes that this is the general law of national 
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advancement, and that it is true, not of one people, but of all; and not 
only of all separately and individually, but of all as successors to each 
other. The doctrine is incontrovertibly true, and has often been asserted 
before, though never as fully and as happily illustrated, or as clearly set 
forth and explained. 

In addition to the rapid, but very satisfactory Chronological sketch, 
which forms the main body of this work, it has a Proémium and a sequel. 
The former casting a hurried glance over the condition and circumstan- 
ces of the several leading nations which had successively enjoyed the 
supremacy previous to the Gallic era; and the latter, deducing the au- 
thor’s inferences from the facts collected and arranged, and applying 
them to the present political phenomena in France. Whenever political 
theory descends from its legitimate dominion in the past, to gratuitous 
speculation and prophecy in the present, we leave the views with the 
praise of ingenuity, but will not compromise ourselves by receiving doc- 
trines which, to-morrow, may prove false. In the last part of M. Dumas’ 
work, the reader will be gratified with an introduction to many peculiar 
views, ably and ingeniously elaborated and set forth: and, even where 
he may be unwilling, like ourselves, to give a definite assent, he will 
discover much to awaken new trains of thought in his mind. We hope 
M. Dumas wil] continue his labors in his new vocation ; they are sure 
to be attended with success, if we judge from the present specimen. 


11— Tracts and other papers relating principally to the origin, settlement 
aud progress of the Colonies in North America, from the discovery 
of the country to the year 1776. Collected by Peter Force. Vols. 
land 2. Washington. 1836. 


We refer to these volumes now, not for the purpose of devoting to 
their contents any present remarks, but simply to congratulate the anti- 
quarian reader of American History, by letting him know, that a third 
volume of the series is in preparation and will shortly be published. 
Mr. Peter Force, who is one of the veterans of the press in our coun- 
try, is indefatigable in his researches, and pursues his inquiries after old 
documents, ancient tracts, and original papers, with the avidity of one 
seeking after the philosopher’s stone. We congratulate him and the 
public, on his progress. Among the tracts to be contained in the forth- 
coming volume of Mr. Force, are two, which will prove of some interest 
to us in the South as relating to the early history of Carolina. They 
are entitled—‘A relation of a discovery lately made on the coast of Flo- 
rida, (from lat. 31 deg. to 33 deg. 45 min. North lat.) by William Hilton, 
commander, &c.”’ printed originally in 1664;—and “a new and correct 
account of the Province of South-Carolina and Georgia,” printed origi- 
nally in 1733. It is probably from the discoveries of the aforesaid William 
Hilton, that Hilton Head in our State receives its name. We shall look 
for this volume with anxiety. 
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12.— The Gift: a Christmas and New Year’s Present. MDCCCXLIV. 


Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1844. 


Tuts is probably the best and most beautiful volume of its kind, that 
has ever been issued in America. It has the rare merit of presenting 
to its patrons engravings from original pictures, from the pencils of our 
most exquisite artists. Mr. E.L. Carey, one of the proprietors of this 
work, and its present editor, is fortunate in the possession of one of the 
most choice private collections of modern pictures inthe country. The 
greater number of the pictures engraved for “The Gift,” are derived 
from this collection;—in the daily enlargement and improvement of 
which, the proprietor employs no small amount of taste and money. It 
is probably very well understood, that Annuals are not often made up 
in such an expensive manner among us. Old plates are bought up in 
Europe, and re-touched by second-rate artists; and the authors employ- 
ed in their illustration are of a corresponding rank. Old stories and 
old verses are reprinted, and, within the specious garb and glitter of 
the outside, the purchaser is too frequently imposed upon with picture 
and poem, which have gone the round of forgotten magazines and Eu- 
ropean souvenirs. ‘The beautiful volume under notice is free from any 


such reproach. 


The engravings, as we have already said, are from 


original pictures by our best artists. Among these, we may enumerate, 
Sully, Huntington, Inman, Mount, Page and Cheney,—than whom, 
Chapman alone excepted,—we cannot name one who could more exqui- 
sitely illustrate a volume of this description. Among the contributors 
are Hoffman, Simms, Willis, Lowell, Street, Ellet, Emerson, Sargent, 
Gould, Sigourney, and many others. We may mention to the editor, 
however, en passant, that the article from Zschokke, the “Journal of a 
Vicar,” though very pleasant reading, has been too frequently transla- 
ted and re-published in this country, not to be sufficiently well known 


to the reader. 


In such a work, it appears to us, translations might very 


well be dispensed with. Nay, we recommend it as a very great im- 
provement, in future volumes, that the editor should require his con- 
tributors to employ themselves upon native materials only. Such a re- 
quisition, including artists as well as authors, would have the effect of 
giving us a truly national annual,—which fact, alone, we take for grant- 
ed, would commend “The Gift” to a greatly increased circulation. 


13.— De Lara; or the Moorish Bride. A Tragedy in five acts. By Mrs. 
Carouine Leet Hentz. ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Woodruff & Olcott. 


1843. 


A Tragedy, one of the most difficult performances of human genius, 


emanating from the backwoods of America, is certainly an event to com- 
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mand the consideration of the critic. Mrs. Hentz is well known as one 
of the popular minor writers of the day. She is a contributor to the La- 
dies’ magazines, and is the author of one or more successful novels. 
The play before us was a prize performance, and received the prefer- 
ence of a committee, appointed by Mr. Pelby the tragedian, some few 
years ago, over a number of competitors. It was played with great ap- 
plause to crowded houses. We have only to add, that the piece is a 
creditable one,-—the story is interesting,—the versification smooth and 
impressive. The tragedy is inscribed to Dr. Bird of Philadelphia, him. 
self known as the writer of probably the best dramas, for the stage, that 
have ever been produced by an American. 


14.—The Temperance Lyre, a Collection of original Songs, arranged and 
adapted to the most popular music of the day, and designed for Tem- 
perance meetings. By Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana, Author of the 
“Northern Harp,” “Southern Harp,” &c. New-York: Dayton 
& Newman. 1842. 


Mrs. Dana is a sweet poet, full of pathos, and not destitute of fire,— 
a little too melancholy in her strains, perhaps, resembling the nightin- 
gvale,— 

‘Who all night long his plaintive descant sung ;” 

but always pouring forth full, deep, rich tones, which call up responsive 
echoes from the depths of the heart, and draw tears from the eye. Her 
“Temperance Lyre”’ has identified her with a great popular movement 
of the day, and has endeared her name and her ballads to the friends of 
reform, both old and young; and has been the means of awakening, in 
our temperance halls, just that spirit of enthusiasm which is necessary 
in order to carry a good cause forward. 


15.— The Utility of Classical Studies: An Address pronounced before 
the Philomathean Soci ly of Pe nnsylvania College. By NATHAN 
Covincton Brooks, A. M. Baltimore. 


Mr. Brooks has, himself, the reputation of being an excellent classical 
scholar, and he has, in this address, furnished a strong argument in be- 
half of the claims of classical literature to the serious attention of the 
statesman, the divine, the lawyer, the physician, the professor of the 
fine arts, the musician, the critic, the military man, the naval command- 
er, the merchant and the gentleman. He has proved how very impor- 
tant it is to all these classes of individuals, that they should be scholars 
and linguists, skilled not only in the modern, but the dead languages. 
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He replies to the popular objections to the study of tne classics, in a 
style equally pertinent and elegant. We are very much pleased with 
his address. 


16.—An Address to the People of Rhode-Island, delivered in Newport, on 
Wednesday, May 3d, 1843, in presence of the General Assembly, on 
the occasion of the change in the Civil Government of Rhode- Island, 
by the adoption of the Constitution, which superseded the Charter of 
1663. By Wituiam G. Gopparp. Providence: Knowles and 
Vose, Printers. 1843. 8mo. pp. 80. 

Tuis is an appropriate and beautiful address. The mantle of Elijah 
has indeed fallen on one who is not only worthy of it, but who wears it 
with grace and elegance, and who is fitted by nature and by education 
to do justice to the charge. 

A happier or a more fortunate selection, from among the distinguish- 
ed politicians and literati of Rhode-Island, perhaps could not have been 
made. The occasion was indeed momentous, and one of rare occurrence, 
“a crisis without a parallel in the political history of Rhode-Island— 
and without a parallel, it would not be too much to add, in the political 
history of any free government.” 

Well, then, might the good citizens of Rhode-Island desire, on the 
occasion of repudiating the venerable charter—that old and time-honored 
instrument, under which they and their ancestors had so long and so 
happily lived,—to celebrate the introduction of the new form of civil 
polity, by a suitable address and other appropriate and imposing cere- 
monies. Well might they desire to select, from among their number, 
one qualified to do justice to the subject and the occasion. How well 
Professor Goddard has executed his task, or how ill he has performed 
the duty assigned him, we will, as far as our limits permit, give the rea- 
der an opportunity of judging, bf allowing the author to speak for 
himself: 


“Men or Ruope-Isuanp:” afterg few appropriate introductory remarks, 
he says, “We are assembled to 1, for the last time, and with reverent 
eyes may it be, upon that venerable frame of civil government, the work, 
and, under God, the protection of our fathers, which embodies the seminal 
principles of civil and religious liberty; and which, for nearly two hundred 
years, has showered upon this, our goodly heritage, the rich blessings of 
peace, prosperity, freedom and honor. And yet more, we have assembled, 
fellow-citizens, to witness the organization of the government under their 
hew constitution, which the people of Rhode-Island, in the exercise of their 
sovereign power, have ordained and established—to the end that they might 
Secure and transmit, unimpaired, to succeeding generations, the civil and 
religious liberty enjoyed under the charte: p. 3. 


Mr. Goddard, then, in a very succinct manner, traces the history of 


Rhode-Island, from its earliest settlement by Roger Williams, in 1636, 
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down to the present time. The covenant entered into by the first set. 
tlers at Providence, under that reverend father in God, was not merely 
catholic in its spirit, but of the most liberal character. Knowles in his 
Memoir of Roger Williams, justly remarks, that “this simple instrument 
combines the principles of pure democracy and unrestricted religious 
liberty.” 

In 1637-8, the settlements at Portsmouth and Newport, upon the 
beautiful Island of Rhode-Island, were commenced, and the compact 
there formed was also of the most liberal and truly pious character, 
constituting 


“A government somewhat peculiar, and, in form, not dissimilar to a the- 
ocracy. Under these simple compacts, suited to the condition of pioneers, 
in the march of civil and religious liberty, our fathers continued to live and 
prosper,—administering their civil governments upon the true principles of 
democracy; and, in all matters of religious concernment, maintaining in- 
violate the sacred rights of conscience. 

“In 1644, the towns of Providence, Portsmouth and Newport, which had 
thus far been separate settlements or townships were united under one 
government, by a charter which Roger Williams, through the aid of Sir 
Henry Vane, obtained from the Parliament under the Commonwealth of 
Engiand. This charter conferred upon the inhabitants ‘full power and au- 
thority to govern themselves, by such a form of civil government as, by 
voluntary consent of all or the greatest part of them, shall be found most 
serviceable in their estates and condition.’ 

“In May, 1647, the first session of the first General Assembly of Rhode- 
Island was held at Portsmouth. Warwick was then admitted into the as- 
sociation.” 

“The acts of this session,” says Mr. Geddard, “are perfectly accordant 
with the principles of our fathers. ‘They manifest a great jealousy of dele- 
gated power, a sacred regard for the protection of individual right, and an 
unfaltering attachment to the cause of religious liberty. ‘The code of laws 
as ordained for the government of the colony, contains,’ says Mr. Justice 
Staples, in his Annals of the Town of Providence, ‘nothing touching re- 
ligion or matters of conscience, thus pursuing the same silent yet most ex- 
pressive legislation on the subject which was commenced in the charter 
itself.’ ‘That portion of the code relating to offences is fullowed by a dec- 
laration, so significant of the spirit wgich moved our fathers, and so full of 
genuine eloquence, that its repetition can never fall unheeded upon the ears 
of any of their sons: 

«These are the laws that concern gjl men, and these are the penalties 
for the transgression thereof, which, b¥ common consent, are ratified and 
established throughout the whole colony ; and otherwise than this, what is 
herein forbidden, all men may walk, as their consciences persuade them, 
every one in the name of his God. And let the saints of the Most High 
walk, in this colony, without molestation, in the name of Jehovah their 
God, forever and ever.’ 

“‘This noble principle,’ says the biographer of Roger Williams, ‘was 
thus established as one of the fundamental laws, at the first Assembly under 
the charter. It is indigenous to the soul of Rhode-Island, and is the glory 
of the State.’ 

“Such were the people of the Rhode-Island two hundred ago. Time hath 
changed none of the essential elements of their character and condition. 
They are not less anxious now than they were then, that the laws should 
be respected; that good men should be elect to office; that liberty should 
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be enjoyed without licentiousness; and that the spirit,of mercy, liberality and 
wisdom, should mark all the proceedings of their government.” pp. 12-13. 


To perpetuate the liberty and independence which they enjoyed 
under this charter, and to transmit, unimpaired to posterity, the bles- 
sings which it secured to them, the inhabitants of the colony of 
Rhode-Island, fearing that those rights which they had obtained from 
Parliament, under the commonwealth, when at war with the father, 
would not be respected by the son, soon after the restoration of Charles 
Il, in 1660, obtained, from that monarch, the charter under which, for 
nearly two hundred years, Rhode-Island has exhibited the model of a 
free, prosperous and happy commonwealth. 

Strange indeed would it have been, had not the early inhabitants of 
this gallant little State, held in proper estimation a monarch who had 
conferred on them such “incomparable grace and favor.” 

Strange indeed, if their descendants had not been attached to an in- 
strument which had been the source of so many blessings,—and strange, 
had they not been slow to relinquish it for any untried system or con- 
stitution of government. 


“could Rhode-Island be otherwise than grateful to Charles II., who had 
granted to them all that they had asked, and who relied on their affections, 
without exacting even the oath of allegian 


“How,” says Bancroft, the distinguished historian of the United States, 
] 
i 
“1 


The influence of this venerable old charter has been seen and felt 
through al] the ramifications of society, from the period of its adoption. 
lhe principles of entire religious freedom,” says Mr. Goddard, “on which 
this State was founded, have impressed themselves upon all our institutions; 
ipon our religion, n, our politics, and upon the habits, manners 





We have room for but one more quotation from this part of the ad- 


aiess.: 


“Can we pass, my fellow-citizens,” says the eloquent speaker, “without 











emotions allied to those of filial sorrow, from under the beneficent dominion 
of the old charter,—the oldest constitu al charter in the world? Can 
take our leave of this ancient and excellent frame of civil polity, with- 

ut being penetrated with sentiments of gratitude for the rich blessings of 
Which it has been the parent to this State, t izwh all the vicissitudes of 
her being? Can we ever los 1e conviction, that this charter contains 
principles destined never to perish? Can we ever forget that it was under 
the charter, that Hopkins and Ell iffixed their signatures to the immor- 
| Declaration of American Independence; that under the charter, the 

R e-Island Line’ stood foremost in fighting the battles of liberty; that 
l the « this State’ joined the cont! racy established by the 
glorious old t en: and, finally, that it was under the charter, that Rhode- 
Island, the adoption of the American C titut 1dded the last link to 
that in of more perfect union which binds these States together?” pp.23,4, 


We transcribe the following just and very appropriate remarks on 
he adoption of the Constitution, and the introduction to the somewhat 
new order of things under that judicious and liberal Instrument: 

67 VOL. IV.—NO. 5 
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“In dismissing from pur consideration, on the present occasion, that ex- 
cellent system of government, which is fastened to our affections by so 
many ties, I rejoice to be able to congratulate you, in all sincerity, upon the 
establishment of a truly liberal constitution, better suited, in some respects, 
than the charter, to the actual condition of things in Rhode-Island—a con- 
stitution adopted by the people in their sovereign capacity, and under the 
sanction, and according to the forms of law. 

“The Convention which framed the constitution, was constituted upon a 
popular basis—every male native citizen of the United States, of competent 
age, being allowed to vote for delegates, without other qualification than a 
residence within the State sufficiently long to be deemed evidence of some 
common interest in the welfare of the State. Never, in this, nor in any 
State within this Union, has a grave, deliberate body, assembled under cir- 
cumstances so extraordinary, demanding more moral courage, more disin- 
terested patriotism, or a wiser application of the lessons of practical politi- 
cal wisdom. This Convention, as you well know, was composed of men 
distinguished for talent and character; familiar with the interests of Rhode- 
Island, and animated, in all their doings, by a true Rhode-Island spirit. 
They addressed themselves to their work, with the determination to frame 
a constitution which should be adapted to the peculiar condition of this State, 
and which should reflect, not the passions of excited masses—not the spec- 
ulations of theoretical politicians—but the sober and deliberate judgments 
and wishes of the whole people, upon matters of general and lasting con- 
cern. This work they accomplished with eminent success. The constitu- 
tion which they framed and submitted to the people, was adopted by a very 
decided vote of the people; and, at the recent election, its validity was 
practically acknowledged by a more imposing manifestation of popular 
sentiment than, in this State, was ever before seen.” pp. 25-27. 


We regret that our limits will not permit a more extended notice of 
this excellent and eloquent address. We commend it to general and 
to public attention—and to that of those especially who take an interest 
in the affairs of Rhode-Island—who know her late perilous condition— 
and her happy issue out of all her troubles ;—to those, who love the 
union of the States, and who would preserve the integrity of that union 
against the assaults of treacherous aspirants, demagogues, foreigners 
and unnuaturalized citizens ;—to the friends of law and order—to those, 
who have their country’s weal at heart—to those true patriots who seek 
the common good—who prize their liberties—and who, in defence of 
them, are willing to jeopardize their private interests—and, if need be, 
to offer up their lives, a willing sacrifice, upon their country’s altar. 


J. B. W. 


17.—King’s Anniversary Discourse on the Qualifications and Duties of 
an Historian, delivered before the Georgia Historical Soci ty. Sa 
nannah. 1843. 


Tue Hon. Mitchel] King, whose discourse lies before us, has so long 
been known in this community as an eminent and profound jurist, that 
it is not necessary to invite attention to any production that emanates 


time. 
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from his pen. Whatever he writes, will always be sought after and 
devoured with eagerness by scholars. We know of no writer, among 
us, who wields a more chaste, polished and vigorous pen; and although 
his contributions to literature, owing to the arduous and engrossing en- 
gagements of a laborious profession, have neither been great nor nu- 
merous, yet there is no individual whose learning, fine taste and classi- 
cal attainments, better fit him to advance the literature of our country by 
the production of some standard work, whose preparation may occupy, 
with advantage, the evening of an eventful life, and secure for him an 
enduring reputation beyond life. Having partially retired from the du- 
ties of his profession, in which he has acquired not only fame but opulence, 
and in the possession of one of the most rare, curious and valuable li- 
braries in America, and with decided literary propensities and resour- 
ces, we fondly cherish the hope, that he may be willing to devote the 
remainder of his days, or, at least, a portion of them, to the advancement 
of American literature, by such labors as are suited to his genius and 
his various and profound learning. 

We need not allude to the Discourse before us farther than to say, 
that, although prepared in haste, it is yet, in every respect, suitable to 
the occasion that elicited it, and worthy of the mind from which it eman- 
ated. 





18.— Elliott’s Anniversary Address before the St. Paul’s Agricultural So- 
ciety. Charleston. 1843. 


Tus is the production, also, of one of our most racy, original and 
finished scholars. We have neither time nor space, at present, to devote 
to a consideration of the peculiar views and important suggestions of 
the author, in which the agricultural community of the South is, at the 
present time, more especially interested. We reserve the subject for 
fuller consideration hereafter, when we shall be able to do it more jus- 
tice; and in the meantime commend the Address tothe special attention 
of our readers. 





19.—Smyth on Presbytery and Prelacy, and Ecclesiastical Republi- 
canism. Boston. 1843. 


Ir was with much pleasure that we noticed, the other day, that 
Princeton College, N. J., had conferred on the learned and pious author 
of this work, the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity. No Southern 
divine is more worthy of the high distinction, and the Faculty of that 
time-honored institution have exhibited a proper discrimination, in this 
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instance, which will meet with the approval, not only of the friends of 
that gentleman, but of the whole body of scholars throughout the South. 
Dr. Smyth has, after many years of laborious research, at length com. 
pleted his great work on “Presbytery and Prelacy,” which is a monu- 
ment at once of his learning, his industry and his impartiality. It is an 
argument in behalf of Christian liberty, in which he advocates, in a style 
of great force and elegance, and with profound learning, “principles 
which are common to Congregationalists,Presbyterians,Reformed Dutch, 
Lutherans, Baptists and Methodists. 

We have just received*these works, and, amidst a multiplicity of en- 
gagements, have not yet liad time to give them more than a cursory pe- 


” 


rusal. Our impressions are, upon the whole, most favorable. We in- 
tend to place them in the hands of an eminent Presbyterian theologian 
for the purpose of review,—a respect which is due to their high literary 
character; and in intimating this our intention, we again state—as we 
have often stated before—that this Review will maintain a perfect im- 
partiality towards all Christian sects, and equal regard for the literary 
productions of all. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AN article reviewing the Discourses of the celebrated Hebrew di- 
vine, Dr. Salomon, of Germany, and embracing a sketch of the history 
of the Israelites and their religious opinions, is received, and will appear 
in our January number. We had hoped that this article would have 
been in readiness for our October issue, as it embraces topics of pecu- 
liar interest at the present time, and regret that there has been any un- 
avoidable postponement of it. 

Some of our patrons are anxious that some clue should be given, by 
which to ascertain the authorship of the several articles which are pub- 
lished, from time to time, in this work. When under no injune- 
tions of secrecy, we have never refused to inform those who are 
curious on the subject, as to the authors of articles; nor should we ob- 
ject, but should rather be gratified, if writers would consent, uniformly, 
to affix their signatures to their communications, or, at least, the initials 
of their names. An article, however, appeared in our last number, with 
the signature of the writer attached. It was attached to his manuscript 
by the author himself, with a view to inform ws of its authorship, butnoe 
special explanation having accompanied the article, that such was the 
design of the writer,—the name was published,—a circumstance which 
we regret deeply, as it now appears that the writer had no wish to be 


known. 
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